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PLATO'S VIEW OF POETRY * 

By William Chase Gbeene 

ANY one who reads the dialogues of Plato even superficially is 
bound to be first surprised, then perplexed, by the treatment that 
poetry receives at the hands of the philosopher. A further reading 
discloses such apparent inconsistencies that one is tempted to ask 
whether Plato really had a definite view about the value of poetry. 
Himself an artist endowed with a richly poetic spirit, he never wearies 
of quoting the poets. At times he appears to attribute their art to 
divine inspiration ^ or to a form of madness.' In his ideal state a large ^x 
part of the education of the young is based on the study of certain 
kinds of poetry. Nevertheless he fiercely criticizes poetry as a whole, 
and professes to banish the tribe of poets from his commonwealth;,, 
they are perverters of morality, mere imitators and deceivers, and their 
art is concerned with the world of appearance, not of reality. So, as 
the founder of a city, he insists upon the ancient quiarrel between phi- 
losophy and poetry; * the legislator can brook no rival.* 

If we turn to modem critics for an explanation of these apparent 
contradictions, we are met by most divergent views. J. Reber • holds \ 
that Plato criticizes poetry because it is imitation,^ because the artist 
is ignorant of the things which he imitates,' and because poetry ad- 
dresses itself to the lower faculties of man, with which he can not grasp ^ 
truth.* Reber therefore concludes that Plato, loyal to a political pur- 
pose, definitely deprives poetry of its freedom." Again, F. SUlhlin ^^ 
defends a similar view with greater thoroughness, and concludes^' that 

^ This essay in its original Latin form, entitled Quid de poeUs Plato censumt, was 
presented in 191 7 in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. 

* /<>»i 534 c. • Phaedrusj 244 a ff. * Rep. 607 b flf. • Laws, 858 c flf. 

* J. Reber, Platon und die Poesie, Leipzig, 1864. 
' Ibid,, pp. 20 flf.  Ibid., 24 flf. • Ibid,, pp. 27 flf. ^ Ibid,, p. 40. 

" F. StShUn, Die Stdlung der Poesie in der Platanischen Philosopkie, Munich, 1901 . 
" Ibid,, pp. 18; 38; 46; 59 flf. 
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Plato's poet fia,de{>ending on inspiration renounces knowledge, and can 
at best attain only to right opinion. On the other hand, J. A. Stewart,^ 
hoJ(})dg*lhat the Platonic doctrine of ideas is a method of accounting 
. f6r;%p)icepts in use, goes so far as to contend that it is in poetry that 
•\ \ We 'come into contact with reality that is timeless, because the poet 
;..••:*•• -concentrates his attention on that which interests him; and " gromp 
which interest us as groups acquire a coherence which makes them 
what we call * Things.' " * Thus it is only in the world of aesthetic 
experience that there are eternal and inmiutable archetypes.' Stew- 
art's views are criticized by J. Burnet* and by A. E. Taylor.* 
Burnet argues that for Plato the Form of the Good is the tsJ^icrrov 
fiiiBrjfiaf and that judgments of value are impossible without the exer- 
cise of the intellect, since they imply a reference to the Good, which 
is known by the intellect only. He urges that for Plato everything is 
mythical except the ideas; in the world of sense and of time, knowledge 
ceases and myths become appropriate. And Taylor points out that 
the account which Stewart gives of the elSrf neglects the fact that 
Plato represents the scientific treatment of them as an act of contem- 
plation. Further, the discussion of poetic imagination and of mystic 
reverie that Stewart gives us, however interesting and valuable it 
may be, can not take the place of a sober examination of the dia- 
logues of Plato. The question of Plato's views is, despite Stewart's 
contempt for the " Critics, most of whom have attended too much to 
the letter of Plato's text," • not so much one for the psychologist as 
for the student of Plato's own utterances. The problem which con- 
fronts those who are puzzled by the apparent inconsistency in Plato's 
writings and by the disagreement of modem interpretations, is: What 
/ sort of truth did Plato attribute to poetry, and what is its relation to 
philosophy ? Did Plato really intend to exclude the poets from his 
polity ? 

^ J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato, Oxford, 1905; his reply to a review of this 
work by J. Burnet, in Mind, xzxi (1906), pp. 519 ff.; and Plalo*s Doctrine of Ideas , 
Oxford, 1909, especially Part 11, The Doctrine of Ideas as Expressing Aesthetic Ex- 
perience. 

' Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, p. 130. • Ibid., p. 173. 

' J. Burnet, review of The Myths of Plato in Mind, xxxi (1906), pp. 94 ff. 

* A. £. Taylor, review of Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, in Mind, zzv (1910), pp. 83 ff. 

* Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, p. 171. 
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If modem discussions were not warrant enough for this investiga- 
tion, we have still the invitation of Plato himself, extended immedi- 
ately after what reads like a complete expulsion of the poets, " we 
should give the champions of poetry, though not themselves poets but 
lovers of poetry, an opportunity to speak in prose in her behalf, to show 
tlmt she is not only pleasant but useful for states and for hmnan life. 
And we shall listen in a friendly manner; for we are likely to profit if 
she proves to be not only pleasant but useful." ^ For a study in Plato 
one could ask for no better imprimatur than the authority of the 
philosopher himself. 

It is chiefly in Plato's own works, then, that we must look for the 
answer to the challenge. And if we examine them carefully, perhaps 
we shall discover that the explanation of Plato's apparent inconsist- 
encies is not the hopeless task that some writers have thought it to be. 
When one remembers how far divergent are the views of the most 
eminent scholars on this point, it seems pertinent to ask why such 
differences of opinion with regard to the same author are possible. A 
great deal of the current misunderstanding of Plato's views about 
poetry is due to an examination of only parts of his writings and to an 
attempt to fit these into a formula which is assmned to represent the 
Platonic philosophy. Those who consider chiefly the Republic carry u^ 
away only the impression that he banished the poets and denied poetry ' 
all access to truth; whereas those who think chiefly of the Phaedrus 
often remember only the £ux)theosis of poetic madness, and suppose 
that Plato intended to dethrone the reason. It is therefore, of the 
greatest importance to consider every piece of evidence, even when it 
is imbedded in logical discussions. Above all, it is important not to 
regard each passage as an isolated dictum, but to consider it in its 
relation to the context, and in relation to Plato's historical and philo- 
sophical milieu. Though such a precaution would doubtless be neces- 
sary in the case of most philosophers, it is supremely necessary in the 
case of Plato; for Plato, more than any other philosopher, adapts his 
procedure to the circumstances. It is a commonplace that we must 
never forget that his dialogues are dramatic; but we often forget what 
that implies. We must remember that Plato's own thoughts are 
actors in the drama, and make their exits and their entrances in ac- 

^ Rep, 607 d. 
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cordance with the plot, sometimes, as it were, in the spirit of the mime. 
The phase of any subject that shall be presented on any particular 
occasion is therefore determined by the particular interest of the oc- 
casion; another occasion may suggest that a contrasting phase be 
introduced. Many remarks about poetry and inspiration and imita- 
tion are no more intended to be regarded as Plato's ultimate views 
than are the ironical and dialectic obiter dicta and excursus of his logical 
discussions. Sextus Empiricus, no doubt a prejudiced witness, tells 
us: ^ '^ Some said that Plato was a dogmatist, others that he was a 
doubter, still others that he was at times a dogmatist, at times a 
doubter." It transpires nevertheless that in almost every case where 
y Platodiscussespoetryheseemstoplay the r^/^ of doubter. A dilemma 
confronts him, and he solves as best he can the particular problem, 
never imagining that he has disposed of the whole question. The 
examination of the occasion and of the context ought to help us in 
determining how Plato came to make each remark, and how far it goes 
/ to show that all his remarks together imply a definite belief in the value 
of poetry.^ 

At the outset we must ask what evidence is fairly to be admitted in 
our investigation. One would suppose, to be sure, that the natural 
recourse for light on the views of Plato would be to the dialogues of 
Plato. But although we have always realized that Plato is a dramatic 
artist and that we must be on our guard against imagining him to speak 
at all times in propria persona, we have lately been told by Taylor ' 
and by Burnet * that much that we had been prone to regard as dra- 
matic is in truth historical, and is to be regarded as giving an account 
not of Plato's thought but of that of Socrates, who thus becomes a 
Pythagorean and Orphic philosoj^er, the head of a cult, and the 
champion of a well-developed doctrine of ideas. If this is true, our 
evidence for the views of Plato is much decreased. Yet the grounds 
on which this evidence is denied us are slender.^ Unconvinced by 

* Hy polyposes, i, 221. 

* Cf. P. Shorey, The Unity of Plato's Thought, Chicago, 1903, pp. 1-8. 

* A. E. Taylor, Varia Socratica, Parker, Oxford, 191 1. 

^ J. Burnet, edition of Phaedo, Oxford, 191 1; Greek Philosophy: Tholes to Plato, 
London, 1914. 

* In view of the host of arguments that have met the challenge of Taylor and 
Burnet, I need do no more than emphasize them, adding a few of my own. (See 
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them, I shall proceed in this study on the hypothesis that Plato's great 
interest was not in the history of philosophy but in philosophy. 

in particular: G. C. Field, Socrates and Plato, Parker, Oxford, 19 13; A. C. Pearson, 
review of Burnet's Tholes to Plato, in Class. Rev, xxix (1915), pp. 141 ff.; W. A. 
Heidel, review of the same in Philosophical Review, xxiv (1915), p. 314; A. S. Fer- 
guson, The Impiety of Socrates, in Class. Quart, vii (1913), pp. 157 ff.; P. Shorey, 
review of Varia Socratica, in Class. PhU., vi (191 1), pp. 361 ff.; his rejpinder to 
Taylor, ibid., vii (191 2), pp. 89 ff.; and his review of Burnet's Phaedo, viii (1913), 
pp. 233 ff .) 

(i) It is not clear that Xenophon, the author of the Anabasis and of the HeUenica, 
was incapable of writing serious history, or that his picture of Socrates is essentially 
false. He expressly denies that Socrates was interested in mathematics and science; 
he is silent with regard to any ** inner circle " of Pythagoreans and with regard to the 
theory of ideas. If Xenophon was trying to refute charges of impiety based on no- 
torious facts, his silence is a strange sort of refutation. 

(2) Aristotle doubtless derived most of his information about Socrates from Plato ; 
but he need by no means have learned all that he knew from Plato's writings; in 
fact, he frequently distinguishes between the historical Socrates and the dramatic 
character Socrates in the dialogues. The passages in which Aristotle most ex- 
plicitly tells of the genesis of the theory of ideas {Met. i. 987 a 32-b 10; 13. 1078 b 9; 
cf. also 13. 1086 a 32) make it clear beyond all possibility of doubt that Aristotle 
sharply distinguished between Socrates, who was responsible for universals and 
definitions, and Plato, who was the author of the doctrine of ideas. 

(3) The so-called Pythagorean comrades of Socrates were only in a limited sense 
Pythagoreans; and it is at least as significant that these yoimg men (cf. Phaedo, 
89 a 3) were Socratics. So it is fair, I think, to hold against Burnet (Early 
Greek Philosophy, p. 355) that when " we " discuss a familiar theory of ideas 
(Phaedo, 76 d 8; 75 d 2; and passim), " we " means not an older philosophical 
school but simply " you and I," the speakers in the dialogue. 

(4) In adducing Plato's dialogues as evidence, we must distinguish between the 
one dialogue in which a certain degree of historical exactness was to be expected 
and the other Socratic discourses which were, according to Aristotle (Poetics, 
1447 b 4) a form of poetic imitation. In the Apology, Plato could hardly make any 
actual misrepresentation; in it not only is there no reference to Pythagorean or 
Orphic cults in either accusation or reply, but Socrates declares that his interest 
is not in the teaching of specific philosophical or scientific tenets but in practical 
life. He expressly rules out of court one of Taylor's chief witnesses, Aristophanes 
(18, 19), and explicitly denies the charge of an inner circle of pupils (33). (Burnet, 
in The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul, Oxford, 1916, makes much of the use in the 
Apology of the word ^vx^ in a specialized sense. But that the word as used by 
Socrates did not imply what we mean by an ^' immortal soul " seems clear, I think, 
from Xen. Mem. 3. 10, 7; 3. 3, 14; 4* S; i; i* 4> 9^ i3} i4) i7*) The interest of the 
other Platonic dialogues varies from the purely ethical to the metaphysical. If 
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Though he began by considering the topics that interested Socrates, 
his interests expanded and his doctrine developed far beyond their 
origin. Taylor and Burnet, on the other hand, are in the present case 
interested in the history of philosophy; unfortunately their very in- 
terest has prevented them from applying a proper canon to the his- 
torical evidence involved. 



When Plato declared in the Republic ^ that there was an ancient 
quarrel between philosophy and poetry, he was stating no more than 
the truth. He did not invent the quarrel; he found it already old, and 
he was so much impressed by its importance that he undertook to solve 
it. We are too often inclined to remember only that Plato used the 
phrase '^ ancient quarrel " in the Republic^ and to neglect both the long 
development of thought that preceded his treatment of the problem 
and the survivals of older creeds that were potent even in his day. In 
order to understand Plato's discussion, we must trace rapidly the his- 
tory of the quarrel ab avo. And that means that we must realize as 
vividly as possible the conflict between emotion and reason, between 
the immediate intuition and the progressive discovery of truth that 

Socrates really had a theory of ideas at the centre of his philosophy, it is curious that 
Plato should have expounded this philosophy in some ten dialogues, according to 
the ordinary arrangement of the works, before he mentioned it at all. It is cer- 
tainly more natural to explain the silence of the dialogues before the Phaedo as 
indicating that Plato did not regard the doctrine as Socratic, and that he resorted 
to it after some years of speculation, influenced not only by the interests of Socrates 
but by those of the Ionian scientists and of the Pythagoreans. Because his interest 
came primarily from Socrates, however, he continued to express his opinions through 
the mouth of his master. Similarly, we are not surprised to find in the dialogues 
earlier thinkers — as Parmenides — discussing doctrines that they could not have 
known, or the " Pythagorean " Cebes defending a distinctly Heracleitean view 
(Phaedo J 8. e fif.). We notice that although the theory of ideas is mentioned as 
familiar (Phaedo, 76 d) it is nowhere in the dialogues explained in detail. It b 
natural to suppose that the introduction of the theory in this way is a mere literary 
device, and that Plato reserved a more exhaustive account of it for his oral dis- 
courses in the Academy; we know from Simplicius that several of his pupils pub- 
lished their notes on his lecture on the Good. And it is by no means necessary to 
hold that Plato's own conception of his doctrine was ever entirely definite and capa- 
ble of complete demonstration; it was a living thing, rather than a formula. 
* Rep. 607 b. 
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was a part of Greek life and thought. For in Greece, as in all countries, 
men found that their lives were controlled by two forces; the power 
of instinct and the love of reason. Man acts before he knows why he 
acts; so it is not surprising that the earliest records of Greek civiliza- 
tion must be sought not in science or in history, but in religion and 
poetry. In these activities the early Greeks expressed their concep- 
tions of their relation to the world about them and of the way that 
they must act toward it. When they asked what might be the source 
of their ideas, they could not do otherwise than reply that the gods had 
inspired them. 

The Greeks generally held that this immediate approach to truth 
was a gift of the gods. Dreams, for example, were a vision of the truth, 
though there were false dreams as well as true,^ and Prometheus 
taught men to distinguish the true from the false.^ Pindar says that 
the soul alone '' is from the gods; it sleeps while the limbs of the body 
are active, but when they sleep it gives in dreams clear knowledge of 
future joys and troubles." • Socrates is said to have inferred the day of 
his death from the dream of a woman who quoted Homer; ^ and 
Plato distinguishes between dreams in which man's lower nature con- 
trols and those in which the reason rules; these may attain truth.^ 

Some persons are divinely endowed with a greater gift than ordinary 
mortals possess. In Homer, prophets like Teiresias, Helenus, and 
Calchas know the divine will, and expound it to the common people; 
they interpret dreams and omens and portents. Others act under the 
inspiration of madness; the iikvns is especially liSeK. Cassandra 
is <l>pevo/jLap^s and 6€o<l)6priTOSy^ since she has the dpSofiavreias irbvin? 
Plato gives an account of the common belief of his day about tJuivrucii 
hfStos which is better, as a divine gift, than human (roxppoiHnni^ And 
he mentions, as examples of divinely-inspired tellers of truth, if kv 
AcX^ois TrpwfnJTLS at r* kv Ao)66)Vfi Upeiac fiav€l<rat. The gOds spoke 
through the lips of the prophets at the oracles. 

The Olympian religion was closely related to the established order of 
the state; it could be invoked in the interest of conventional morality 

^ Od. 19, 562. ' Aesch. Pram. 485. 

' Find. Frag. 96 (108) ed. Christ. Cf. Aesch. Eum. 104. 
* Criio, 44 b. * Aesch. Ag. 1140. > Pkaedrus, 244 b. 

» Rep. 571 c. ^ Ibid., 1 215. 
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and of constituted polities. To question the right of kings would have 
been an offence not only against law but against religion. For the 
individual, accordingly, the old religion had little significance; it 
could not solace him in distress or give him hope of a happier life in the 
hereafter. In the political revolutions of the sixth century, it is not 
surprising that the tyrants founded their claims on other grounds, and 
were inclined to favor newly-discovered forms of religion that promised 
greater contentment to the common people whose champions they 
professed to be. And these new forms of religion offered immediate 
revelations of divine things not only to privileged persons but to ordi- 
nary men, satisfying their desire for a more abundant life, a life of 
greater hope and significance than their daily roimd. So arose the 
ritual of the Eleusinian mysteries, so too the intoxication of Bacchus 
and the ecstasy of his worshippers. His religion was purified, the 
Greeks supposed, by Orpheus.^ The principle of Orphic worship is 
that its initiates may attain divine life; they become 6aioi* In order 
to secure this end, the initiates lived a sober life, and engaged in 
various symbolic rites that survived from the more savage Dionysiac 
ritual. In later years these observances were carried to absurd lengths, 
and became the object of ridicule.' 

Both the Eleusinian mysteries and the Orphic religion encouraged 
their adherents to believe that through initiation and their presence 
at certain rites they could win blessedness.^ Yet the act of initiation 
or of participating in the rites was not an intellectual act; according 
to the testimony of Aristotle, '' the initiated do not learn anything so 
much as feel certain emotions and are put into a certain frame of 
mind." ^ And all that we know of the ritual suggests that it consisted 
of the enactment of a simple drama and of spoken formulae.' Of the 
mysteries, the central part was the hroTrrela, which meant either the 
revelation to sight of symbols or the beholding of a play that repre- 
sented the union of the human and the divine. In the Orphic ritual 
carried on at the oracle of Trophonius near Delphi, there was a vision 

1 Diod. Sic. 3, 65. * Cf. Eur. Cret.^ Frag. 475: Bdxxos kX^y 6auM$. 

' Cf. Theseus in Eur. Hipp. 952; Theophrastus, Ckar, 28; Plato, Rep, 364 b. 

* Soph. Frag. 753 (Nauck^); Find. Frag. 102 (114) ed. Christ. 

' Synesius, DUm, p. 47 d (Migne, Patrciogjia Craeca, Ixvi, p. Z134). 

* Galen, De Usu Part. 7, 14 { 469: ** the things done and the things spoken "; 
cf. Pans. 2. 37, 3 f.; 3. 22, 2. 
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of rd fjbkXkovra; ^ the initiate drank of the springs of A'/firi and of 
"NLvri^uHrinfrj; and the Orphic sometimes had inscribed on his tomb the 
formula ebvoLas xal /xi^/xi/s x^P^^9 in the hope that he might remember 
his vision of the divine.' Other Orphic inscriptions testify of the per- 
formance of ritual acts by which the initiate conceives that he has 
achieved purity and a sort of divinity.' 

Not different from the early Greek view of religion was the view of 
poetry. As the gods sent dreams and inspired prophets, so they in- 
spired bards. So in Homer the blind bard Demodocus was '' beloved 
by the Muse " who gave him the gift of song; and is '' impelled by a 
god."* Phemius, we find, was "self-taught but god-inspired."* Homer 
himself appeals for knowledge of his story to the $e6, or to the MoO(ra.* 
And the Muses are the daughters of Memory.^ Democritus held that 
'' all that a poet writes under the influence of enthusiasm and of holy 
inspiration is exceedingly beautiful "; ' he " denies that any one caji 
be a great poet unless he is mad." ' Plato, whether seriously or ironi- 
cally, was giving only the current notion of the poet when he referred 
to Homer as divine.^ Through the poets, then, the gods speak, and in 
poetry the people seek for truth. 

At Athens, the poems of Homer were familiar in the sixth century; 
by the fifth century. Homer had become the "educator of Hellas."" 
In fact we have in the Protagoras of Plato, in the course of an argument 
intended to show that virtue can be taught, a picture of the Athenian 
boy's education in virtue; a large part of it consists of the study of the 
poets.^ This description, we notice, comes from the famous sophist 
who was the arch-champion of humanism in the conflict that was be- 
ginning between humanism and science. 

* Paus. 9. 39, S-14. 

* Cf . J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion^ p. 583. 

* Ibid,, pp. 572 ff. • //. 1. 1; Od. 1. 1. 

* Od, 8. 63, 73. » Hes. Theog. 54, 915. 

» Od. 22, 347. 8 Qem. Al. Strom, 6. 18, 168. 

* Cic. De Div, 1, 80; cf. Hor. A. P, 295 ff. 

^ Plato, Ion, 530 b; d. Pind. Isth, 3. 55 ff. " Rep. 606 e. 

" Protag. 325 e-326 e; cf. also Laws, 810 e. Niceratus was forced by his father 
to know all Homer by heart (Xen. Symp. 3). Even Aristophanes proclaims that 
the comic poet educates as well as amuses. Cf . Butcher, Aristotle* s Theory of Fine 
Ari^, p. 218; C. L. Brownson, Reasons for Plato's Hostility to the PoOs, T. A. P. A., 
nviii, pp. x8 ff. 
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For Homer was not muvecsalfy praised. Xenophanes^ the fiist to 
rcbd against ant hi opomoi|Jiic rdigion, dprfa r r d^ "Homer and Hesiod 
have inqmted to the gods all that is Uame and shame for men." ^ 
Heradeitos esdaimed, " Homer and Aidiilodras deserved a sound 
thrashing,'' because they hdd that happiness is dependent <»i the will 
of Heaven.' And Pythagoras was said to have seen in the lower world 
the sool of Homer hanging from a tree, endrded by seqients, for his 
words about the gods.' The poets were 2cpt to retaliate against these 
rdids; the fdiilosoidiers who reduced the universe to a medianism 
resemlded baiidng dogs.^ And in repfy' to those critics who were 
shocked by the obvious moral inferiority of the Homeric gods, judged 
by the standards of their own day, the students of Homer had at- 
ten^ted to interpret the poet by finding in him aU^orical meanings.^ 
Tbeagoies of Rhegium suggested a double interpretatikm: the names 
of the gods eqiressed dther the mental faculties of man or the elements 
of nature. Antisthenes was a commentator on Homer; * the poet r^ 
Itih WiQ rd hi h\ifi€lq. ttfntrax, he held. He, too, interpreted the poet 
allegorically, denying that Eros was a god, and calling him mere Koda 

But the " andent quarrel " between philosophy and poetry lay still 
deeper. It was not enough for the humanists to apologize for Homer's 
lapfes in morality, to allegorize his gods, or to turn their backs on 
science as a profitless and confusing pursuit, and to expound trivial 
matters in the poets' or to discuss the characters of Homer, as did 
Gorgias ' and Hippias.^ For sdence and philosophy were raising more 
profound questions. Men were asking about the nature of reality and 
the meaning of knowledge. What could men know ? 

The earliest Greek thinkers, to be sure, had not put the question in 
this form. They had not realized that the relation of man to nature 
involves man as much as it involves nature. But the very one-sided- 
nesB of their views had brought to light the need for the larger question. 
Plato suggests that the contradictions brought to us by the evidence 
of our senses are the source of our inquiry into the nature of being. For 

• Sext. Emp. Math. 9. 193. • Dio Chiys. Oral, 53. p. 164, ed. Dindorf. 

• Diog. Laert. 9. x. ^ Clem. Al. Strom, 2, 20, 107. 

• /Wrf., 8. 31. » Pfotag, 338 e fif. 

• LawSf 967 c; d. Rep, 607 b. » Arist. Rhet. 3. 17. 

• ifwi^oitk, Rep. 378 d. " Plato, Hipp, Min, 365 b. 
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example, 6,na 7dp rain^v d>s hf re dp&fiof koL dn &iretpa rd irXtjOos,^ The 
Milesian physicists, impressed by the manif oldness of natural phenom- 
ena, had tried to discover a single essence which should explain every- 
thing. Water, the boundless, air — these were their names for the 
primal unity in diversity. The Pythagoreans fixed upon number as 
the counterpart of reality, and therefore as their chief study. Heraclei- 
tus, scornful of the opinions of the mob and of the poets, declared 
** Wisdom is one thing. It is to know the thought by which all things 
are steered through all things." ^ This " thought " or law,' he hoMs, 
is the unity of the many conflicting things that we perceive, and the 
plurality of the one. Plato says that Heracleitus remarked that it was 
safest to say that reality is both many and one and is kept together 
by Hate and Love.* Burnet has pointed out ^ that the discovery of 
Heracleitus can not be called a logical principle. Logic, it is true, did 
not exist as a specialized branch of study; but Heracleitus was trying 
with the best logical instruments at his command to state a paradox 
that has always existed and that will always exist. Later thinkers did, 
indeed, use the doctrine of Heracleitus as the basis for a logical theoiy; 
since the only permanent thing was change, the only knowledge must 
be relative. 

The Eleatics, in their several ways, demonstrated the unity of na- 
ture." Aristotle tells us that Parmenides believed only in a sensible 
reality; ^ this sensible universe is one; it can not change, or it will 
become what it is not — which is absurd. In order to account for 
change, it is necessary either to deny that reality is one or to deny that 
it is merely sensible. Empedocles therefore, supposed there were a 
niunber of physical elements, two of which. Love and Strife, caused 
change. He made no distinction between thought and perception.^ 
Anaxagoras conceived of an infinite number of elements, whose mo- 
tion was caused by vovs, which, however, is nothing more than a 
material substance. Leucippus dispensed with any imputation of a 
rational principle. But it was not hard for Zeno to attack such posi- 
tions; his book ^* argues against those who uphold a Many, and gives 

* Cf. Rep, 523 a-S2S a. 

' H. Diels, FragmetUe der Vorsokraiiker, Heracl. Frag, 41. 

* Ibid, J 114. * Arist. Mel, i. 986 b 10. 
^ Plato, Soph, 242 d. ' De Cado^ 3. i, 298 b 21. 

* J. Buinety Early Greek Philosophy ^ pp. 159 f. > De An, 3. 3, 427 a 21. 
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back as good and better than they gave; its aim is to show that their 
assumption of multiplicity will be involved in still more absurdities 
than the assimiption of unity, if it is sufficiently worked out." ^ 

Confused by. such contradictions, the teachers of Greece naturally 
supposed that science must be incapable of discovering an absolute 
truth. They therefore abandoned inquiry into the unity of the 
world of sense, and sought for principles of himian conduct. Yet in 
the world of hmnan affairs they found no less confusion; opinions and 
customs vary. From this Protagoras concluded that what appears to 
each man is for him true. Though he probably did not himself hold 
that knowledge consists entirely of sensations, Plato intimates in the 
Theaetetus ^ that the doctrine was held in his own time, and that he 
regarded it as sprung from the doctrine of Protagoras, which in turn 
was the offspring of the flux of Heracleitus. What Protagoras really 
was interested in maintaining was doubtless not the fluidity of the 
outer world, but the positiveness of the perceptions. The result was 
however, the same; there can be no absolutely true statements which 
are true for all persons, and judgments about particular things are 
all that we can make. This doctrine certainly was held by Aristippus. 
Gorgias maintained by means of Eleatic dialectic that there is no truth 
at all. 

Such was the world in which Socrates began to teach. The poets 
and their interpreters still claimed a divine inspiration as the warrant 
for the truth of their works. Ordinary men believed, if not in all the 
mythology of the old Olympic religion, at least in a world of super- 
natural powers that spoke to men through dreams and oracles, and 
that could even be approached by means of rites which made men 
blessed. Eternal things could be seen, things that satisfied men's 
craving for perfection and for union with a world larger than them- 
selves. Concerning the physical world, to be sure, the wisest men dif- 
fered, and their opinions involved them in absurd contradictions. In 
matters of conduct, however, it was possible to learn enough to be a 
good artisan, a good soldier, a good citizen; and there were clever 
foreigners to teach them how to speak well in the courts and to explain 
the old literature to them. In human affairs all was relative; but even 

1 Plato, Parm. 128 d. * Theaei. 152 a ff. 
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what was accepted as ordained by convention was often valuable in 
practice; those who did not choose to obey it were deterred 1^ no 
dictate of an absolute rigbt or wrong. For every man, his own percep- 
tion was the most positive thing that existed. 

The work that Socrates set before himself was to find in this world 
of flux and confusion certain permanent principles. It is customary 
to emphasize the skepticism of Socrates, the man who knew only that 
he knew nothing. We ought long ago to have been put on our guard 
against these rational doubters. Descartes built a colossal system on 
a smaller foimdation. It is not likely that Socrates would have under- 
gone poverty, ridicule, and death simply to convince Athens of his 
ignorance.^ It is clear that Socrates distinguished between the sub- 
jects in which sure knowledge can not be foimd and those in which we 
can know something. He had nothing but ridicule for those con- 
temporaries who speculated about the physical universe and its laws; 
they were not only ignorant of human affairs, but were vainly trying 
to learn what man can never learn. Speculation about it led to the 
most inconsistent explanations, and in the end had no practical appli- 
cation.2 He himself, however, discoursed on human affairs, trying to 
define t6 eixrefiks, rd d<r6j3^s, rd koXSv, t6 aXcxP^v, and other concepts of 
the same type.' And in the definition of these qualities, he was always 
using an inductive method and citing analogies drawn from those 
practical arts where, for ordinary purposes, no one could doubt that 
something fixed could be found. For him the t3rpe of all knowledge 
was that possessed by the artisan, who knows how to apply special 
knowledge to appropriate ends. Indeed, his ideal of knowledge is not/ 
really that of science but that of art; and this conception tinges not 
only his ethical notions but even his idea of creation as teleological. 
For example, his interpretation of " yvQ/di c^avrbv " might almost be 
paraphrased as: " know what you can do for the service of mankind." * 
He was in fact always trying to find the peculiar capabilities of his as- 
sociates for special purposes; ^ hence the virtues are different kinds of 
knowledge. And his whole accoimt of the physical universe is directed 

^ Cf. Burnet, The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul, pp. 7-1 1; A. W. Benn, The Greek 
Philosopher^, pp. 104-106. 

' Xen. Mem, 1. 1, 11-15. * Ibid., 4. 2, 24 ff. 

' Ibid., X. 1, 16. * Ibid., 4. 7, i; and passim. 
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toward showing that it was designed for the satisfaction of man's 
needs.* 

So far Socrates answered the doubters of his own time. It is possi- 
ble, he asserted, by looking into the mind of man to find and by rational 
discourse to fix principles of conduct Yet there is another side of his 
creed. Xenophon tells us that Socrates advised a resort to divination 
in those affairs whose termination was doubtful, but not in those in 
which the result was a necessary consequence of certain acts; * it was 
in accordance with this view that Socrates would depend at times not 
on the exercise of reason but on a god-given voice, that Bax/iltvUfv ri 
whose promptings were never reducible to the form of connected 
reasoning. It was for this reason, too, that he observed the vdfws 
t6X€(i>s in matters of religion, and obeyed divine injimctions.' 

In like manner, Socrates quoted the poets often, as popular con- 
veyers of knowledge.^ Yet he finds that because they can not account 
for their wisdom they are ignorant,^ imlike the artisans, who have 
learned how to make things adapted to special uses. Art, then, is a 
technical matter; and things are not absolutely beautiful, but are 
good or beautiful only with regard to purposes for which they are 
adapted.* He takes it for granted that sculpture is an imitation of 
visible objects, yet holds that it should be more than literal imitation; 
it should tiy to imitate expression and emotions.^ If there is any his- 
torical element in the PhaedOy it must be in the opening passage; and 
there Socrates is represented as debating how to express in a myth the 
abstract idea of the relation of pleasure and pain.^ 

Throughout all his restless life, a life that combined the ardor of the 
prophet with the common-sense of the man of affairs, Socrates main- 
tained these two aspects. To him, a life that did not examine ration- 
ally the ethical concepts that guided it was no life at all; on the other 
hand, he did not give up a faith in powers and motives that transcend 
reason. 

^ Xen. Mem., 4. 3, 3-14; cf. z. 4. 

* Ibid,, 1. 1, 6-9. • Ibid,, i. 3, 1-4. 

* Ibid,, I. 2, 3, $6, 57; 2. i, 25; 3. 2, i, 2; Plato, Apology, 28. 

* Apology, 22. * Xen. Mem. 3. 8; cf. 4. 6, 8, 9. 
' Ibid,, 3. 10, 1-7. 

* That Socrates did at times resort to fables we know from Xen. Mem. 2. 7, 13, 14. 
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That Plato, the happy son of a happy age, grew up under the influ- 
ence of poetiy, seems certain. As a member of an aristocratic family 
in comfortable circumstances, he must have had the traditional educa- 
tion in Homer and the other poets whom he so frequently quotes, even 
to the end of his life, with signs of respect. We can detect in the words 
which he puts into the mouth of Socrates ^ the affection which he felt 
for Homer even when he was preparing to express the most severe 
censure on the whole tribe of poets: '' And yet a certain friendship and 
a respect that I have felt from boyhood keeps me from speaking about 
Homer; for of all these fair tragic poets he seems to be the first teacher 
and leader." We need not believe implicitly the tradition that he 
wrote a great deal of poetry in his youth, but burned it when he came 
to know Socrates; nor are we obliged to hold that the poems which 
have come down to us under his name are genuine, or again to trust 
the story that later in his life he used to sleep with a copy of the mimes 
of Sophron under his pillow. For even without these pleasant tales, 
we can readily perceive in his own writings an instinct for beauty that 
is akin to poetry, and that occasionally kindles his discourse with a 
divine flame. Yet his great master had discovered that the poets 
understand nothing of what they say; their poems are the result not 
of o-o^ia but of ^{)a\,% rts; they write kv^ovfriklomei oxrwep ol 6eofi6,vTeis 

Kal ol xPV^f^V^^'^ 

So Plato himself, in his first ' consideration of poetry, takes up just 
this problem: how much do the poets know, and what is the source of 
their knowledge ? One who reads the Ion might almost imagine him- 
self to be present at one of those conversations with the poets that are 
mentioned in the Apology. The conceited rhapsode Ion, who professes 
a superlative ability to expound Homer, is unable to account for his 

1 Rep, 595 b. * Apology, 22 a-c. 

* In this study it seems unnecessaiy to discuss the chronology of Plato's dia- 
logues; I shall assume them to have been written in the order in which they are 
placed by Lutoslawski (The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, London, 1897). It 
will be seen that I am far from accepting all the methods and results of Lutoslaw- 
ski; but his arrangement of the dialogues b of service to all students of Plato, 
whether they acknowledge the fact or not. 
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inability to rhapsodize except in the case of Horner.^ Socrates sug- 
gests that it is not by virtue of any rkxvn that Ion can discourse about 
Homer, but that a Btia difpa/us moves him, like a magnet.' The Muse 
communicates her inspiration from one inspired person to another. So 
the poets: ''For all good poets compose their beautiful poems not by art 
but by inspiration and in a state of possession; and good composers of 
songs are not in their senses when they write their beautiful songs, but 
are just like Coiybantes who are not in their senses when they dance. 
. . . For a poet is a light and winged and holy creature, and can not 
make poetiy until he is inspired and is out of his senses and his reason 
is no longer in him; and until this comes to pass, no man can make 
or give forth oracles. For it is not by art that they make their 

any beautiful poems and speeches about things, . . . but by a divine 
dispensation each man can make a beautiful poem only about the 
single matter to which the Muse inspires him; . . . about all else he 
is incapable. . . . And this is the reason why the god chooses their 
minds and uses as his servants the deliverers of oracles and the divine 
soothsayers, that we who hear them may know that it is not they who 
speak who are of much account, since they have no reason, but that 
it is the god himself who speaks and addresses us through them." ' 
This explanation is enthusiastically accepted by Ion. Socrates pro- 
ceeds, however, to show that in all the special fields of action treated 
by the poet, the specialist is better informed than the poet and than 
the rhapsode who derives his inspiration from the poet.* Ion must 
therefore admit either that he is a deceiver or that his pretensions are 
foimded on inspiration; he prefers to be regarded as inspired. 

I have quoted extensive passages of this dialogue because they ex- 
hibit the traditional view of poetic inspiration * which Plato was com- 
ing to weigh. Some suppose that Plato is here seriously upholding 
this view; others contend that the dialogue was written expressly to 
ridicule it and to discard it. Neither interpretation, I think, is right. 
Plato here is weighing the conmion Greek notion that attributes the 
inspiration of the poet to an external influence. Just as the Greeks 
tended to find a myth in order to account for whatever they happened 

* /<wi, S30-S33 c. » Ibid,, 533 6-534 b. 
« Ibid., S33d. « Ibid., 536 e-S4i e. 

* As e]q>i€ssed, for example, by Democritus; of. p. 9. 
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to believe, and to find ancestors for eveiything/ in the same way, 
recognizing that poetry is obviously a different thing from a man's 
ordinary expression, they assmned that some one else must have sug- 
gested it to him — a Muse or a god. So the poet was not his normal 
self; he was tvBeos, or the victim of kcrrao-is. Plato does not in the 
Ian discard this notion. He does, indeed, indicate the futility of ap- 
peals to inspiration for special knowledge in the ordinary affairs of 
life, in medicine and in chariot-driving, for examine. Like the Socrates 
whom Xenophon knew, he distinguishes between things that are a 
matter of learning and left to human understanding and things that 
are not a matter of Tkxvri, That is a distinction that Plato himself 
almost always preserved,^ though he enormously increased the province 
of hvunan imderstanding. And the irony that undoubtedly exists in 
the Ion is not that Socrates is supposed to deny the bewildered Ion all 
knowledge, but that Ion does not realize the meaning of knowledge. 
Plato at all periods of his life attributes inspiration to the poets in utter 
seriousness,' as giving forth wisdom in a way that can not be reduced 
to a Tkxyri' What kind of wisdom this is, Plato had yet to consider. 
We must remember that at the time this dialogue was written, 
although the germ of the doctrine of ideas may well have been in 
Plato's mind, the doctrine itself had not yet been broached; the in- 
spiration of the poet is therefore contrasted not with the knowledge 
afforded by science or by dialectic but with the purely practical 
kind of knowledge required in ordinary life — in other words, with 
the ideal of knowledge that Socrates had sought, typified by the 
arts. If we had to recast the conclusion of the Ion in modem language, 
it would be something like this: The poet's work is not produced in 
the same rational way that other things are produced; it is the result 
of his having a peculiar power, greater at some times than at others, 
of giving utterance to thoughts that are in some way more precious 
than those of ordinary life. Naturally Plato does not imply that all 
who pretend to be poets are thus inspired, even though otherwise bad 
poets may have occasional flashes of inspiration. And the irony of the 
dialogue lies in the fact that the fatuous assumption of the rhapsode 

* Cf. Benn, The Greek Pkilosopkers^y pp. 47-52. 
' Not in every case, however; see pp. 52 f. 
' Cf. Phaedrus, 245 a; Laws, 682 a. 
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that he, too, shares in the inspiration of Homer, is af^iarently accepted 
by Socrates. 

In the Meno we begin to see the emergence of a new standard of 
truth. '' Can virtue be taught ? " is the question. Only that can be 
taught, the argument proceeds, which can be known. Yet it appears 
that a man can not seek either for that which he knows or for that of 
wiiich he is ignorant.^ As a solution of this dilemma, Socrates proposes 
the previous existence of the soul, which he accepts from the priests 
and from Pindar and many other poets. '' The soul, then, being im- 
mortal and having many times come to birth, and having beheld the 
things of a former life and of Hades and all matters, there is nothing 
which it has not learned; so it is not strange that it can recollect what 
it knew before about virtue and about other matters. . . . For in • 
truth investigation and learning are altogether the same as recollec- 
tion." ^ This doctrine is confirmed by the geometrical reasoning of an 
untrained boy, who is described as recalling opinions that he previously 
held.' Human affairs, however, are conducted not by science, but by 
right opinion, which must be distinguished from science because it can 
not, like science, deduce things rationally from a cause.^ Hence 
iinaHjiiri is more valuable than dpOif 66^a,^ though in practice dpdii 86^ 
is as effective as 4xt<rn7/ii7.* So the statesmen, who act through dpSi^ 
dd^a and not through kiri<TT^nri, are, like the xP^<^M<t'^^ ^nd iiLvt€l% and 
oi ToirfTucol &iravT€Sy divinely inspired.^ 

In the Meno two points should especially be noted. In the first 
place, Plato is hinting at a standard of truth that shall be nothing less 
than absolute. The soul in its previous existence knew everything,* 
and can recover this knowledge by degrees. That is different from the 
knowledge of practical arts with which the inspiration of the poet and 
of the rhapsode was contrasted in the Ion; for it discovers necessary 
relationships among things, and it does not depend on inspiration. Of 
the methods of djfiifiv^ihs, Plato does not here say more than that the 
opinions which a man has always held are aroused by questions; * the 
method was later to be developed further in the Fkaedo. We must 
note moreover that inspiration, which in the Ion was contrasted with 

^ Meno, 80 e. ^ Ibid., 98 a. ' Meno, 99 cd. 

« Ibid,, 81 cd. » Ibid. • Ibid., 81 c. 

* Ibid., 85 c. * Ibid., 98 be. * dy^A^^crot, Ibid., 85 d. 
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the knowledge of the practical arts, is here placed in the same category 
with it. The reason, however, is patent; the inspired toltitikoI iravres 
together with the statesmen, are wiable to refer their opinions to a 
cause, and can not therefore be credited with science in the strict sense. 
But their opinions may be as valuable for practical purposes as if they 
were causally connected. So 6p^Jf^^a may imply a real possession 
of truth, and is inferior to kri^rififiri only because it can not explain the 
truth. It is not Plato's intention, of course, in this place to laud the 
practical value of inspiration, which is in theory only a makeshift; on 
the other hand, it becomes a makeshift only when the theoretically 
possible grasp of truth by means of di^^/x^oxs is assmned to be not an 
ideal but an actuality. We shall see that a similar valuation of ddfyi 
occurs in later dialogues. 

The Symposium is so full of imagery and of poetry that it is a hard 
and not altogether a gracious task to seek in it a definite formulation 
of philosophic doctrine. Yet the dialogue, in spite of its exceedingly 
complex form, throws a new light on our problem. At the home of 
Agathon, the tragic poet, the guests engage in a series of encomia on 
love. Although Socrates does not altogether omit, in his own contri- 
bution to the discussion, the ideas of his other predecessors, it is par- 
ticularly the speech of the poet Agathon that is taken up and developed 
by him. For Agathon in his eulogy of Love has asserted that Love is 
a poet and the source of poetry in others.^ " Since the birth of Love, 
and from the Love of the beautiful, has sprung every good in heaven 
and earth."^ Using this rhetorical panegyric, which was " half playful, 
yet having a certain measure of seriousness," as a sort of text, Socrates 
proceeds to contribute his share to the discussion. Only he will not, 
like the others, say only what is good of Love, whether true or false; 
he will say only what is true. From his predecessors, then, Socrates 
accepts the conception of Love as a force that permeates all nature; 
he agrees with Agathon that Love is of the beautiful, and emphasizes, 
in a bit of dialectic, the point that it is of a beauty not in possession of 
the lover. And since the good is also beautiful. Love in wanting 
the beautiful wants also the good.' 

The discourse of Diotima, which Socrates recounts, may be regarded 
as giving the views of Plato himself, who wishes to represent Socrates 

* Symp, 196 de. * Ibid,, 197 b. • Ibid., 201. 
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as too tactful to give utterance on his own authority to views that in a 
way contradict those of his host. He is also a learner. And what does 
he learn ? Diotima explains to him, in allegory, the paradox of the 
position of Love between possession and non-possession. In the 
MenOf we saw, a similar paradox was solved by an appeal to the doc- 
trine of iof&fiifritns; the soul recovers what it formerly had.^ Here the 
solution is in mythical form; as the child of Plenty and Poverty, Love 
is neither fair nor foul, and is between divine and mortal, as he is be-r 
tween ignorance and knowledge.' Love then, aims at the beautiful, 
or rather at the everlasting possession of the beautiful and the good.* 
Further, in accordance with its nature. Love desires to procreate, 
and to bring forth ofiFspring, since only in this way can mortals achieve 
a sort of immortality. For in a world where all is change, both in body 
and in soul, it is only reproduction on the one hand and recollection on 
the other hand that conserve identity; hence the desire for inmior- 
tality of either kind.^ Diotima describes the creations of the soul: 
** wisdom and the other forms of virtue, of which all the poets and those 
who are called creative are the begetters." * And the fairest part of 
wisdom is that which is concerned with the ordering of states and 
families. Whoever has the seed of these qualities planted in him in 
his youth, in maturity seeks the beautiful so that he may beget off- 
spring. His children are fairer than mortal children; and so it is that 
Homer and Hesiod, that Lycurgus and Solon have achieved im- 
mortality .• 

At this point, though there is not an actual break in the thought, 
Diotima indicates by her language that we are passing to a new stage 
in the argument. She adopts the language of the mysteries, and tells 
Socrates that the mysteries so far described are within his grasp, but 
that the complete initiation and the sight of the mystic revelation to 
which they lead are perhaps beyond him. When we remember the ironic 
assumption by Socrates of the r61e of pupil in this part of the dialogue, 
we are justified in regarding what follows as exactly the new doctrine 
that Plato is interested in putting forth, and which he wishes expressly 
to distinguish from what has gone before and to mark as something 
not easily to be grasped by the average man. Li what has gone before, 

^ Meno, So c ff. * Ibid,, 206 a. * Ibid., 209 a. 

* Symp, 204 b. ^ Ibid, 207 c ff. * Ibid,, 209 a-e. 
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the aspiration for permanence in a life of change has resulted, through 
the loving embrace of beauty, in the begetting of wisdom and virtue. 
Of these the types are the productions of the poet and of the legislator. 
In what follows, we have a glowing forecast of the stages by which the 
lover should^ proceed. In other words, a prognunme is being an- 
nounced. The lover should begin with the love of a single beautiful 
body, and should thus beget beautiful thoughts; then, perceiving that 
the beauty in any body is akin to that in other bodies, and that their 
beauty is one, he should be a lover of all beautiful bodies. Next, he 
should realize the superiority of the beauty that resides in souls, and 
should proceed to the contemplation of the beauty that is to be f oimd 
in practices and in laws, and hence to think little of bodUy beauty. He 
will then approach the sciences and contemplate their beauty, till 
drawing near to the vast sea of beauty he gazes upon it and begets a 
host of fair thoughts in his love of wisdom, and at last he beholds a 
single science, namely, that of beauty. The scholar in love who has 
reached this point then suddenly catches sight of a wondrous beauty, 
the goal of all his toils, a beauty that is eternal, absolute, and unchang- 
ing. It can not be represented to sense ^ or stated in terms of inteUect' 
It is absolute, and the source of the changing beauties of other things. 
This is the goal toward which tends the right love of beautiful things, 
rising as by the steps of a ladder from the love of particular beauties, 
through fair practices and fair sciences to the science of beauty itself, 
which ends in the knowledge of the essence of beauty.^ This life, lived 
in the contemplation of real beauty, is the noblest ideal dmt a man 
could have; and the lover, always desirous of procreation, would at 
this stage have come into contact with truth, and so would beget not 
mere images of virtue, but true virtue. 

In the Sympostum, Plato develops further the notion at which he 
merely hints in the Meno — the ideal of a knowledge that is absolute. 
But whereas in the Metu) the method was one of simple remembering, 
in the Symposium Plato, influenced no doubt by the image of the 

^ Symp. 2X0 a: iiof nt 6fi$Qt turlv] ibid.f 310 a: t6p 6/Mt Untra M roOro t6 

* Ibid.f 3X1 a: ob 6* at ^oMraaBitaifrai tMr^ t6 koX^ olo¥ irp6ffcaw6i^ n Mk 
X«iP«f oM AXXo oMh Sa» aQfia iMtkxu* 
' Ilnd,f Mk Tif X^of Mk Tif kwiffHiixti, 

* Ibid; 31 X c. 
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lover's separation from the beloved, proposes knowledge of the abso- 
lute as the goal of love of the beautiful. From this point of view, the 
discourse must be regarded as the sketch of the end toward which the 
aesthetic experience logically tends. Particular beautiful things impel 
us to go beyond the world of sense into the world of thought where 
beauty itself is contemplated. But inasmuch as this ultimate beauty 
is neither corporeal nor even capable of representation in terms of intel- 
lect, it may be distinguished from the absolute that is finally envisaged 
by the philosopher who goes through the various steps of dialectic 
described in the Phaedo and the Republic. In this case, Plato seems to 
have been carried away by the enthusiasm of his imagination, in 
his attempt to assume a goal for the activity which deals with beauty. 
In later discussions of the dialectic process Plato does not indeed try 
to describe his absolute, but he makes it clear that he is dealing with 
a postulate of reason. In a certain sense, therefore. Love may be said 
to philosophize; ^ but in order to accomplish this end. Love is forced 
to give up its contact with the things of sense and to seek real beauty 
by the exercise of the intellect. What he finds is something that would 
ordinarily hardly be described as beauty at all. The later stages of the 
lover's ascent are described much as are those of the 5taXcicriic6s, who 
proceeds from the perception of particular objects to universal quali- 
ties and finally to an absolute. Is the accoimt in the Symposium^ then, 
simply an accoimt of dialectic ? The answer must be, I think, that it 
includes dialectic and something more. The lover of beauty aspires 
not only to know the truth but to embrace it ardently and to beget 
true virtue. His path, like that of the dtaX€Krtic6s, leads to the siun- 
mit of the same moimtain; ^ the mountain to him, however, is known 
as beautiful, to the dioK&cTucSs it is known as good. That does not 
mean that we have in the Symposium merely a dialectic tinged with 
emotion, such as we undoubtedly find in the Republic, We have 
rather the purifying of emotion by the intellect. And this conception 
was the more easily entertained by Plato by reason of the Greek 
tradition that extended the meaning of icaX6i' to conduct; it seems 
to be Plato above all, however, who extended the meaning of the word 
still farther to include the region of the intellect. Is it then fair to sup- 

^ Symp. 203 d: ^Xmro^wv ; ibid,y 210 d: 4y ^iXcxro^^ iufid^. 

' Symp. 211 c: &vt(p hropofiaaiiois; Rep, 511 ab: olof krifidaus re koI bpfjAs, 
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pose that any other concept would have served Plato's purpose as 
well as that of beauty ? ^ Could he have begun as easily with justice 
or equality ? From a logical point of view, no doubt he could, as in 
fact, in the Phaedo, he did. Where Plato seems to make a distinction 
is in the greater impetus that the love of beauty gives to the lover. 
Though the perception of similar qualities in any kind of sensibilia 
may arouse a reminiscence of universals,^ we are told in the Phaedrus^ 
as we shall see,^ that it is especially the sense of beauty which instigates 
this reminiscence. It is in fact hardly too much to say that it is the 
love of beauty that first gives Plato the incentive to rise from the 
world of sense to the world of pure thought, and that he makes the 
method which is outlined in the Symposium his general type of philo- 
sophic investigation. It is possibly going too far to find with L6v^que 
in the preceding growth of Greek art the seeds of the doctrine of ideas.* 
Yet it is true that whenever Plato has occasion to mention a quality 
and regard it as an cf^os, rb KoKbv is usually the first or one of the first 
that comes into his mind; in the later dialogues, t6 hyoBbv more fre- 
quently comes first.^ Further we note that in the Symposium the only 
concept that is mentioned is the single one of beauty. Now it would 
of course be absurd to imagine that Plato ever thought he could solve 
all metaphysical problems by the use of this one concept.* Clearly 
Plato deals in the Symposium with the concept that fits his immediate 
subject; the significant thing is that his consideration of it leads him 
to sketch for the first time an ideal something like the science of 
dialectic. 

* Cf. C. P. Parker, H, S, C. P., xxvii (1916), p. 73. 

* PhaedOj 75 c ff.; see p. 25. • Phaedrus, 250 d; see p. 60. 

* Cf. C. L6v^que, Quid Pkidiae Plato Debuerit, Paris, 1852, p. 60, quoted by 
Lutoslawski, The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, p. 235. 

* Euthydemus, 301 a: ledXXof rt. The doctrine of ideas has not been distinctly 
broached before this dialogue; this passage may therefore indicate that Plato used 
to talk about rd icaX^i^ before he had a regular theory of ideas. Cf. Cratylus, 439 c: 
KoK^if Kol iryoBbv icrX.; Gorgias, 474 de: rd icaXd irkpra) Phaedo, 65 d: BUatop, icaX6r, 
iiyad^; ibid., 77 a: icaX^i' re koI irfMv Kai r&XXa trkma', ibid,, 100 b: KahJbv oJbrb 
KoB* ain'6 koI kyoBhuf Kai iikya koX riXXa irkpra". Rep. 507 b: roXXd caXd . . • koX 
ToKKii d^a^d koX Ueurra dbron; Phcedrus, 246 de: KoiKSv, ao^, dyaMv koI top &n 
ToujvTov; Theaetetus, 157 d: AyaSdip . . . xoXdr; Parmenides, 130 b: iucalov lud 
KoXoO Ktd iiyoBod; PhUebus, 55 b: kyoBbv . . . KaK&¥, 

* Cf. Shorey, The Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 35 f. 
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The ccmtribution of the Symposium to the solution of our problem, 
then, is twofold. In the first place, we have a statement of the actual 
results of the love of beauty, and of the productions of the soul that 
come to birth thereby; the t3rpical examples of these are the works of 
the poets and the other creative artists, and of legislators. As in the 
MetiOy there is no depreciation of the works of poets, except, of course, 
as they necessarily rank lower than the productions of the ideal activity 
that is to follow. Secondly, we have a statement of the end toward 
which the love of the beautiful ought to lead if carried to its logical 
extreme. This end is described as no more than a desirable, though 
never attained, ideal; ^ and it takes us from the perception of particu- 
lar beautiful objects to the pure concept of beauty. It is really the 
denial of the principle on which modem languages describe the love 
of the beautiful by expressions derived from the word ata$ri<ns. It 
ends, we notice, with the statement that he who is in contact with 
reality will bring forth true virtue. That means that truth can be 
begotten by the ecstatic vision of the lover of beauty. The truth so 
begotten, of course, would be of a purely intellectual nature. 

m 

Even more than the Symposium, the Phaedo affirms a distinction 
between body and soul, between sense and thought. In the acquisition 
of wisdom the body is an obstacle; the sight and the hearing can not 
give truth, still less the other senses.^ Even the soul is hampered in 
its search by the body, and can grasp the truth only as it succeeds in 
getting rid of this disability. Of such a process, the life of the philoso- 
pher is the supreme example.' He alone has learned the necessity of 
purification from bodily impediments that must precede all knowledge, 
and regards the attainment of the several virtues as an initiatory pur- 

^ That this passage describes an e:q)erience whose realization can be only ap- 
proximated appears from the language: Symp. 210 a: khjf r&s hpBSn nerly . . . r^ 
6piB&s I6vra krl tcvto t6 wpay/M ... My dpOQs ih^n^cu 6 ih^o6ft<i«of ; ibid., 210 e: Ot&- 
fte^os i^c^^s re koI dfiOQs ri, icaXd; ibid., 211 b: iratf S^ ns dir6 rwi^c 6id t6 6pOQs 
vanJUpavrtiP hramjUiv kxtipo t6 koK^ ipxv^ KaBopap, vxt^ i» rt iiTroLTo rw r^Xovf ; 
f^., 21Z d: yraXiOa . . . tWtp mv AXXo9t; ibid,, 211 d: d liuf wort ISnt; ibid., 
211 d: H 5^a . . . ct r^ ybfotto; ibid., 212 a: ctrep r^p AXXqy. 

» Pka^do, 6s b. • Ibid., 65 c 11. 
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gation.^ Hence the philosopher is, of the many wand-bearers at the 
mysteries, one of the few inspired.' 

It would seem that the severance between body and soul, between 
sense and thought, could go no further. But Plato makes reservations. 
In the proof of the immortality of the soul, as in the de&ition of virtue 
in the MettOy Plato has recourse to the doctrine of recollection. Elnowl- 
edge of the abstract ideas may arise by a process of association.^ For 
example, the lover may be reminded of his beloved by a l3rre or by a 
garment; to see Simmias may remind one of Cebes; to see a painted 
horse or lyre may remind one of a man; a picture of Simmias puts one 
in mind of Cebes or of Simmias himself.^ This reminiscence arises 
partly from the perception of similarity, partly from the perception of 
dissimilarity.*^ Moreover, in addition to the recognition of similarity, 
we notice whether one thing falls short of another with regard to simi- 
larity. Now there is such a thing as abstract equality, not one of a 
number of particulars. Yet we are put in mind of it by our perception 
of particulars. On this point Socrates is explicit; it is the senses 
through which we attain to our rediscovery of the universals.* 

What is more to our purpose, t6 koKSv is described as being in ex- 
actly the same relation as the other qualities that have been discussed.^ 
The demonstration of the inmiortality of the soul, moreover, rests on 
the affirmation of these qualities as having a i^ existence prior to the 
particular things which we refer to them; and this affirmation is de- 
scribed as familiar.^ In fact, nothing is to Socrates so clear as the ex- 
istence of these things.* Unlike the particulars, they are inunutkble 
and invisible, and can be apprehended only by a process of thought.^® 
Accordingly, the universe is divided into two t3rpes of existence: the 
visible and the invisible, of which the former is ever-changing, the 

* Phaedo, 65 c-69 c. * Ibid., 73 c. 

* Ibid,, 69 c. * Ibid., 73 de. • Ibid., 74 a. 

* Ibid., 75 ab: rSdt biioKaywiieif, iiii &XXo9^ aJbrh [i. e. t6 ttrw] bfytPOtiKkwai 
pafik dwar^p ctFOt bfycnjaoL &XX' ^ he rod tSttp ij &ipaa6ai ^ lie rufos AXXiys tQp idoB^tiup, 
ToSfrdif 6i xdyra raOra X^oi ... lie 7c rctp aUrBiiatosp Sit bnfovjaai &n xdyra rd h 
raZs aXoBHaufUf hc§l»w rt dpkytrat roO 6 hrrtp Xffw, koX aJtrrw kpMarrtph ktrrw. 

» Ibid., 7S c ff. 

* Ibid., 76 d. I have already explained in what way it seems to me that this 
statement should be understood, p. 4, n. 5 (4) on p. 5. 

* Ibid., 77 a. " Ibid., 79 a. 
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latter changeless. This circumstance is given as the reason for an 
ascetic life; the senses are to be distrusted/ and one should guard 
against being deceived by the emotions, and especially by the emotions 
that are excited by the sense of sight, into accepting for true what is 
really not true; in this condition, above all, the soul is shackled by the 
body.* 

Again, in order to investigate the nature of causaU^, Socrates has 
recourse to a second resort,' that is, to thought,^ making use of hy- 
potheses.^ This process brings him back to what he describes as a 
familiar and often discussed hypothesis, namely, the real existence of 
certain concepts.* Further, how the relation of beautiful things to 
beauty itself is to be expressed, he is not quite sure; he is siure, how- 
ever, of the fact that they are beautiful by reason of beauty.^ 

In the Phaedoy then, as in the Symposium^ we find a sharp division 
between the world of sense and the world of thought. Sure knowl- 
edge can be only of the world of thought; it follows, therefore, that in 
order to attain sure knowledge one should get rid of the dependence on 
the evidence of the senses as far as possible. Whereas, however, the 
transition from the senses to thought is in the Symposium effected by 
the discovery of beauty first in sensible forms, then in intellectual 
forms, in the Pkaedo it is effected by the discovery of an intelligible 
principle beyond particulars * or inherent in them,* which is to be ac- 
cepted as an hypothesis as certain as anything that is known.^^ We 
note further that however anxious Plato is to get rid of the dependence 
on the senses ^^ and the emotions,^ the senses are indispensable as a 
means of acquiring knowledge of ideas. Of themselves, they can give 
no truth; yet without them we can not recapture the eternally existing 
realities that we once knew. Now the doctrine of recollection is only 
a poetic way of throwing into quasi-historical form a logical principle. 

1 Phaedo, 83 a. * Ibid,, 83 cd. 

' Ihid,, 99 c: Mn€fiO¥ wXalup, Which, after all, is not worse than the sight of 
things themselves (ibid,, 99 e-ioo a). 

* Ibid., 99 e: elf robs \6yovs. * Ibid,, 100 b. 

' Ibid,, 100 a: braBitiepot, ^ Ibid., 100 c-e. 

* Phaedo, 74 a: irapd raura rd^ra l^rtpSp rt, 

* Ibid,, ZOOC5: /Acr^€&; 100 d 5: irapouaia ctrc KouKOpla €It€ 5^9 5i^ xal Srots 
Tpoffy&oijJbni, 

» Ibid,, 100 a; 107 b. " Ibid., 83 a. » Ibid., 83 c 
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Just as the Greeks had tended to attribute to a power outside them- 
selves the inspiration that they could not account for within them- 
selves/ Plato finds it convenient to suppose that the knowledge of uni- 
versal which we acquire, though we have previously seemed not to 
know them,' is to be explained by a knowledge of them before this life. 
The logical truth that is contained in this explanation, however, is not 
dependent on the explanation; it amoimts to what modem philos- 
ophers would call the a priori ^ possession of forms of thought and 
perception. Indeed, one is tempted to compare the doctrine of ivktamiint 
with the doctrine of Slant, in which the universals are forms of cogni- 
tion, and are not valid except in relation to perception. But Plato 
would never have admitted that the imiversals are dependent for their 
validity on perception; all that he will grant to the senses is that for 
us they are the means by which we first obtain our acquaintance with 
universals. 

In the Symposium^ the only universal discussed, as we saw, was that 
of beauty. In his discussion of the love of beauty, he foimd that love 
of beautiful sensible objects leads to love of beauty itself. In the 
Phaedoy the perception not only of beautiful objects but of other objects 
may lead to the knowledge of their respective imiversals. Naturally 
we find that these imiversals are now not the end of desire, as was 
appropriate in the Symposium, but objects of knowledge. That is 
because we have here the logical statement, in a general form, of the 
principle that leads us from sense to thought. We note, however, that 
just as in the Symposium Plato foreshadowed a science of beauty 
which was to crown all lower forms of experience, in the Phaedo again 
we have the presage of a science ^ which is to deal with the h3rpothesis 
of forms, which are to be examined so as to secure the greatest degree 
of certainty of which man is capable.^ Each universal is the cause of 
the particulars to which it is related; and in general, everything is dis- 
posed in the way that is best for it* 

Since in the Phaedo Plato does not discuss directly the matter of 
poetry proper,^ we can only reconstruct from it the views that he 

* Cf . pp. 8 f . ; 16 fiF. ' MenOi ^5 c. ' Cf . Phaedo, 76 de : {nrkpxauv^ vpln^tw, 

* PkaedOy 90 b: 1) Ttpl roin \bnfwt rkyyu. * Ibid,, 107 b. 

* Ihid.y 97 c: fik\rtaTw\ cf. Symp, 205 e: LyoBiiv, 

' Unless the passage 60 b-^z b is to be regarded as Platonic. I have already 
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would probably have expressed, and then note in succeeding dialogues 
how far these views are confirmed. Elnowledge of the truth must mean 
knowledge of imiversals; to concern oneself only with the world of 
sense is to shut oneself off from the only region where truth can be 
found. Therefore the poet who attempts to convey truth simply by 
the use of sensible images is lending himself to deception. In order to 
make sure that his poems give some sort of knowledge of truth, he 
must choose his images in such a way that the reader or hearer shall 
be reminded by the particulars of the imiversals. Further, Plato 
would deprecate any attempt by the poet to appeal so strongly to the 
emotions that the mind would think only of the sensible images, and 
forget to pass beyond them to the realities that can be apprehended 
only by the mind. So much, and perhaps not more than so much, 
Plato might have said. There is no suggestion yet that poetry as a 
whole is to be distrusted.^ 

IV 

In the previous dialogues we have seen Plato gradually approaching 

*''' the problem of the nature of truth. In each case he has chosen a single 

aspect of the problem, because of a special interest. In the Republic 

we find his most extended and his most serious attempts to formulate 

an answer to the problem; we find in it also several discussions about 

X the value of poetry in its relation to philosophy. 

indicated (p. 14) my belief that there is no reason to suppose this passage not to be 
Socratic. If the passage, however, is Platonic, it supports the view here defended, 
since Socrates is represented as trying to express in the form of a m3rth, dealing 
with sensible material, a universal idea. Moreover, fiovaucii in the popular sense 
is portrayed as a form of 0tXo<ro0(a, the highest /townicii, 

^ Lutoslawski suggests. The Origin and Growth ofPlaio^s Logic (p. 264) , that in the 
Phaedo Plato treats the poets with less respect than in the Symposium. He says 
that they are quoted " with a certain irony " (65 b) or with a " certain air of superi- 
ority and contempt" (70c). But SpvKowrw (65b), the word which Plato here 
uses of the poets, is exactly the word which he himself uses of the precious doctrine 
of ideas (76 d). Cf. Plotinus 10. 6 (I, loi, ed. Kirchhofif); BpvKKoOttamf surely 
means merely " frequently discussed." Again, the mention of the comic poets 
(iuafUf6ow<H^ 70c) is a good dramatic touch; it was the comic poets who had just 
been among the indirect accusers of Socrates, and they had made the very charge 
that they are here said to make (cf. Apology, 18 d; 19 c). But it is impossible to 
deduce from these references a notion of Plato's attitude. Can we argue a reelect 
for Homer from the use of quotations (94 d~95 a) ? 
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We have already seen ^ that the claim of Homer to be r^;arded by 
the Greeks as their chief educator had been disputed on moral grounds 
by several early philosophers. Further, a writer of great learning and 
insight has told us: ' " The imderlying presumption of the whole of 
Plato's attack upon Greek poetry is that poetry was the universally 
recognized teacher of Greece. The head and front of his indictment is 
not that poetry does not teach, but that her doctrines — so Plato at 
least believed — are too often demoralizing and degrading." These 
words sum up very aptly a part of Plato's criticism; they err, as I 
think it will appear, in pretending to explain '' the whole of Plato's 
attack." They describe well and truly the criticism of the second and 
third books of the Republic; the criticism is there based on ethical 
grounds. They do not account for the criticism of the tenth book, 
which is based, as it is easy to show, on another view of the nature of 
truth and of knowledge. Similarly, StEhlin argues ' that the banish- 
ment of Homer is apparently foimded on the impossibility of finding 
knowledge in him, but that in reality the reason is his imitation of the 
immoral, and that the result of the discussion in the tenth book is es- 
sentially the same as that in the third book. Again, it will not be hard 
to show that there is a real di£Ference in the point of view of the two 
discussions, and that the difference rests on the metaphysical discus- 
sion that has intervened. 

The first half of the Republic deals with the founding of a dty 
not essentially different from the best Greek states.^ This fact ap- 
pears in the ordering of many of the social institutions on Spartan 
models.* Indeed many of the regulations that deal with poetry in the 
second and third books of the Republic are like those of Sparta, which 
kept ancient traditions about music and poetry, permitting only hynms 
to the gods. Accordingly, the criticism of poetry in the early books of ^ 
the Republic is based partly on the difference between the morality of / 
Homer and that of his own day, partly on his observation of the psy- 

» P. 10. 

' J. Adam, The Rdigiaus Teachers of Greece, p. 10. Adam, of course, realizes 
that theze is more to the problem than this (cf. his note on Rep, 598 a); he has 
here, however, committed himself to a popular half-truth. 

> Stlihlin, Die Stellung der Poesie in der Platauischen Philosophie, p. 28. 

* Rep. 470 e. 

' Cf. Jowett, transl. Plato, iii, pp. dzxff. 
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chological effect of contemporaiy diama. It will suffice to illustrate 
briefly each of these points. 

Plato begins his account of the education of the guardians of his state 
by suggesting the traditional training.^ This training includes the tell- 
ing of stories,^ which may be either true or false. Since these are used 
at any early age, when children are impressionable, it is important to 
choose only good fictions. But of the old story tellers of Greece even 
the greatest, Homer and Hesiod, not only tell lies but tell them badly, 
in that their stories do not give true pictiures of the gods. They de- 
scribe the gods as conmiitting all sorts of inunoral acts of which chil- 
dren ought not to hear. And children are incapable of understanding 
allegorical interpretations of these stories. At this time Socrates and 
Adeimantus are not poets, but founders of a state; so they can not say 
just what poems shall be written, but can merely indicate what forms ' 
will be accepted. In the first place, God is always to be represented as 
he is; that is, as good and as the cause only of good. In the second 
place, God never changes. Stories of Homer to the contrary are to be 
condenmed. God has no need of any kind of lie; though there is room 
for an innocent sort of lie, in which the liar is not himself deceived. 
This serves its purpose in mythology, where we make falsehood as 
much like truth as we can, since we know little about ancient times.^ 
. It is justified because it gives a notion of truth even before children are 
capable of imderstanding the truth by the use of their reasons; ^ but 
the use of lies is permitted only to rulers.* There is another reason for 
censuring Homer,^=^ poems tend to make men fear death and the 
lower world.(' No less reprehensible are the lamentations of heroes and 
above all the lamentations and the laughter of the gods. Plato shrinks 
from accusing Homer of impiety in telling inmioral stories about 
Achilles; ^et all stories that impute evil-doing to the gods and that 
make heroes no better than m^ are to be done away with, lest they 
make the young lax in morals.^C-^inally, the poets are not to be allowed 
to represent wicked men as prospering and just men as wretched.* 

* Rep, 376 e. * /Wrf.,376e: Xdyous; 377 a: m^^ovs. » Ibid.f 379a: rifwws, 

* Ibid.f 382 d: iut>oi'ii(H€WT€s tQ dXij^rd \^eS5of 5ri /idXcara, t^ct XP^H^'O*' toiou- 
/icp; cf . 414 be ff. 

• Ihid., 402 a; 424 a; 425 a. • Ibid,, 389 b. * /Wtf., 391 a. 

• Ihid.j 392 e. • Ibid,y 392 b. 
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So far Plato has discussed the subject matter of poetry.^ All his 
criticism of Homer to this point is based on ethical grounds; it is, in- 
deed, a more complete and illustrated version of the criticisms which 
Xenophanes and Heracleitus had made.^ It would be true to say that 
it exemplifies the ancient quarrel between poetiy and philosophy, if 
we limit philosophy in this instance to moral philosophy. But there 
has not yet been any hint of a criticism of poetry as such; stories and 
poems even though fictions, are retained, provided that they are purged 
of immoral elements. . 

Plato next discusses the forms of poetry.* He divides poetry into I 
kinds, according to the extent to which imitation is employed. Thus 
tragedy and comedy are altogether imitations of action and of speech; r 
dithyrambic is devoid of imitation; epic is in part imitative. The I 
question propounded is whether poets are to be admitted as imitators 
in general, or whether they shall be allowed to imitate only certain 
things, and, in that case, what they may imitate, or, finally, whether 
they shall be debarred altogether from imitation.^ This may mean 
only a question whether tragedy and comedy are to be admitted, or the 
argument may lead us further.^ As it turns out, the argument in this ^ 
passage is concerned with the effect of imitative poetry on the minds/ 
and characters of the public. Plato begins by asking whether the 
guardians ought to be imitators; this question, however, he finds, has 
been settled by the rule already laid down that one man can do only 
one thing well. If a man is to play a serious part in life, he can not at 
the same time imitate other parts also. Even when two kinds of imi- 
tation seem to be close to each other, the same persons cannot succeed 
in both; they can not write comedy and tragedy equally welL' The 

* Rep. 392 d. • Cf. p. 10. • Rep. 392 d. * Ibid., 394 d. 

* This is not a reference to the discussion of epic in the tenth book, as Jowett and 
Campbell wrongly hold. (Cf. Adam on 294 d; 595 a.) Here the reference is 
clearly to the question that immediately follows: shall the guardians be imitators 
at all (394 e)? Note the word ro^iv, 394 e i; this word introduces the >^os 
just mentioned, 394 d 8. 

* But in Symp. 223 d Socrates tries to make Agathon and Aristophanes admit 
that the same man ought to be able to write both tragedy and comedy. We notice 
that the two poets do not quite follow the argument (06 <r4»6dpa hrofibwn); as a 
matter of history, the Greek comic writers did not write tragedy, nor did the Greek 
tragedians write comedy (in the strict sense). That, perhaps Socrates meant to 
argue, was because their notions were derived from the world of sense about them, 
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reason for this lies in human nature; ^ we can not do more than one 
thing well. And the art which the guardians have adopted is the ex- 
clusive art of making freedom for the dty ; therefore ^' if they imitate 
at all, they should imitate only those characters which are suitable to 
their profession — the courageous, temperate, holy, free, and the like," 
since '' imitations begun in youth and continued into later life grow 
into habits and are established in the body and voice and mind." The 
guardians accordingly must not imitate women, or base men, or animals, 
or natural phenomena; they will, in fact, prefer to imitate the sayings 
and actions of good men, and will shun those of inferior men. The 
worse a man is, the more he will be inclined to imitate any and every 
sort of thing — even all the sotmds and voices that are to be heard in 
. I the decadent theatre. Plato will admit only the pure imitator of 
r / virtue.* He grants that the mixed style is pleasant, but it is unsuitable 
/ for his state, in which men are not double or manifold, but play only 
one part.' The man who imitates everything in his poems is, there- 
fore, to be treated with all courtesy, but is to be sent out of the city; 
only the austere and severe poet is to be employed who imitates only 
the style of the virtuous and submits to the forms that the legislators 
have prescribed. 

In this passage, Plato has announced that he is going to discuss mat- 
ters of literary form or style. And he begins, to be sure, with an analy- 
sis of literature from the point of view of form. In this analysis he 
makes use of the obvious fact that poetry, like other kinds of art, is 
imitative; that is, it represents persons and things. In this sense, 
Plato is making no innovation. Socrates had expressed only the obvi- 
ous and accepted notion when he said that sculpture is an imitation of 
visible objects; ^ and it is in this obvious sense that Aristotle declares 
that epic poetry, and tragedy, and comedy, and dith3rrambic, and most 
flute and lyre playing are, generally, imitations.^ To Socrates, how- 

not from the contemplation of such pure beauty as Diotima had described to him. 
And such a contemplation would include the understanding of opposites (cf . Laws^ 
8i6 d). But this sort of argument is not in Plato's mind here; he is thinking here 
not of the understanding that creates drama, but of the character that drama pro- 
duces, a character that must be one and not many. 

^ Bep. 395 b: 1^ roD di^pcSnrov ^i%. 

' Ibid.f 397 d: rdr ToO litcuovt luiiffHpf Axparor. ^ Xen. Mem, 3. 10, i. 

* Cf . also 387 b. * Arist. Poa. 1447 a 6. 
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ever, imitation was not a problem, except so far as technique was con* 
cemed: it was Plato who first foimd that the obvious sense of the term 
had to be explained and changed.^ In the present passage, Plato 
divides literature according to the extent to which direct imitation 
enters into the various forms; tragedy has a larger amount of direct 
imitation than epic. At first, then, it seems as if Plato is going to base 
his decision about the admission of poetry strictly on the question of 
literary form. That, indeed, is the conclusion to which Adeimantus 
leaps.^ But that is just what Socrates will not say; all that he will lay 
down at this point is that the question must be determined as the argu- 
ment leads.^ Now the argument that follows, we must note particu- 
larly, is based not on^ the distinction of literary form, but on the effect 
produced by poetry on its hearers. The question that immediately 
follows is whether the guardians ought to be imitators, and, if so, what 
they ought to imitate. Plato almost seems to suggest that his guardi- 
ans are actually to become actors on the stage; but that he expressly 
denies.^ Yet he proceeds at once to suggest that if they are to imitate 
at all, they shall imitate only characters that are becoming to their 
profession. It is dear that his meaning is not that they are to become 
actors, but that they shall by force of imagination and S3rmpathy enter 
into the spirit of poetic imitations; they shall imitate, not on the stage^^ 
but with their minds and emotions, and as result, in their character.' 
In this sense, the spectator of a play is as much an imitator as the poet 
or the actor. Now it can not be doubted that Plato is thinking in the 
present passage especially of the sort of plays that were being eidiibited 

^ Aristotle, of course, changed the meaning, too, but in a different way. It will 
be seen that in this study I make a very sparing use of Aristotle. That is partly 
because the relation of Aristotle's theory of art to Plato's has been well discussed 
(C. Belger, De Aristotele eliam in Arte Poetica Componenda PlaUmis Disdpulo, 
Berlin, 1872; G. Finsler, PkUon und die Aristotelische Poetiky Leipzdg, 1900), partly 
because although, as all writers agree, the germs of most of Aristotle's ideas about 
art are to be found in Plato, Aristotle's purposes and views are so different that his 
writings are in this matter a misleading guide to the meaning of Plato. 

' Rep, 394 d: itamtboiuu . . . vnmrtlaBal v% ctr« TOpaj^^iMBa rpaytfdlap re kqI 

' Ibid,, 374 d: Ihro di^ 6 'Myos &<rw€p «veD/ia ^hUt Tubrfi tr£oy. Cf. p. 31, n. 5. 

* Rep. 395 be. 

* On this point, cf . the admirable discussion of R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on the 
RepubHc rf Plato, London, 1910, pp. 99-108. 
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in his own day, in which strange and debased types of character wef» 
shown in morbid or questionable situations, and in which at the same 
time eveiy device that the stage could devise was being used to make 
the representation seem lifelike. And the purpose of this drama, as 
Plato had already pointed out, was not to be of profit to the spectators, 
but to give them mere pleasure of a low sort, and to flatter the mob.^ 
This appeal was all the more dangerous if the poet happened to be a 
man of talent.' Yet Plato does not here attempt to decide on a basis 
of literary form what kinds of poetry are to be admitted. What he 
does lay down as a principle is that poets must not be allowed to pre- 
sent realistically all sorts of persons and situations; only those things 
are to be imitated which would serve as examples for imitation by the 
citizens. 

In this passage, several points should be especially noted. In the 
first place, although we are led to suppose that the argument is to be 
one of literary form, it turns out that the argument is really concerned 
with ethical questions. That is because Plato begins by defining the 
types of literature according to their use of imitation, but then asks, 
not which is the best type, but quite a different question. He asks 
what sort of human nature ought to be imitated. The conclusion is, 
the sort of human nature that we ought in actual practice to imitate is 
the sort that poets ought by their art to imitate. The answer, then, is 
ethical. In the second place, we note that Plato does not here raise 
at all the question whether it is possible for poetic imitation to give 
any grasp of truth. Here it is assumed that imitation may, so far as it 
goes, give a true picture of its object. In a word, the metaphysical 
criticism of imitation has not come into the argimient. We note 
further what is implied in the view of imitation that is here advanced. 
/{Plato seems to hold that poetic imitation may to a certain extent deal 
with universals. He has blamed Homer for not representing the gods 
as they are; ' that implies at least that a true representation of them 
is not impossible. Again, he says that there is a sort of style in which 
a good man would speak,^ and he admits the poet who imitates the 

* Cortios, 50a b-d. 

* Cf. Rep, 387 b (about ** Homer and the other poets ")• 

* Rep, 377 e; 388 c. Cf. also p. 68, n. 2. 
^ Ibid,t 396 b: $aTu> n tI3of \k^§ti»t r^ Hal ittiy^aHat, hf i A» ^i|7otro 6 Hf Btfti 

KoKM itikyaMt, 
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style of the virtuous.^ In theory, at least, then, there is a form or type 
of activity and of speech which not only can be imitated but which 
should be imitated.* Finally, we note in passing that Plato hints that 
even comedy is not to be ruled out of the state, provided that it is pro- 
duced in a proper spirit of pleasantry.' 

The next passage concerns us, because although it is not about 
poetry it is about other forms of art, the discussion of which is expressly 
based on the same principles.^ Just as subject matter and style were 
subjected to a censorship, to make sure that they tended to produce 
certain kinds of character, melody and harmony and rhythm are to 
receive a similar purgation. Plato implies that in some way it is pos- 
sible to imitate character by these musical modes, and that character 
may therefore be influenced by them.^ And in words that are fuU of 
feeling and of poetry he describes what may be the influence on the 
young of an environment of beautiful sculpture and architecture and 
other works of creative art; if the artists are naturally endowed with 
the power to track out the essential nature of the beautiful and the 
graceful,* the yoimg receive the good in everything, and through eyes 
and ears an effluence of every beautiful thing, like a breeze from a 
healthful region, reaches them, and they are insensibly brought into 
harmony with the beauty of reason.^ Music above all sinks into the 
inward places of the soul, and breeds in one an appreciation of the 
beautiful and the good, so that when, later, reason comes to one, it is 
greeted as no stranger. But education will not be complete till the 
guardians have learned to know the essential forms of temperance and 
courage and liberality and magnificence and their kin and their oppo- 
sites and can recognize them in every context wherever they are found, 
and also their images, not slighting them in small things or in great, 
but regarding them as all within the same art or study.^ Finally, the 

^ Rep. 398 b: dt . . . n^ roO lirtcacovf \kfy» lufaotro. 

* Cf. also 401 b: tois Touirats ijtiuf . . . IrtoTaiTp'^ koI TpoaaifayKaarkoif n)y 
roO iLyoBcXf tUAya ^ftfovf l/ATouuf rots TovfuAoauf 4 m4 irap' iiiutf itouitp. Concerning 
this point, more will be said below, p. 37. 

* Rep. 396 d: oOk . . . fftrouSfi; 396 e: 5rc /ii^ votdifif x^^* 

* Ibid., 398 c. 

* This matter will receive further consideration below, pp. 67 ff. Cf. also Rep. 
424 c; MaiMjd , . . loyoOi^ai tiovaudis rptnroL Aifv voKitikC^ v6fua¥ tQp tteylvronf. 

* Jbid.f 40X c. ' IM., 401 d: r^ «caX$ \6y<^. * Ibid., 402 c. 
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fairest of sights is a beautiful soul in hannony with a beautiful body; 
the defect of the body can, however, be pardoned sooner than that of 
the soul, and true love is not that of violent sensual pleasure, but of 
order and beauty. So education ends in the love of beauty.^ 

Since Plato explains that his attitude toward music is to be consistent 
with the statements that he makes about the other arts, we are justified 
in looking for light on the foregoing passages in the present passage. 
And the principle, as it appears, that governs Plato in the discussion of 
music is again an ethical principle. Again it is the man of single and 
fixed purpose whose character is in the first place to be the model 
which music should try to express and which in the second place it 
should try to produce — iustum ei tenacem propositi virum. So far, 
Plato's criticism is negative; certain tjrpes of art are to be repressed. 
But he also sketches the positive benefits that art can give. Here once 
more the effect of art seems to be ethical, or rather the idea of beauty 
and of goodness are so mingled that it is impossible to distinguish 
them; for in both, it is implied, there is a rational element, so that 
the culmination of an early acquaintance with the beauty and goodness 
everywhere to be discerned is a similarity or friendship or harmony 
with the beauty of reason. Education is thus nothing less than the 
process that is instigated by the perception of ordered beauty in 
the world of sense, that sinks into the soul and breeds character, that 
then rises from love of sensible things to love of beautiful character in 
the soul, and that ends in the love of pure beauty. Of course this 
process reminds us not only in its general thought but even in its 
language of the discourse of Diotima.* What is here especially interest- 
ing is that not only beauty, or even beauty in sensible form, is given the 
power of influencing the soul in a rational way, but works of art. One 
may find it curious that Plato's instances here are not drawn from 
poetiy, which he has just limited, but from sculpture and architecture 
and other constructive arts ' and music.^ Perhaps the reason is that 
Plato could not approve of contemporary poetry, or indeed fully of 
any poetry that had ever been written, whereas it would be hard for 
sculptiu-e to change much without ceasing to be sculpture.^ And so 
Plato " did not see in the sculptors and architects of his time the signs 

» 

^ Rep. 403 c: Uiik wou rcXcurop rd itouffucdi dt rd roO acaXoG jpcorucd. 

* Symp. 201 e ff. * Rep. 401 b. * Ibid,, 401 d. * Ibid., 420 c. 
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of d^eneracy which drew his attention to the poets and musicians." ^ 
In any case we should notice that Plato wishes to consider the poets 
and the sculptors as subject to the same laws; that is, they are to be 
required to express the image of the good.* Moreover, we notice that 
the guardians, if they are to be truly educated, must have learned to 
know the forms ' of temperance and courage and liberality and magnifi- 
cence and the like, wherever they are to be foimd, and also the images 
of them.^ These images must be copies of the forms just mentioned, 
represented in poetry and the other arts.^ What, then are the eXSij ? 
The first suggestion that occurs to one is that they are the ideas to 
which Plato's famous doctrine is related. If that is the case, we find 
it laid down here that the poet and the artist are to imitate directly 
the ideas. Such a conclusion is of course in opposition to the doctrine 
of the tenth book of the Republic. Is that any reason for supposing 
Plato not to have had this meaning here ? It depends, I think, on the 
extent to which the ideas are supposed by him in this passage to be 
separate. Though we have not had, to be sure, the discussion of the 
seventh book, in which the ideas are undeniably separate, in the Sym- 
posium and the Phaedo we have had the discussion of t6 koK&v^ which 
is separate; and education here, we are told, ends in the love of t6 
icaX6y. Adam,* admitting that if the language of this passage be in- 
terpreted in the light of Book VII it can bear the meaning that I have 
suggested, argues that the doctrine of separate ideas does not appear 
elsewhere in books I-IV, and that the ideas here are spoken of as im- 
manent.^ He concludes therefore that we must suppose that the artist 
copies from the life. The use of tUri is thus *^ a sort of half-way house 
between the Socratic \byoi and Plato's ideas." ^ But even if these eWri 
are not separate, we must ask what it means '' to copy from the life." 
It is clearly something more than the literal kind of imitation that is 

^ R« L. Nettleship, in HeUenica, London, 1880, p. 117. 
' Rtp. 40Z b. ' Ibid,i 402 c: ct8i|. 

' Ihid.^ cU^vf ai/Tiiv, 

* As Adam (note on 402 c) holds. " On any other interpretation the introduction 
of these tUobv^ is irrelevant in a discussion on the rules which imitative art must 
obey." 

* Ibid. ' Rep, 40a c: Mma bt oU iptartp. 

* But Adam feels that the tuvaucAs is aear the reahn of cI5i}; of. his note on 
403 c 16. 
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implied in the tenth book. It is the discovery in things eveiywhere of 
the essential natures of all elements that constitute or that contribute 
to beauty; and it is this concern for beauty that unites our interest in 
small things and in great. 

We have seen, then, that all the discussion of poetry in the second 
and third books of the Republic is based on ethical groimds. Imitation, 
is not, as such, criticized in an imfriendly spirit; on the contrary, the 
imitation of the good and of the beautiful that is to be discovered every- 
where, in bodies and in souls, is expressly encouraged.^ Each art is to 
assist, in its own mediiim, in the ennobling of character. This is not 
a complete theory of poetry and of the other arts, but it is by no means 
a low or an imworthy theory. Moreover, Plato is not committed by 
the introduction of the theory of ideas to any adverse criticism of the 
arts, as such. 

Plato explains that the object of the training of his soldiers in fwvaucff 
and in yvfivaaTucfi is to prepare them to take the dye of the laws so that 
their opinions ^ may sink indelibly into their natures. In this passage, 
there is no reason to suppose that Plato speaks of ^(a in a tone of 
disparagement.' In fact, for practical purposes, courage exists through 
the saving power of true opinion.* But, as it will appear, Plato never 
confuses true opinion with knowledge. 

When Glaucon brings down upon Socrates the " third wave," it is 
in the form of a question whether the state that is being described could 
ever exist.^ To this Socrates replies that the very essence of an ideal is 
that it can not exist, and that this is no reproach against it. So one 
must not insist on his proving that any actual state will coincide with 
his ideal state; one must be content with an approximation. But he 
will go so far as to lay down the principle that actual states might be 
reformed so as to agree with the ideal state, provided only that phi- 
losophers were to become kings or kings were to become philosophers. 
The explanation of this principle requires Plato to ask what is the 

^ Lutoslawski is simply wrong in saying (Origin and Growth of Platans Logic, 
p. 286) 'Tlato now (i.e, in Rep, ii-iv) despises poetiy as a mere /diitfau, and banishes 
Homer from his state." Perhaps he is thinking of Rep, 595 a. Of that passage I 
shall have something to say below, pp. 50, 54. 

' Rep, 430 a: ij S6^ ... cat v€pl BttpQif xai vtpl tQp ftXAtpr. 

* Cf . Meno, 98 be. 

* Rep, 430 b. • Ibid,, 47i« 
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nature of the philosopher/ to explain his relation to society,* and to 
consider the methods by which the philosopher is to be trained.' 

Who, then, is rightly to be called a philosopher ? As the lover loves 
all things that are lovable, the philosopher, if he is true to his name, is 
a lover of all knowledge. But this does not mean that the name of 
philosopher is deserved by all lovers of sights or by the frequenters of 
the theatre who run to hear every chorus; they are merely somewhat 
like the true philosophers, who love the vision of truth.* The lovers of 
sights and sounds ^ are fond of beautiful tones and colors and figures 
and all that is made of them, but are incapable of seeing or loving 
absolute beauty.* They are like dreamers who take the resemblance 
for the reality, imlike waking persons, who recognize the existence of 
absolute beauty, and who do not confuse it with the objects of sense 
that are beautiful. They only who know this have knowledge; the 
others have only opinion — though Plato does not grudge them any 
knowledge that they may have. In general, knowledge is of being, 
and ignorance is of non-being; opinion, which lies between knowledge 
and ignorance, is of that which is between being and non-being. Now 
the ft^CKddtkyMiv, who does not believe that beauty is one, must admit 
that beautiful things are also base, and that all visible things are rela- 
tive, and do not deserve one name more than another. The notions of 
the multitude about these things therefore are tossing about between 
being and non-being; they must, then, be opinions, not knowledge. 
And those who see the many beautiful things that are visible to sense, 
and who yet neither see absolute beauty nor can follow any guide who 
points the way thither, have opinion, not knowledge; they are ^tX6- 
do^, not <f>CK6(Fo4>oi. 

Attempts have been made to show that Plato is here gracefully re- 
futing the views of Antisthenes, who is depicted as the ^iXo^e^/icav.^ 
There is no doubt that rivalry existed between Plato and Antisthen^, 
or that their philosophies were opposed at every point.^ The interests 

* Rep, 474 b-480. * Ibid,, 484 a-soa a. » /Wrf., 502 0-541 b. 
^ Ibid, J 475 e: roin r^ iXifidoi . . . 0iXo0€A/«oi^af. 

* Ihid.y 476 b: o2 . . . 0iXi^icoM KoX ^CKtMiiioifei, 

* Ihid.j 476 b. 

' Diimmler, AtUisthenica, p. 42, dted by Adam, ad Rep, 476 d 27; StUhlin, Die 
Stellung der Poesie in der Platonischen PkHosopkie, pp. 26, 32. 
' Diog. Laert. 6. 7; Athenaeus, 5. 220 D. 
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of Antisthenes included not only ethics but oratoiy, rhetoric, gram- 
mar, and physics.^ He was a writer whose works, in style imitating 
Gorgias, were compared by the ancients with those of Thucydides and 
Plato; in fact, Plato was even accused by Theopompus of borrowing 
from Antisthenes.* What is more to our purpose, Antisthenes was a 
commentator on Homer, who interpreted parts of his author allegori- 
cally, and who said, as I have already observed,' that Homer spoke at 
times from mere opinion, at times from knowledge of the truth. But 
his philosophy was the negation of the possibility of real knowledge; 
though he required concepts of things,^ he limited all predicates to 
proper names, so that only identical propositions were possible. For 
him, general conceptions are mere names. Thus he denied the real 
existence of genera in the famous remark, '' I see a horse; but horseness 
I do not see." ^ It is not at all unlikely that Plato intended a glancing 
blow at this doctrine of Antisthenes; it is possible, too, that in 480 a 
Plato is replying to Isocrates,* the man who, though claiming for his 
notion of culture the name " philosophy," preferred to limit himself to 
matters in which opinion is more valuable than knowledge.' But what 
we must not fail to notice is that Plato's aim here is the definition of 
the philosopher. Accordingly, the philosopher, or lover of knowledge, 
is contrasted with the lover of opinion; and the distinction rests en- 
tirely on the doctrine of ideas. Now this doctrine is exactly the doc- 
trine that Antisthenes of all people would not admit.^ Further, we 
notice that in this place there is no attempt to demonstrate the theoiy 
of ideas. It is introduced, with hardly a word of explanation, as some- 
thing familiar, much as in the Phaedo, It is, as in the PkaedOy readily 
accepted. We must conclude, then, that the theory has already been 
conceived in Plato's mind, and that he introduces it here for the ex- 
press purpose of distinguishing between knowledge and opinion. Art 

^ Jerome, anUra Jotdn, 2. 14; Diog. Laert 6. i. 

* Athenaeus, 11. 508 c. ' P. 10. ^ 6t6tI Ijp Icrrc. Diog. Laert. 6. 3. 

* Simplidus in Arist. Cat. p. 211, 1. 17, ed. Kalbfleisch. 

* So Teichmtiller, cited by Adam ad loc. 

' But Isocrates did not, like Antisthenes, deny the possibility of a science of ab- 
solute truth. " Rather he implicitly recognizes it. His contention is that this 
knowledge, supposing it attained, is worth less than judicious, though inexact 
opinion on the afifairs of practical life." Jebb, AUic Orators, ii, p. 50. 

* Cf. p. 56, n. 5. 
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and poetry have already been described as implanting M{a/ though 
it has been intimated ^ that artists can go beyond particular objects. 
Here Plato attacks the habit of mind, shown by the <l>iXo6€iLfjuav and by 
most people, that rests content with particulars, and shows that such 
people have no real knowledge, but only SdfyL. Here, then, for the 
first time, we have an announcement on the part of Plato that he is 
going to set up a doctrine that opposes the ordinary conception of the 
value of poetry and art. And this opposition comes not from any 
ethical reason, but is made expressly in the name of philosophy; for 
it is the philosopher who is opposed to the lover of beautiful sights. 
And the philosopher is, in a word, no longer merely he who by a gift of 
nature loves to learn,' but he who accepts and applies the doctrine of 
ideas. But even now Plato does not condemn poetry or art as such; 
all that he says is that if the spectator rests content with the contem- 
plation of sensible objects, he has no true knowledge. The theory of 
ideas which Plato has already held for some time does not make art 
impossible; it actually explains that which is valuable in art. Why 
does Plato write in so different a spirit in the tenth book ? In order to 
understand the change of spirit, we must consider the theory of ideas 
that comes between the two discussions of art in the Republic, noting 
especially the grounds on which Plato came to hold this theory and his 
attitude toward the theory after he had conceived it. 



The theory of Ideas has been so often discussed that I need not in 
this study give an exposition of it. But I must call attention to a 
number of points that have been too little noticed, or, at least, that 
have often been forgotten in the final estimate of the Platonic philoso- 
phy. I wish in the first place to point out the reasons that drove Plato 
to formulate the doctrine. I intend, moreover, to inquire to what ex- 
tent he believed absolute knowledge to be attainable, noticing several 
indications on Plato's part of a failure to adhere to his own tenets. It 
is the neglect of this discrepancy that has led to the misunderstanding 
of Plato's treatment of the poets in the tenth book of the Republic, 

^ Rep, 430 a. * Ihid.i 402 c. 

' Cf. ibid,^ 375 e-376 b; esp. 376 b: r6 7c ^CKaiuMki kqX ^CKbaw^ r9JM», 
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In the first place, then, we can do no better than recall Aristotle's 
account of the genesis of the theory.^ There, we remember, Plato was 
portrayed as having at one time adhered to Heracldtan views, and as 
having been weaned from them by Socrates. In order to escape from 
the flux of Heracleitus, in which no knowledge was possible, Plato 
had to assume that there is a different kind of reali^ that could be 
known. And this he did by supposing the moral concepts of Socrates 
to have a real existence. Thatisthegermof the whole theoiy of ideas: 
if knowledge exists, it must be of general ideas; it is impossible to deny 
the existence of knowledge; therefore general ideas must exist. ''This 
argument, which Aristotle calls the 'argument from knowledge,' * 
... is the only formal argument in defence of the Ideal Theoiy with 
which we meet in the writings of Plato himself." ' The ideas, then, 
are the postulates of the reason. 

In the CratyluSf Plato deals especially with this matter. They who 
gave names to things gave them under the wrong impression that all 
things are in motion and flux, and try to drag others into the same 
whirlpool in which they themselves are.^ But Socrates dreams of a real 
and imchanging beauty and goodness.^ And we can not rightly speak 
of a beauty that is always passing away and is first this and then that; 
it is bom and vanishes while we speak.* Nor can knowledge exist if 
everything changes and nothing abides; ^ but if there is a permanent 
thinker, and a permanent object of knowledge, they are not like the 
changing objects of sense.^ Socrates does not positively affirm his 
view, but observes that the contrary view is very imlikdy.* 

This appeal to permanent objects of thought as the alternative to 
the denial of knowledge that is implied in a Heracleitean philosophy 
persists in other dialogues. The everlasting change in body and in 
thought is the reason why the soul, like the body, desires inmiortali^.'® 
That is, the relativity of the world of sense can be escaped only by 
postulating a real object of knowledge, in this dialogue, beauty. In 
the Timaeusy that which is apprehended by intelligence and reason is 
always in the same state; but that which is conceived by opinion with 

^ Mei. I. 6, 987 a, 29 ff. * Ibid.f 439 d. 

' ol X6yoi o2 k rQy kinannjuap* * Ibid. ' Ibid., 440 a. 

* Adam, The Religious Teachers of * Ibid., 440 b. 
Greece, p. 423. * Ibid., 440 d. 

* Cratyhts, 439 c. " Symp. 207 e-208 b. 
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the hdp of sensation and without reason is always in a process of be- 
coming and never really is.^ So the soul, when caught in a tumult of 
change, does not at first attain to truth, but has only sensations; when 
the torrent is abated, the soul regains its proper motion, and may be- 
come rational.^ Phenomena, since they change, have no fixed identity; 
it is better to say of them that they are '' of such a nature," rather than 
that they are " this " or " that." ' Again, it is asked whether there is 
such a thing as self-existent fire, and the other things that are ordinarily 
supposed to have self-existence/ Although the present subject, it is 
answered, does not allow a long digression to establish the point, it will 
suffice to set forth briefly the great principle to which Timaeus adheres.^ 
The principle then laid down is that these intelligible, imperceptible 
forms do exist; the groimd, which for us is the important thing, is that 
reason and true opinion are not the same, but two distinct species, and 
that the object of reason must therefore be different from that of true 
opinion. The ideas again appear as practical postulates of reason; if 
there is knowledge, there must be ideas. Again, in the Parmenides^ 
the difficulties that are involved in supposing ideas to have a real 
existence are clearly set forth; '' he who hears what may be said 
against them will deny the very existence of them." • And yet, as 
Parmenides points out, if one fixes one's attention on these difficulties 
and will not admit the existence of ideas, one will have no object for 
one's mind, and so will utterly destroy the power of reasoning.^ What 
then is to become of philosophy, if ideas are unknown ? * The recourse 
to the theoiy of ideas, it appears, is once more a postulate of thought. 
So in the Tkeaetetus, the Heracleitean doctrine is dismissed as unable 
to give an account of knowledge; ' the separate senses give percep- 
tions of particular things, but general ideas are perceived by the mind 
alone, without the help of the senses.^® In the Sophist^ again, we find 
a discussion of the conffict between idealism and materialism. It is 
admitted that the mind employs a certain kind of motion in the act of 
thinking; yet if it is admitted that all things are in motion, the mind 
has no existence. For identity and permanence can not exist without 

^ Timaeus f 28 a. * ParmefUdes, 135 a. 

* Ibid,f 43, 44. * ^Wrf., 13s b. 

• Ibid,, 49 c. • IMd., 13s c. 

« Ibid.y $1 b. * TheaeUtus, 179 ff. 

» Ibid., SI d. " Ibid,, 184, 185. 
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a principle of rest; ^ and without these, mind can not exist' Against 
him who would annihilate knowledge and reason and mind and who 
yet speaks confidently about anything, a great struggle must be made; ' 
and the philosopher will include in his definition of being both rest and 
motion. Here we have in a few words the whole of Plato's position; 
the cat is out of the bag. He has adopted the theory of ideas as a less*^^ 
evil than its alternative, the confession that knowledge is impossible. J 
Finally, in the Philebus^ Socrates explains the common paradox abour 
the one and the many, which are an impediment to thought,^ by the 
use of a divine gif t,^ which turns out to be nothing else than the theory 
of ideas, used for the purpose of definition. There is no attempt to 
prove the existence of ideas; it is not profitable to deal with the diffi- 
culties involved in the assiunption of their existence. It is better to 
assmne them, and to use them.* 

The theory of ideas, then, is in origin, according to Plato's account, 
a postulate of the reason. He even describes it as an hypothesis. In 
the Phaedoy he assumes the real existence of beauty, goodness, great- 
ness, and the like, as giving an explanation of immortali^.^ This is 
the hypothesis which he judges to be the strongest, and by agreement 
with which he proposes to test everything else.' If the h3^thesis is 
attacked, it is to be defended by being deduced from another hypothe- 
sis which appears best of those higher in the scale, till one is reached 
which is satisfactory.' Plato gives an example of the method in the 
Meno.^ And Plato expressly directs that the hypotheses be examined, 
and says that the testing of them will carry one as far in the pursuit 
of knowledge as it is possible for man to go.^^ 

^ Sophist , 249 b. * Ibid,, 249 c. 

' Ibid.: Kol iiipf TfUK ye rwro» Ttunl \6rf<f ftax^^t ^ ^ krurr^pa/fv fj ^plmtiivuf ,f^ 
roup iufHwii^cM' Urxvpl^iiroA vepl tipos dvTuaw. 

« Philebus, 14 d. • Ibid,, 16 c. 

• C£. Shorey, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 63. 

' Phaedo, 100 b: bwodifiofos elpal n KoXbp aM koB^ adrd koI iiyaffdp koI yiya koI 
riXXa iriutra' A ct iiol dlScn re koI avyx^P^'^f tlpot Tovra, kKrli^a <roi be roOrtap H^p 
oItUim kriSet^HP «aZ itPwpiiiaeiP «bf iBkifo.ro» [ij^ ^vx^. 

' Ibid,, 100 a. * Ibid., loi de: Imkrl ri Uom^ IXAnf. 

^ Mefto, 86 e ff. Cf. Laches, Buthyphro, passim; Phaedrus, 249 b; 265 ff. 

u Phaedo, 107 b. Adam (ed. Rep. n, p. 175) thinks that this exhortation " hints 
at something like the dialectic of [Rep.] vi and vii, for the original bw€$kffus cannot be 
satisfactorily proved (kAjt roOro ubrA v€4ks ybnfrat) except by connecting them with 
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The dialectic method described by Plato in the passages thus far 
discussed is a practical method of which his own works furnish 
many examples. But Plato was unwilling to stop at this point. The 
love of beautiful things had led him to the love of beauty itself; 
and this beauty was a permanent thing, free from the vicissitudes to 
which particular beautiful things were subject. But the existence of 
this beauty was only an hypothesis. So the same faith that impelled 
Plato to postulate the existence of ideas carried him still further to 
postulate a first cause to which they were related. Ideas must exist, 
he argued, since knowledge is possible; absolute knowledge must have 
as its object an absolute idea that is unconditioned. In this way Plato 
projected an ideal that was nothing more than the logical end toward 
which the method of dialectic tended. To put the matter in the form 
of a paradox, the Idea of the Good, like the mental operation of which 
it is the correlate, is the end of an infinite line. That does not mean 
that the Idea of the Good, or that the ideas, are mere notions of the 
mind. For the argument is not: '' knowledge is possible if I think 
that ideas exist; " it is rather: " knowledge is impossible imless ideas 
really exist." That is what Plato means when he declares that the 
Idea of the Good, though the cause of being and of knowledge, is 
higher than being and knowledge.^ But we may notice a general tend- 
ency of Plato to assiune conceptions, sciences, and objects of knowl- 
edge where the tendency of a course of reasoning seems to demand 
them. It was in this spirit that real beauty in the Symposium was 
spoken of as incapable of representation in terms either of sense or of 
thought; ^ that is because language could not keep apace with Plato's 
imagination. It is for this reason, too, that Plato made the sciences of 
harmonics and astronomy unduly abstract, in the hope of getting rid 
of all the bonds of the flesh. So, moreover, he arranged the subjects in 
his higher education, on the principle of an advance from the sensible 
to the intellectual, introducing certain of them simply to find suitable 
objects for the faculties of the mind which he had assumed.' 

the Idea of Good." This notion, however, inq)lies that Plato had already thought 
of the Idea of the Good. I think Burnet is nearer the truth when he observes (ed. 
PhaedOf note on 107 b 9), " the argument ends with a fresh confession of human 
weakness." Cf. Phaedo, 66 b fif.; Tmaeus, 29 c; Parmen, 135 6-136 e. 

^ Rep. 508 e; 509 b. * Symp. 211 a. 

' Cf . Jowett, transl. Rep. iii, pp. zdv f . 
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We need not pause long to ask why Plato chose the Idea of the 
Good as the first principle of his philosophy. There are enough indica- 
tions in the history of philosophy before him of attempts to find final 
causes; ^ moreover Plato had good authority in Greek usage for giving 
to the word LyaB&% more than a merely moral or eulogistic meaning — 
something perhaps more akin to what is implied in the idea of fitness 
for a particular use.* Plato, however, was the first to attempt to unite 
the whole content of the universe in one orderly scheme, in which the 
operation of things was to be not mechanical but rational; ' in which 
existence and goodness were to be merged; and in which each part 
was to be explained not as separate, but as deduced from one perma- 
nent principle which was the reason and cause of all things. Thus to 
know anything would be to explain its relation to this principle.^ 

It is this explanation that is the goal of the higher kind of dialectic, 
which proceeds by the use of reason only, without any reliance on 
sense, till it reaches the end of the intellectual world, which is the per- 
ception of the absolute good.^ The nature of this perfect kind of 
dialectic can be imderstood only by those who have passed through 
the preliminary sciences.* But whereas even the highest of these de- 
pend on the use of hypotheses which are left unexamined and unac- 
counted for, it is only dialectic that proceeds by the destruction of 
hypotheses to the actual first principle, in order to make itself secure.' 
Since the dialectician in general is he who has apprehended the essence 
of each thing,^ the same principle holds with regard to the Good; only 
he knows the Good or any good who can abstract and define it ration- 
ally and pass through all tests, appealing not to opinion but to real 
existence.® From this it appears that just as in the lower form of 
dialectic, exemplified in Phaedo loi d and 107 b, one hypothesis is 
deduced from another, and consistency with the highest hypothesis 
discovered is the supreme test, here all the ideas are regarded as hy- 

^ Cf. Xen. Mem, 1. 1, 11. 

* Ihid.^ 3. 8, 1-8; 4. 2, 31-35; and CratyluSj 389 c; Gargias, 503 e. 

* PhaedOf 97 c; Laws, 967 a. 

' Rep. 534 b: Xbyw UAorw . . . t^ oitalas . . . dtSifM, 

» Ibid,, 532 a. • Ibid,, 533 a. 

' Ibid,, 533 c: ij SiaXacTud^ ixkSoSos lUnni rai/rif vop^iertUf rds brtSkaus kifoipwaa 

* Ibid,, 534 b. • Ibid,, of. 510 b; 511 b. 
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potheses and are tested by each other; their mutual consistency is the 
highest standard to which reason can appeal. The Idea of the Good is 
thus known indirectly, as the principle that orders the other ideas. 

The conception of the higher dialectic, like that of the Idea of the 
Good, is a bold leap of the imagination. It tries to complete in theory 
what is seen in practice. But when it professes to be a completed 
science, no longer merely a method, it is only an ideal, an aspiration to 
which Plato himself is unable to give content: '^ his mind seems to be 
filled with a vacant form which he is unable to realize." ^ That would 
not, perhaps, in his eyes imply any censure of the conception; ^ he 
would be content to have pointed out the true end of philosophy. We 
must, however, note that the ideal is one that not only he but no phi- 
losopher could more than approximate, valuable as the ideal undoubt- 
edly is; we must note, also, how far the criticism of art and poetry in 
the tenth book of the Republic comes from the assimiption of a com- 
pleted science of knowledge and an absolute attainment of truth, such 
as Plato defined in 511 be. 

So far we have examined the reasons that led Plato to adopt the 
theory of ideas, and have found that it was an hypothesis demanded 
by the possibility of knowledge, the testing of which, theoretically, 
would lead one eventually to a vision of the perfect Idea of the Good. 
We must now ask how far he believed that he, or that any one, could 
attain to this vision. 

In almost every dialogue we find expressions of doubt and of hesi- 
tancy in the affirmation of important doctrines. Many of these, to be 
sure, are only examples of Socratic irony, and are used for the purpose 
of calling attention to these doctrines. But others are the genuine 
expression of a man who feels that much is at stake,' and that he must 
feel his way in darkness. He speaks truly through the mouth of 
Socrates in the Meno: he does not lead others into difficulties when he 

^ Jowett, transl. Rep, y iii, p. zdii. Plato does not even have any explanation of the 
relation of mathematical ideas to the Good, or of numbers to ideas. The differences 
of opinion shown by conmientators on the analogies of the Line and the Cave show 
not that the commentators are lacking in ingenuity or perseverance, but that Plato's 
own thought about these matters was not capable of being made perfectly precise 
and consistent. Cf . Adam, ad loc., and Appendix I to Rep. vii; Nettleship, Lectures, 
pp. 238-277; Stocks, ** The Line and the Cave/' Class. Quart. V, 2 (19x1). 

« Cf. Rep. 472 c. » PhaedOy 114 c; Rep. 608 be. 
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himself has an easy way of escape from them; but he himself is in 
genuine difficulty.^ But he will not on this account refrain from in- 
vestigating the truth. The one thing in his argument on which he will 
insist is his duty to seek for knowledge of the things of which he is at 
present ignorant. So he could hope to be better and more manly and 
less idle than if he were to suppose that he could not find out what he 
did not know.* In the same spirit Simmias in the Phaedo, expecting 
Socrates to agree with him, observes that knowledge is hard or impossi- 
ble to gain, but that only a weak man will refrain from testing views 
and acting on the best of human reasonings, risking himself as on a 
raft, imless he can get a divine reason.' So far, the discussion is only 
of the attitude of mind; the philosopher must not be discouraged by 
difficulties. But a little later Socrates lays down nearly the same 
principle as the limit of argument that is humanly possiUe.^ And 
Socrates expressly warns his comrades against luaoKoyiay^ hinting that 
although arguments seem to be unstable, if one is not skilled in reason- 
ing, there is a true and stable kind of argument that is intelligible, and 
that could lead to truth and science.* What, then, is the hypothesis 
that Plato regards as most secure? It is simply that of the real exist- 
ence of ideas, criticized and defended by the appeal to any higher 
hypothesis that he can find.^ There is in the Pkaedo no suggestion 
that human beings can attain to absolute knowledge; there is merely 
the exhortation not to be afraid to use the reason, to make use of the 
hypothesis of ideas, and to test the ideas as far as is practicable. 

How far does Plato imply in the Republic that absolute knowledge 
is attainable? The discussion of the higher dialectic and of the Idea 
of the Good occurs in the course of the creation of the state whose 
realization is confessedly impossible.^ Even so, when Adeimantus 
asks how the Good is to be conceived, and will not be content with 

» ifcno, 8oc « Ihid. 86 b. « Phaedo, 8$ c. 

^ Cf. ibid,i 85 c: r^ ycdif fiftKnoToif tQp kiSpwirbfU¥ \6y(af Xo^Sdrra iral dwr^ekeyK- 
T&rarw, Ibid,, X07 b: Idy a^ds [i. e. rdf ^mSiaus rds irpdaras] Uiwm dU^KrjTff ebf 
ty^fiaif iuc6KomO^€r€ r$ \&Yff f^off 6aw 6war^ /idiKiar^ &p0p6nr((^ kreucoKovSnvtu,' 
uBif Tcdro tUrrd aa^ ybnfraif Mkp f^itT^aen Ttpairkpot, 

* Ibid., 89 d-90 d. * Ibid., 90 cd. 

"* Ibid., 100 d: iur^dStrraroif; loi d: Ix^/i90t bcehou roiO iia^aKovs rris bwiiBiffttat; 
loi e: (kas kwl Ti Uom^ iSffois. 

' Rep. 472 d; 592 a; d. Laws, 739. 
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opinions, Socrates is unwilling to commit himself to an answer; he 
would be content if he could give an account of the Good such as he 
has given of justice and temperance and the other virtues, but he is 
afraid that he can not even do this.^ Indeed, he has more in his mind 
than he can express, and will only describe the " child of the Good." * 
The importance of this passage has been too often overlooked. The 
confession that Socrates is here represented as making is one that is 
never retracted or even modified. Plato is no misologue; but he 
simply can not give a reasoned account of the Idea of the Good. He 
can only hint at its existence, or depict it by means of a comparison, 
or describe the steps that one should take in order to approach it. If 
it be urged that because Plato says that he can not now * describe 
the Good he hopes at a later time to do so, we must remember that in 
no dialogue does he do so.^ In fact, in no dialogue after the Republic 
does he even mention the Idea of the Good.* It is his opinion, whether 
true or false, that in the world of knowledge the Idea of Good appears 
last of all and is beheld with an efiFort; when it is beheld, it is inferred 
to be the cause of all things good and beautiful; and it is this which 
one must look upon if one is to act rationally.^ Yet when Glaucon 
asks for a description of the higher dialectic and of its divisions, and 
the paths by which the end was to be reached,^ Socrates replies that 
Glaucon could not follow him, however eager his explanation; yet if 
he should try to set it forth, he could enable one to see something like 
the truth, and that is all he dares affirm.^ Here again Plato refuses to 

* Rep, 506 d. • Rep, 506 e: t6 pw €l»ai . . . rA vw, 
> Ibid,, 506 dfiF. * Cf. Adam ad he. 

* But Plato did discourse orally about the Good in the Academy (cf. p. 4, n. 5 (4) 
on p. 6). He was averse to committing his views on this subject to writing; it was 
not capable of expression like other subjects. If he thought they could be ad- 
equately written out and communicated, what finer and more useful occupation 
could he have than to reveal Nature to the light ? But he thought it wiser only 
to indicate it briefly to a few. (Epistle 7. 341 c-e. I do not think it necessary 
here to inquire into the authenticity of the EpisUes, I will merely remark that many 
scholars to-day regard most of them as genuine. Even if the present passage were 
a forgery, however, it would be a stupid forgery if Plato had left any exposition of 
the Idea of the Good.) Cf. also Phaedrus, 275 d £f. 

' Rep. 517 b. ^ Ibid,, 532 e: riKos r^ xoptUu. 

* Ibid,, 533 c: €l 5' jWois ^ /u^, oMr' &^ rcSho buaxvplt^foBai' dXX' ^ fi^ di^ 
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commit himself to a pretension to absolute knowledge; even if Glaucon 
could follow his description, all that he will promise is that he could 
indicate '' something like ^' the truth. To use the figure just suggested 
by Glaucon/ he could point to a path which leads in the right direc- 
tion, but he could not see the end of the path. For Plato, as for us, 
dialectic, like the Idea of the Good, is a limit which can never be 
reached: like the sailor's horizon, it always lies before one.^ 

At times, however, Plato speaks as if the experience of the higher 
dialectician were actually an attainable goal. We remember that the 
process, as it is described in the sixth book of the Republic, theoreti- 
cally involves a double journey; first an ascent by means of hypotheses 
up to the unconditioned first principle, then a descent, starting from 
the summit and proceeding without the use of any sensible object, 
through and to ideas (which are no longer h3^theses but perfect 
ideas, since they are deduced from the Idea of the Good).' In the 
Timaeus, Plato proceeds on the assumption that he has already reached 
the imconditioned first principle, and that he is coming back into the 
world of sense. But in describing the creation of the world in accord- 
ance with a divine pattern he is aware of the fact that he can not 
entirely follow the nile laid down in the Republic, since he must to a 
certain extent use sensible materials; of the created copy he can speak 
only in the language of probability.^ We shall see that Plato's criti- 
cism of poetry in the tenth book of the Republic is based on the 
temporary assiunption that absolute knowledge of this sort is before 
him. 

VI 

yVt the beginning of the tenth book of the Republic, Plato expresses 
his gratification at the legislation that has been passed with regard to 
poetry. " What is that ? " Glaucon asks. " The exclusion of poetry 
so far as it is imitative," Socrates replies.* We remember, however, 
that imitative poetry was not excluded in the earlier discussion, but 
only the imitation of the bad. The sentence therefore puts us on our 
guard for the remainder of the present discussion. If all imitative 

* Cf. p. 49, n. 7. 

' Cf. also Parmenides, 133 c-134 c: absolute knowledge is not within our grasp. 

• Rep, 511 b. * Tim. 29 b. • Rep, 595 a. 
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poetry is now to be excluded, it must be on some new ground; and, 
what is more, Plato must have some new motive for wishing to exclude 
it. The reasons which Plato brings forward in this discussion are two. 

(')liL the first place, the theory of ideas is to be used in order to account 
for the nature of imitation; this part of the argument extends from 
596 a to 602 c. The theory of ideas, we have seen, was Plato's method 
of dealing with the fact that knowledge is impossible in a flux. The 

^ ^ second ground is the division of the soul into parts; ^ this division was 
made, we remember, because it was discovered that the soul can be 
affected in contrary ways by the same object, and because the soul can 
apprehend truth only by thought, not by sense. In both arguments, 
then, what Plato is interested in deciding is whether imitative poetry, 
as such, can give us an apprehension of truth, it being understood that 
truth can be apprehended only by the reason. 

The account of the theory of ideas which Plato here sketches strikes 
us at once as curious. Whereas in most of the previous discussions of 
the doctrine he has used ethical ideas and general notions as his ex- 
amples, in the present instance it is not the beautiful or the good that 
he adduces, but a bed. Now Plato did at times admit the existence 
of ideas of created things and of natural genera, as well as of ethical 
notions.' So it can not be argued that Plato is giving here an account 
of the theory of ideas that was for him absolutely false. The interest- 
ing question for us is: When it was possible for Plato to use as examples 
in this discussion either the idea of the beautiful or the idea of the bed, 
why did he choose the latter ? The answer must be that Plato deliber- 
ately chose the example that lent itself to exhibiting the artist in the^ 
most unfavorable light. Such an interpretation is supported by tht 
fact that Plato begins the discussion of imitation with painting, and 
argues about poetry by analogy; for it is painting that most obviously 
imitates the objects of sense. Again, when it is possible for Plato to 
use as his example any of the created things of nature, such as man, he 
deliberately chooses an artificially created thing, in order to interpo- 
late another process and to remove the imitative artist still further 
from the truth. All this discussion is doubtless influenced by the 
analogy of the divided line; but the analogy can not be pressed in 

^ Ihid., 595 a; the results of this division are discussed in 602 c. ff. 
' Cf. Cr(U^us, 389; Meno, 72 c; Parmenides, 130 de. 
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detail For example, in the present discussion, the created things of 
nature and those created by the artisan are r^arded as having a dif- 
ferent degree of validity, since the 6ek is higher than the KKivoroi6s; ^ 
whereas in the Line, j'$a and cricevacrrd are placed together.' In the 
all^ory of the Cave, however, it is only images ' and shadows of them 
that are in the Cave, while the prisoner who is led into daylight, though 
he sees things at first most easily in shadows and images, finally sees 
things themselves.^ These discrepancies I dte merely to show that the 
analogy of the Line and the allegoiy of the Cave can not be pressed in 
detail to illustrate the principle of poetic imitation. All that Plato 
wishes in any case to insist upon is the inferior value of sense to thought 
in the search for truth; and he places the imitator at one or two or 
three removes from the truth according to the demands of his special 
contexts.^ 

Here, then, he asks once more for a definition of imitation in general.* 
Although he has previously reached the conception of an imitation of 
universals,^ here he wilfully reverts to the primitive and obvious notion 
of imitation — the imitation of particular objects of sense.' But to 
this notion he further applies the general condemnation of the objects 
of sense that is implied in the theory of ideas. Imitation is therefore 
condemned now, not for the imitation of evil, but because, as imita- 
tion, it is incapable of apprehending the truth. If one could make 
both the original and the copy, would one seriously make mere copies 
and set this sort of imitation as the principle of one's life ? * 

Further, imitative art creates false notions in the minds of specta- 
tors, who take the image for the reality — though only children and 
simple persons are deceived. The instance chosen here is curious: 
they may, at a distance, take a picture of a carpenter (which aims at 
representing the carpenter as he appears, not as he is) for the real 
carpenter.^ This argument is connected in thought with the argument 
that immediately follows only by reason of the fact that both are 

^ Cf. also Sophist, 266 b ff. * Ibid., 514 e. 

* Rep, 510 a. * Ibid,, 516 a. 

* The best discussion of the Line, I think, is that of J. L. Stocks, Class, Quart, 
V, 2 (19Z1). As he aigues, the Line ** is not primarily a classification of kinds of 
intelligence, but of kinds of things accessible to the intelligence." 

* Rep, 595 c. • Cf. pp. 32 f. 

» Cf . pp. 36 flf. • Rep. 599 a. " Ibid,, 598 be. 
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examples of copies substituted for realities by one who is ignorant of 
the reality.^ The poet, though he speaks of generalship and statesman- 
ship and all the odier arts, speaks of things of which he is ignorant, but \ 
imposes on ignorant people by the incantation of metre and other 
adornments. This is the same matter that Plato discussed in the /(in;* 
and, as in the lon^ Plato will not admit that the poets are authorities 
to whom one can go for enlightenment in ordinary practical affairs.' 
In that dialogue, however, Plato left to the poet the appeal to inspira- 
tion, a conception whose possibilities he has not yet exhausted; ^ here, 
the only sort of knowledge that Plato will admit as valid, since he has 
adopted the method of original and copy, is knowledge of the original 
which is being copied. And in the present case, of course, the poet 
turns out to be ignorant. The only reply to this argument would be 
that the aim of the poet is entirely different; but that reply has been 
forestalled by Plato in the present case * by the assumption that the 
mere definition of imitation in general will cover the ftio^^dllpc^try. 
In a word^he'Eas already begged the question at the start: the rest 
follows easily enough. 

Imitation having been proved, by reference to the theory of ideas, 
to be third from the truth, Plato gives a subsidiary proof of the igno- 
rance of the artist, not strictly dependent on the theory of ideas.^ It 
proceeds in Socratic fashion to distinguish degrees of knowledge ac- 
cording to practical familiarity with things; the user is higher in the 
scale than the maker, who, in turn, is higher than the imitator. Cor- 
responding to the arts of these men are three states of mind, knowl- 
edge, opinion, and ignorance.' This argument, too, hinges on the as- 
sumption that the aim of the poet is to give information on the practical 
affairs of life. «>. 

The other main argument which Plato adduces for the condemnation n . | 
of poetry is based on the division of the soul, and the discovery that / 
poetry appeals to the irrational part of the soul that can see only ap- ^ 
pearances. This argument is not strictly new; ' it derives new force | 
however, from the analogy of the Line and the allegory of the Cave, in j 



^ Rep, 600 e. 
« Cf. pp. 16 f. 

* As the Greeks did go; cf. p. 9. 
« For a discussion of the Phaedrus, 
cf . pp. 56 ff. 



* Not, of course, in general. 

* Cf. Adam, on Rep, 601 b, 14. 
' Rep, 601 e-6o2 b. 

* Cf. Protagoras, 356 d. 
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the light of which the argument must in general be read. Imitation \ 
appeals to the faculty that is deceived by the illusions of sense, not to I 
that which is able to correct rationally the variety of appearances. ^>/ 
This fact is not confined to the sense of sight, but extends also to hear- 
ing and to poetry, which imitates men's strifes and inconsistencies, 
and their lapses from fortitude in pain and sorrow. Th^e passions, 
indeed, offer a greater variety for imitation than does the equable 
temperament; and they appeal especially to a promiscuous crowd. 
But the imitative poet who aims at being popular is not by nature able, 
nor is his art intended, to please the rational part of the soul. He is 
like the painter, in that he is interested in appealing to the lower part 
of the soul, and in that his creations have an inferior degree of truth. 
Most important of all, poetry can harm even the good; few escape its 
evil influence. It calls forth our sympathy for imaginary woes, 
whereas in real life we restrain oiu- feelings; and out of sentimental 
pity grows a real weakness. In the same way, the enjo3rment of 
comedy tends to turn us into buffoons. In general, poetry feeds and 
waters the passions, instead of dr3ring them; it enthrones the passions, 
rather than the reason. 

For these reasons, Plato concludes, we can not accept Homer as an 
educator, or admit that he is profitable for the ordering of human 
affairs. We can admit no poetry in our state save hynms to the gods 
and praises of famous men; for if the Muse of pleasure is admitted, in 
epic or in l3njc verse, the place of law and of universally accepted 
reason will be usurped by pleasiure and pain. In short, there has 
always been a quarrel between philosophy and poetry; so that the 
former judgment of exile passed against poetry is justified by the 
nature of poetry.^ 

If Plato is trying in the tenth book merely to support his former 
argument, he has proved his case far too well. It is clearly his purpose 
in this place to damage the cause of poetry as much as he can. In 
order to do so, he (a) makes an inaccurate statement about the con- 
clusion reached in the earlier discussion of art,' {b) narrows the meaning 
of the term /u/iiyorts, (c) tacitly assumes that the aim of the poet is 
either to give practical advice or to play on the passions of the mob, 
((Q uses trivial or sophistic arguments which he can not himself have 

^ Rep. 607 b: rmo^np oC^ov. ' Cf. p. 38, n. i. 
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regarded as conclusive/ and (e) does all this in the name of philosophy! 
Does Plato mean us to take it all seriously ? Is it Plato's final judg- 
ment on poetry ? Is he altogether ingenuous ?o 

Plato himself gives us a clue to help us out of the difficulty. He who 
listens to poetry should, fearing for the safety of the city which is 
within him, be on his guard against her seductions.^ That very phrase 
has just been used ^ of the city which is an ideal that can not be real- 
ized.^ Plato, then, tells us as plainly as words can tell us that poetry y 
is being brought into opposition with an ideal of philosophy such as A 
he himself admits is unattainable. Further, whereas in the earlier 
discussion of poetry and of art it was in general the higher possibilities 
of art which Plato had in mind, and which he believed could deal with 
universals, here it is art as he found it in his own Athens that he con- 
denms. Having sketched his picture of the ideal philosopher and of 
the absolute knowledge which is to engage his activity, Plato returns 
to the world about him, as the liberated prisoner of his allegory returns 
to the cave, and looks once more at the objects from the contemplation 
of which his fellow-coimtrymen hope to attain truth; the images of 
the cave happen to be the poets. In a certain sense, Plato's task is 
finished when he has pointed the path to the ideal world. But the 
temptation to imagine this world to be realized is too great; he must 
needs, in the spirit of the mime, contrast it with our visible world. So 
he calls into being his Paradiso, the Civitas Dei, and to it he opposes 
feeling and the senses in their most specious form. Of course they 
seem pale and unsatisfactory shadows when they are confronted with 
the dazzling radiance of the ideal world. Poetry is, poetry in this 
world must always be, like opinion, in some degree a makeshift. This 
is not the time to remember all that Plato has said about the contact 
of poetry with the ideal world, or, on the other hand, his frequent ad- 
missions that dialectic and the Idea of the Good are only ideals of the y^ 
imagination; if we have the reality, the poet, as an imitator, is ot/\ 
course superfluous. At this stage, we need remember only that the 
philosopher is the sole hope of man's happiness, and that philosophy 

^ Cf. 600 a-«; note especially obicaSjp (600 e). Would Plato regard the number 
of pupils that the sc^hists gathered as a trustworthy index of the value of their 
teachings? 

' Rep. 608 ab. * Ibid.f 591 e. ^ Ibid., 592 ab. 
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is the leading of the soul from sense to pure thought. The poet, as 
he is, has been pronounced to be the ally of the tyrant; ^ he is a 
sophist; * and he is actually taken as an all-sufficient guide.* 

It is hardly fair, then, to say that Plato's argument is insincere, 
though it is so complex as to lend itself easily to misimderstanding. 
Plato himself realizes how great are the chances against his own ideal 
being taken seriously, even as an ideal; ^ we must not outdo him and 
suppose that his exile of poetry from a Paradise is tantamount to sober 
literaiy criticism.^ It must be read rather as a dramatic gesture, as 
a bit of satire on the accredited educators of Hellas. Plato himself 
adopted the rdle of poet in his sentence against the poets, and the very 
excess of his argument is almost a sufficient indication that he did not 
mean us to take him altogether seriously. 

The '' ancient quarrel," then, is simply the quarrel between sense 
and thought which we have been tracing. And the whole of the present 
argument is directed toward showing that any one who is content with 
the world of sensible things or who is content with imitations of them 
is thereby cut off from any possibility of real knowledge. If poetry is 
content with such imitation, it is to be condemned. If Plato seriously 
meant more than this in the Republic^ we may expect to find traces of 
the more severe condemnation in the later dialogues. We may expect 
also to discover whether the theoiy of ideas in itself necessarily con- 
demns imitative poetiy. 

vn 

The subject of the Phaedrus has been much disputed. Some have 
held that the subject is love, others that it is rhetoric. Jowett sug- 
gests ' that '' the dialogue is not strictly confined to a single subject, 
but passes from one to another with the freedom of conversation." 
The unity of the dialogue, however, seems to me to have been estab- 

* Cf . Rep. 568 a-d. • C£. Laws, 701 a. 
« Proiag, 316 d. * Cf. Rep, 473 c 

* As most critics take it. Cf. Zeller*, ii, pp. 940-945. Stfihlin, Die SuUung der 
Poesie in der Platonisckm Pkilosopkie, following Diimmler, aigues (pp. 26 fit.) that 
Plato is here engaging in a polemic with Antisthenes, and beating him with his own 
weapons. But Antisthenes would not admit just the theoiy (of ideas) on which 
imitative art is here condemned. Cf . pp. 39 f . 

* Jowett, transl. Plato, i, p. 393; cf. pp, 402 fiP. 
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lished by Bonitz.^ He has shown that the dialogue falls into two 
parts: (a) the speeches on love, and (b) the discussion of rhetoric. 
These are intimately related, and neither alone is the subject. The 
proposition that Plato is putting forward in the dialogue is this: A 
speaker must know the truth in order to speak.^ So Plato echoes 
almost the words of the myth about love when he comes to deal with 
rhetoric* This dialogue, then, like several others — the Protagoras , 
the Eutkydemus, and the Gorgias — are examples of an attempt on 
the part of Plato to carry philosophy over into life, and to make it not 
merely a theoretical study but a principle of action.^ Plato is opposing 
the sophistic rhetoric of his contemporaries and putting before them 
a philosophical ideal; ^ he tries '' to establish the conditions of a phil- 
sophical rhetoric," * and to show in what way it is possible to impart 
the knowledge that he has in theoiy attained. Although the primary 
aim of the dialogue is, then, the elucidation of the conditions to which 
rhetoric should conform, it contains a general statement of the rela- 
tion of all utterance to truth, and is therefore of concern to us in deal- 
ing with our special problem. 

In the second discourse of Socrates on love,^ the speaker distinguishes 
from the kind of madness which is evil a noble madness. The distinc- 
tion is made more clear in a later passage, where it appears that the 
divine sort of madness liberates us from ordinary conventions.^ The 
liberating power of this madness is seen in each of its species — in 
prophecy, in the inspired rites and mysteries that deliver the guilty 
from sin, in poetry, and in love. Each of these is one of those mani- 
festations of feeling and intuition by which the Greeks supposed that 
they could pass from the inmiediate object of sense to something be- 

1 Bonitz, Platanische Studien, pp. 270 ff. 

> Cf. Phaedrus, 259 e. 

' Ibid.f 249 be: ob yip ijf y€ /tfywxnt licSkra ripf ikk^dtiop clt t6S€ Ij^ t6 ajc^tia. ^ct 
7dp &9$pwirw ewtJ^OA icar' eZ^ Xcy^/icyoi'i &c ToKhSw l^ alaOiiaeuip cl$ & "Koyur/uf 
avpoipobtkiPW* TCVTO 6k timp ki>LfUnt9is kKdvuPf & trot* €lS& i^itS^ ij ^vx^i irviiiropejOuatL 
$«^ Kol ^€piSovaa & vw c&a£ 0a/«cv, koI kt^oMb^wta dt r6 tp iimat, 265 d: cif lilay 
T€ iJlav awo/HOPra tiyttp t6 xoXXaxn 6ifairapiiha.f &a hcwnw 6pif6fiafo% S^Xop iroi^, 
T€pl c^ Bp iid diBiuriceuf WHKg, 273 d: Idv ft^ . . . jcar' €t5i| re iuLLptMai rd &Ta 
Kol fu$ ISk^ Swaris i xd^ ht hciiaTOP x^uXofi^di^ctv. 

* Bonitz, pp. 287 ff. * PhaedruSj 257 b. 

* Lutoslawski, Oripn and Grow^ of PUUo*s Logic, p. 326; cf. 346. 
' Pkaedms, 243 e ff. ' Ibid., 265 a. 
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yond, under the guidance of divinity.^ So poetry, Plato says, can not 
be produced by mere art, without the madness of the Muses.* Is this, 
then, simply a reversion to the doctrine of inspiration that was dis- 
cussed in the Ion and mentioned in the Meno? And is the criticism 
of poetry made under the aegis of the theory of ideas h«-e repudiated ? 
We must examine more carefully the nature of the inspiration that is 
here given as the justification of poetry.' 

In the accoimt of love, which is the best kind of madness, we are re- 
minded of the earlier dialogue on love, the Symposium, in which the 
love of beautiful objects of sense incited the lover to the love of abso- 
lute beauty. In the PkaedruSy however, Plato not only attempts to 
depict the process with greater wealth of mythological detail, but he 
gives us more hints that enable us to connect the account with his 
view of poetry proper. The soul is figured as a charioteer with a pair 
of winged horses; in the hmnan being, the pair is ill-matched, one 
horse being noble, the other ignoble. The wings, the corporeal element 
most like the divine, tend to soar to " the upper region which is the 
habitation of the gods, where is the divine — beauty, wisdom, good- 
ness, and the like — on which the wing is especially nourished."* 
The gods go to the vault of heaven easily, and at the outside of heaven 
behold " the things beyond." '^ At this point, Plato can hardly find 
words to describe the vision of the absolute that awaits the charioteers; 
it is absolute reality; it is without color or form, and is intangible; it 
is visible only to the intelligence that is at the helm of the soul, and 
with it true knowledge is concerned. On this feeds the divine intelli- 
gence, and the intelligence of every soul that is capable of receiving its 
proper food. It beholds perfect justice, temperance and knowledge, 
not imder the form of generation or of relation, but in existence abso- 
lute.* But most souls have difiiculty in beholding true being, because 
their steeds are unruly. Many fail, and feed on opinion instead. So 
with broken wings, they drop to earth, and are bom as men. Those 
souls that have seen most of truth pass into the body of a philosopher 
or of a lover of beauty or of some other musical and loving nature.^ 

» Cf . pp. 6 ff. « Phaedrus, 245 a. 

' Ibid.i dxd MoMTMF KaTOKxaxJh re koX fioplct, Xafiawra draXi^y koI AfiaTOP 4'vxip't 
kydpowra koI kKfitLKxdfOwra «ar& r€ 4>5ds koX Karii ripf iXKipf TobiatP, 

* Ibid., 246 a-«. • Ibid,, 247 c. • Ibid., 247 c-€. 

' Ibid., 248 d: ^Xoab^ou 4 ^tXoicdXov ^ itouauaid twos koI k/HoriKoSj, 
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The others, according to the degree of truth they have beheld, 
pass into other classes. In the sixth class are found poets and other 
imitative artists. All must undergo a period of probation, in order to 
grow their wings again, and to determine what form they are to assume 
in their next transformation.^ Then, in the midst of this highly poeti- 
cal passage, we are told in purely logical language of the principle that 
governs the choice of these forms: the human form is reserved for those 
only who have seen the truth; and this vision is nothing else than the 
vision of imiversals, generalized from particular perceptions.^ When 
Plato comes to apply the present discussion to the subject of rhetoric, 
he will not pretend that everything in this myth was uttered seriously, 
but two principles were implied in his discourse the effectiveness of 
which he would be glad if art could set forth; these are, the compre- 
hension of particulars under a single idea, and, conversely, the division 
of wholes into parts according to natural species.' This power of divi- 
sion and generalization,^ the power of seeing a One and a Many in 
natiu*e, is a faculty of which Socrates is very fond; it is, indeed, the 
mark of the dialectician, as distinguished from the mere rhetorician; 
it is the most important part of the reformed art of rhetoric that 
Socrates sketches.^ 

By dialectic, therefore, man is to try to recover the vision of reality. 
We must notice, however, that whereas the dialectic described in 
the sixth and seventh books of the Republic is entirely free from any 

^ PhaedruSf 249 b. 

' Ibid., 249 be: aO yiip ^ y€ m^totc l^cdaa ri^ dXij^ctov els rdSt fj^ r6 vxIniM, 
Stt 7dp ivSptarov awikpcu Kor* ct8of Xey6n&ov, be troXKuv Idv oloB^tbiv els & "Koyur/iM 
crwaipabttGfW. rwro Sk kariv iafdtaniai'i kKdytap & vot' ctScy i^/iwf ^ 4^vxh <ri;/iTopci^€i<ra 
06$ Koi i>r€f>tJScvaa & pw clvoZ ^ptep, Koi Ayaxlnffaira els t6 dr Sftus. . , . Std Si^ SiMaUa$ 
fidtni rrepovTai ij rod ^iXcxr^^ou Si&poul' irpds yiip liccli'ots Acl tariy tu^lJ^V Korii 
hivaiuVf vfi^ olffTtp 9cds &v Bti&s karip, 

' Ibid.y 265 c ff.: kfuA /ih ^alperot rd fUp AXXa r$ 6pti tojJSi^ TtwaZaOai' robrup 
$i Tutop kK rixfp infibnwp SvoIp tUioiPf el aifrdip Hfif Siva/uv rkxKO Xo/^c^'' di/POLrd TiS| 
o(mc &xap^ • • • W ^i t^^ TC ISiap trwopcnrra Ayop rd iroXXaxo SifffireLpp^a, tpo. 
Ixoaror 6pil^6tiafOi iijkop tolS rcpl o5 Ai^ del itSiurKUP WGiji ... (b) rd riXiP Kar' 
eI8iy S{fPtuF$ai Siarkfipfiv Kar* UpOpa i xk4>vK€P . . . jtrX. The first of these principles 
is that discussed in 249 be; the second, though not expressly mentioned till 265 e, 
is the one on which the second speech of Socrates was constructed, as he proceeds 
to show. 

' Ibid., 266 b: rwy biaipkattop koL aupoytayQp. * Cf. ibid,, 377 be. 
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contamination of sense, the Phaedrus recognizes two forms of dialectic, 
a higher and a lower.^ So it is necessary for all who are to become men 
to proceed /r(7m the particulars of sense to one form comprehended by 
reason; ^ and this process is expressly affirmed to be the reminiscence 
of reality.' The process is not diflferent, therefore, from that which was 
described in the Phaedo,^ in that there is a passage from sensibilia to 
the idea by means of kvkiivTiais. This, apart from the imagery and the 
conception of the preexistence of the soid, means that the experience 
of individual objects of sense may lead one to envisage directly an idea 
that one possesses a priori} This process is to be distinguished from 
the higher dialectic, in which the memories of these ideas are used,* and 
by which only one can attain to a perfect initiation into the mysteries. 
That is the higher dialectic that was sketched in the Republic. 

So far the description of the regained vision of reality has been given 
in general terms. The soul beheld beauty, wisdom, goodness, and the 
like,^ justice, temperance, and absolute knowledge.' But at this point 
Plato restricts the description so as to include, as the channel by which 
the vision of reality is recaptured, only one concept — that of earthly 
beauty.* The reason that Plato gives for this restriction is significant. 
It is hard for man to recall the things of the other world, which he may 
have seen imperfectly, and the memory of which may have been im- 
paired during this life. Few, indeed, retain it; and when they do per- 

^ Cf. Adam, ed. Rep, u, pp. 173 f. * Ibid., 249 c. 

* Phaedrus, 249 b. * Cf. Phaedo, 73 c; 75 ab. * Cf. pp. 26 f. 
' Phaedrus, 249 c: Tot% ^ Hi rotofrotf Mip inrofuHnioaaf 6pl9(as XP^V^^"^* 

' Ibid,, 246 de. * Ibid,, 247 d. 

* Ibid,, 249 d: Irw t6 r^k ra hpw k&XXos icrX. W. H. Thompson, in his edi- 
tion of the Phaedrus (London, 1868), has a good note on 249 c (hrri, hii a^ Swpo). 
He points out the fact that the brilliant episode just concluded was designed as a 
picture of the fourth madness, that of love, or rather as a theory of the philosophic 
habit of mind. " Why is this enthusiasm to be styled Love, and what have the two 
states of consciousness in common ? . . . Beauty furnishes the connecting link. 
Beauty, the object of Love, is one of the Ideas, and it is that one of which alone the 
world of sense presents a vivid and approximately adequate resemblance. The tran- 
sition from ideal truth in general to this particular variety, in other words from 
t66p to t6 KaX6», had been prepared by the vivid imagery of the brtpavpiofUK vopeU, 
and the speaker is able to slip in the word icdXXos at the very commencement of this 
portion of the discourse, as if it were synonymous with t6 6p, and had formed the 
subject of the foregoing episode, when in fact it has never once been mentioned." 
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ceive an image * of reality, they are bewildered, because their percep- 
tions are inadequate. Moreover, in the images of justice and temper- 
ance and other predous ideas there is no gleam of light, so that they 
are dimly beheld, and few can pass from the contemplation of them to 
the contemplation of their originals. But beauty was beheld in the 
other world shining brightly; ^ and we who have come to earth find 
her shining here, too, by means of our clearest sense — that of sight.* 
For though sight can not behold wisdom, it is yet the sharpest of the 
senses; and beauty alone of the objects of desire, has the privilege of 
being the most lovely and the most palpable.^ The perception of 
beauty in this world therefore incites the lover to the sight of absolute 
beauty,^ and the wings grow anew, though the recollection may be 
tardy, if the lover's initiation is not recent.' 

The meaning of all this discussion appears to be this: it is possible 
by the perception of visible beauty to gain an immediate apprehension 
of truth. Sensible objects, to be sure, are not affirmed to be real — 
Plato does not in the Phaedrus raise this point so explicitly as in the 
Phaedo — but they may put us in mind of beauty itself. So at least 
a part of our inquiiy is answered; ^ we find that the theory of ideas, 
which is by no means given up in the Phaedrus^ is not an obstacle to 
the passage of the mind from the world of sense to truth; it is rather 
a bridge. Neither has the figure of image and original been dropped,* 
though it is not employed in such a wooden way as in the tenth book 
of the Republic. 

^ hiuAuatuL, Phaedrus, 250 a. ' Ibid., 250 b. * Ibid., 250 d. 

^ Ibid.: vw Sk K&KKot ttibifoif rairniif f^xc itolpop &aT* kKx^koTaTOf clrcu koI 
kfiwriuCararov. 

* Ibid., 250 e: bSMt bcuae ^kperax vpd^ aibrd t6 kSlKKos. 

* It would be hard to say how much of the thought and language in this remark- 
able passage is of Orphic origin or derived from the Mysteries. It will suffice to 
notice the phrases: heown&a^op, 249e;Xi^y . . . lu^/nitf 250 a; 0«cdrrcu . . . 0e^, 
250 b; krtKovmro rwy reXeiw . . . /AoicapuiirdTiyy, 250 b; Cfpyiiij^oiiaf, 250 c; f(uo6/iei^ 
re KcU kwawreboifTts kp 0678 Ka0ap^, KoBapoi hmes, 250 c; iuriiiuatroi . . . (r&iia, 250 c; 
iforcX^s, 250 e. But more important than the use of such language is the idea that 
underlies it; the idea that it is possible by the contemplation of sensible objects to 
suffer initiation into a blessed state in which one beholds reality. The Plato who 
wrote the RepMic might have used there such ecstatic language about the con- 
templation of ideas; the significant thing is that it is used here to connect the 
world of ideas with sensible objects. 

' Cf. p. 56. ' Cf. 6fioUa§M, Phaedrus, 250 a; cU^raf , 250 b; cl5»Xor, 250 d. 
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So much may be granted by every reader of the Pkaedrus. Possibly 
it may be objected, however, that we have here only a general account 
of the aesthetic experience, somewhat idealized, and that little has been 
said of poetry proper. It may be admitted that Plato places the lover 
of beauty in the same class with the philosopher; ^ but it is in the very 
same passage that the imitative poet is placed in the sixth rank.^ The 
reason is not, however, far to seek. Plato is giving, as we have just 
said, an idealized account of the aesthetic experience: this may well 
be compared with the account of the higher dialectic given in the Re- 
public. It is exactly because such an experience can not be completely 
realized that Plato is unable to give a description of the super-celestial 
region that is any more clearly defined.' The imitative poet, whom 
Plato has already criticized, so far as he is content with mere images, 
could not at best attain to the same level that is reached, theoretically, 
by the lover of beauty; * he must, then, perforce be ranked lower. In 
the assigning of ranks I think we must recognize a certain spirit of 
humor, another touch of the mime; ^ the poet comes after the poli- 
tician, the economist, the trader, the gymnast, the physician, and the 
hierophant. If, on the other hand, we are required to suppose that 
Plato was serious in his arrangement of ranks, we must notice that 
the imitative poet is here ranked above the artisan. How that is to 
be reconciled with the fact that the imitative poet was ranked below 
the artisan in the tenth book of the Republic is a question that I leave 
to those critics who hold that Plato was always in earnest when he 
attacked the poets. Perhaps it may serve the rest of us as a warning 
against too great literalness of interpretation. 

Yet there is one more passage in the Phaedrus that will help us to 
understand the bearing of the dialogue on poetry proper. We remem- 
ber that the object of the dialogue is to give an idea of the conditions 
of a truly philosophical rhetoric, a rhetoric that is to be different from 
that of Plato's contemporaries. The method involves an account of 

^ Phaedrus, 248 d. ' Ihid,, 248 e. 

* Cf. Jowett, transl. Plato, i, p. 413: '' This is because force of language can no 
further go." 

* Cf. Phaedrus, 277 e f : nibbk^a rcSnrorc \&yw h itkrpif M* ftyev ftirpou tte^&kiii 
A^top aTovdiji ypa^vtu . . . dXXd r$ jWi ainQp ro^ fiOirUrrovs tiSSrcof brdpanifaiM 
yeyoifhtu. 

» Cf. 26s c. 
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the nature of truth, and of the approach to truth from sensible things 
by generalization, and the deduction of particulars from an idea by 
natural division. Near the end of the dialogue, Plato, having briefly 
applied these principles to the art of rhetoric, sends an imaginary mes- 
sage to '' Lysias and the other writers of speeches." And here, we 
must notice, although the discussion has been in the main on the 
principles of rhetoric, Plato goes out of his way to include the poets: 
they, and the political writers, if their compositions are based on such 
knowledge of the truth as siupasses their poor compositions, deserve 
the name of philosophers; if they can not rise above their compila- 
tions, they are mere poets and speech makers.^ If Plato's main sub- 
ject in this dialogue had been the conditions of a philosophical poetry, 
we should undoubtedly have more indications of the methods by 
which the vision of truth was to be realized in poetry; ^ as it is, the 
notable thing is that Plato cared at all to pause in his argument to 
give us the clues by which we are enabled to relate his view of the 
aesthetic experience as a whole, by means of the theory of ideas, to his 
view of poetry. Perhaps, then, it is not too much to say that Plato in 
this manner answers the question that he raised in the Ion about poetic 
inspiration; he does not, indeed, do away with the conception and the 
language of inspiration,' but he replaces it in his mind by the con- 
ception of the state of enthusiasm that the vision of beauty produces 
in its lover. In a word, then, inspiration by a god gives place to in- 
spiration by the vision of the ideas. 

vm 

In the Laws, Plato is describing a " second best state "; * he is not, 
therefore, concerned with the conditions of an ideal state that can not 

^ Phaedrus, 278 c-e: kcU 'Om^^p^ koX et r» AXXos ai; wobi^tp ^iki^ ^ bf tfS9 
avPTk9riK€ . . . cl liiv e(5<bf i t6 iLkrfiks Ixei cwry^t raOra, koX Ix<^ fiorfitiVf clt 

06 ri rtopSt kwiMfvidop Ixoi^a 5ci \kytoBa*, rb rouimwj dXX' . . . ^ ^CKbao^oif i| 
ToufMif ri . . . ObiuMf ah rhv ;ai) txoma ri/udyrepa Ssp awk^K& i} 'tYpo4^& . . , bf 
iliCfi vou iroufr^p . . . vpotrtptts; 

* He does incidentally throw out hints of great value. So in 264 e and 268 c-e, 
we find the principle of the oiganic unity of a composition. On the use made of 
this by Aristotle, cf. finsler, Platon un4 die Aristotdiscke Poetik, pp. 50, 177. 

* Cf. Piaedrus, 245 a. * Laws, 739 a; 807 b. 
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be realized. Yet he does not abandon the theory of ideas.^ In his 
criticism of poetry, he does not once suggest, however, that po etry can, . 
not imitate reality ; on the contrary, he expressly enjoins that it shall 
imitate imiversals. In the second book, he explains that the object 
of early education is to train the young in right opinions and habits of 
character.^ Education is, in a word, the attempt to bring the soul into 
harmony with reason and law.' The legislator, therefore, will persuade 
or compel the poet to express the character of good men; ^ he should 
be compelled to say that the good man, if he is temperate, is fortunate; ^ 
and he '' shall compose nothing contrary to the idea of the lawful, or the 
just, or the beautiful, or the good, which are allowed in the state."* 
So poetry is to be subject to a censorship.^ For Plato still opposes the 
sort of poetry that exists in his own day; the poets are now subject to 
no restrictions, and so introduce whatever novelties they think will 
please and flatter their audience.^ They also are responsible for the 
idea that injustice can be expiated by sacrifices.' So far, then, Plato's 
criticism in the Laws is much like that of the second and third books 
of the Republic. He is not satisfied with poetry as it is, for it inculcates 
bad moral notions and seeks rather to appeal to the mob than to assist 
in the reign of reason and law. 

But Plato goes farther than that. He actually raises again the 
question whether comedy and tragedy are to be admitted in the state 
that he is planning, and, with certain restrictions, admits them. For 
comedy, he finds, is essential to a complete understanding of things, 
and may teach us what sort of folly we should avoid.^® But only 
slaves and hirelings are to be allowed to impersonate comic characters;^^ 
and the comic writers shall be admitted only on the condition that 
their ridicule shall be mere pleasantry, not bitter and serious vilification 
of citizens.^ What is to be said to the tragic writers, if they beg to be 
admitted to the state ? Plato cautiously but definitely admits them, 
provided that they will submit to the censorship. He, too, is a crea- 

^ Cf. Laws, 965. * Ibid,, 660 a. 

* Ihid., 653 ff.; cf. 81S d ff. » Ihid.y 660 c. 

» Ibid,, 659 d. • Ibid,, 801 c. » Ibid., 802 a. 

' Ibid,, 660 b; 668 a ff.; 700 a-701 a. 

• Ibid., 88s d; cf« 716 e; 906-907; of. Rep. 363 c-366 b. 
" Laws, 816 d; cf. p. 31, n. 6. " Laws, 935 d ff. 

^ Ibid., 816 e; cf. Rep. 395 b ff. 
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tive poet, and their rival, and will not be so mad as to brook their in- 
trusion, unless they can convince his censors that their ideals are at 
least not inconsistent with his.^ This passage may be regarded as 
Plato's answer to Republic 607 b ff. In the earlier passage, Plato is 
working from sense to thought, from particular to imiversal. Finding 
poets, as they exist, to be an obstruction, he resorts to the poetical 
expedient of banishing them. His motive there, as he tells us, is the 
building of a city; * and this city proves to be not any actual city, by 
the time that the exile of the poets is decreed, but a city expressly de- 
voted to the fulfilment of an ideal which Plato admits is unattainable. 
In the Laws, Plato is speaking as a poet,' but as a poet who has 
achieved a greater degree of truth and hence a greater seriousness of 
purpose than other poets. When he undertakes here to step back into 
the world of sense, he welcomes the codperation of these other poets, 
so far as their aims can be made to fall in with his own. Indeed, when 
we remember the dramatic character of the whole discussion, it is per- 
haps not too much to say that Plato is himself speaking in the mouths 
of the petitioning poets, as well as in the mouths of the legislators. 
Since he has once used the image of a state and of exiled poets to ex- 
press the conception of a conflict between thought and sense, he ad- 
heres to it in the expression of a partial reconciliation. If this be true, 
Plato is himself definitely announcing his own belief in an austere and 
chastened poetry as a vehicle for the realization of his ideals. The 
poetic faculty is still irresponsible; ^ yet the inspiration ^ of the poet 
is to be enlisted in the discovery of the best hynms.' Thus the legis- 
lator (i.e. the philosopher) does not siurender the right which he 
claimed in the Republic^ of laying down the forms to which the poets 
are to submit; ^ but he is more friendly to the poets than he was in 
the RepubliCy since he is now dealing with a possible commonwealth 
more like ordinary Greek states.' If he had written the third plan of 

^ Laws, 817 a-d. 

* Rep. 378 e: oOk k/riibf votttfraX fy(S» re koX ab b^ tQ vapdifn, dXX' oUurraZ 
wiiK&as. 

* Laws, 817 b. * Ibid.f 6700; 682 a. 

* Ibid,, 802 b; 682 a. Note also that there is to be a variety in the songs, in 
order that the singers may not weary of them (665 c) ; this is a greater liberty than 
was allowed in the Republic (cf. Rep. 399 e). * Laws, 802 b. 

' Rep. 379 a. * Cf. Jowett, transl. Plato, v, pp. ccxiii ff. 
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a state that he contemplated/ might he not have recognized the poets 
even more fully ? * 

IX 

In all these dialogues we have seen Plato struggling with the prob- 
lem of the opposition between sense and thought. Reality can be ap- 
prehended only by thought, yet we live in a world of sense; poetry 
can be approved only if it helps us to pass from sense to thought. It 
remains for us to consider a number of indications that Plato has given 
of the way that he viewed the opposition, indications widely scattered 
in the dialogues, giving evidence of a persistently held attitude. As in 
the Symposium, the Phaedo, the Republic, and the Phaedrus the lover 
of beauty climbs from beautiful things up to beauty itself, he comes 
back in the other direction, Plato hints at times, to express this vision 
in the world of sense. 

We must note, then, in the first place, the difficulty that Plato finds 
in expressing the relation of the world of sense to the world of ideas. 
In every case he has to resort to a metaphor, though no single phrase 
is altogether satisfactory.' He can show us the Good only through the* 
** child of the Good." The reason is that our minds can not easily 
grasp abstract ideas without visible symbols.^ But it is because the 
ideas are in some way represented m the world of sense, however im- 
perfectly, that we begin our search for them. So the discussions in the' 
Symposium, the Phaedo, and the Phaedrus imply the existence of the 
universal beauty in particular things, not necessarily in '' works of 
art," but among beautiful things of all sorts.^ It is only because of a 

* Laws, 739 c. 

' Finsler suggests {Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik, pp. 243 f.) that Plato's 
views in the Laws, though reflecting the struggle through which he had passed, rep- 
resent almost a return to those of his youth. Possibly this is going too far; yet it 
is not mere caprice that sees in the partial reconciliation of the Laws something like 
the aspiration for a purified love of beauty that we find in the Symposium. 

' fiW^is, rapovaUif KoiPu»la, xapiBuyiuL, fdiaiais are all used with a show of 
dissatisfaction. 

* Theaeietus, 149 c: ^i 4 ii9^p(airUnii 4Affis ttaB&tarkpa ^ Xo^cZp rixf^ &p ^ i 
Arctpof ; PMicus, 277 d: xa^c^^ • • • M^ Ta/taSdyiJMai XP^I^^'O'' UopQs MtU- 
vwrBai rt riop lui^dtnat' fcrX; Phaedrus, 262 c: ^^iXSn mas >Jkyoii^ oU txoi^^ Uoyd 
TopaBdytiara. Cf, Tim. 47 a; Sophist, 224 d. These passages, and others, are dted 
by Shorey, UtUty of Plato's Thought, p. 45* * Cf . Rep, 402 a-d. 
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contact with beauty itself , in a past existence or as the goal of present 
activity, that particular things are appreciated as beautiful; on the 
other handy the start toward beauty in this life comes only because of 
contact with particular beautiful things. 

It is possible, then, for a universal idea to find expression in sensible 
form. This may mean simply the shaping of material for a certain 
purpose : so the workman, if a shuttle is broken, will use not the broken 
instrument as a model for a new one, but the imagined shuttle which 
expresses the essential nature of the shuttle.^ Indeed, this conception 
of an ideal to which the artisan " looks " is a favorite one with Plato.* 
The orator, likewise, should have an ideal in view.' The ideal may be 
only an imaginary perfection, such as we never see in our visible 
world; yet it may be exactly such an ideal that an artist sets himself 
to depict.* Such a procedure is Plato's own purpose in seeking for per- j 
feet justice.* Yet the philosopher who has gained a vision of truth will I 
be no mean artificer of virtue.* When the divine Demiourgos of the , 
Timaeus stamps the ideas upon the matter, using the unchangeable 
as his model, his creations are fair; when he uses the changeable, they 
are not fair; ' but in ordinary life we have to admit that the good is a 
mixture of different qualities and to accept music although it is an 
impure form of knowledge.® The value of any sort of imitation, Plato 
holds, depends on the extent to which the imitator knows the thing 
that he professes to imitate; so the sophist is criticized because he has 
no knowledge of virtue. But there is such a thing as a scientific or 

^ CratyluSf 389 b: ffKhrtav irp^ bcetvo t6 tVkx rp^ Sirep koI Ijp Karia^ hroUi', 
. . . OOkow . . . T&aas ithf 5tl r6 rijs Ktpidbos tx&» cidos, ota 6* ^dorqy KoXkLarri 
kwex^ti, Tabrrup kwobiJbhvai riiv iftlxrw ds t6 tpnfw Jkaarw, 

' Cf. Rep, 596 b: OOkcw koL dCsBaiiOf yJkytuf iri^ b drituoupybs hcarkpou rod aKeOous 
vp&s rifif tUfUf fiXiwtap o6r<a mttt 6 /i^ rdf xXfyas, 6 dk rds rpar^^ar, ktX, . . . ; cif y&p 
van rfyf yt \ika» oirriiv Siifuoupytt olMs tOv SiifuovpyQw. Cf . Timaeus, 28 a. 

' Gorgias, 503 e ff. Note the phiase A-MofiXktnay irp6s n. 

* Rep. 472 d. In the words oZoy dp €1% Plato of course foreshadows the words 
ota Ay ybfoiro, with which Aristotle introduces the discussion of the difference be- 
tween histoiy and poetiy (Poetics, 1450 a 38). 

* Rep. 472 c: irapaMypMTOS &pa iv&ca . . . l^iyroO/ia' oin-S t€ BtxatoaitPfiP oUp 
lore, KtU tofbpa rh» rt^Atoi iUeuoif cl ykpwro, Koi olos dy ctif 7ey6/icyof . . . dXX' oO 
robroo hftxa, tp' innSel^fiep cbs Sward ravra ylyvea0ai. 

* Rep. 500 d. Cf . PcUticus, 308 c-309 d. 

' rtmaeiij, 28 a. * Plttkbus,6il. 
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learned sort of imitation, differing from the other in that the imitator 
has a knowledge of the things that he imitates.^ So far as universals 
(not merely sensibilia) are known, then, Plato would admit the pos- 
sibility of imitating them.^ 

It is not hard to apply the notion of imitation in sculpture and 
painting, from which the notion of copy and original may well have 
been derived in the first place and transferred to the vocabulary of the 
theory of ideas.' How ideas are to be expressed in other media is a 
more difficult problem. Yet Plato believed that not only can a physi- 
cal shape be expressed in different materials,^ but physical and mental 
qualities can be imitated in painting and music,^ and beauty is to be 
found embodied in different forms.^ That is because things are similar 
to each other by reason of their relation to the same idea; ^ and in this 
way it is possible to speak of spiritual beauty.' So the problem that 
confronts the artist is that of correctness of imitation;* he must, 
since music is imitative, seek that which represents the beautifuL^ 
Although Plato's illustrations here have been drawn chiefiy from music 
and sculpture, the same principles hold, he affirms, in the other arts.^ 
And it is precisely because the poets of Plato's time deny the existence 
of any such standard of correctness that they are censured.^ 

^ Sophist, 267 d: Hlv dk fur* iTurr^niiv UrropuciiP riva iilyanow. 

' It has been held that since in the Republic the poets are always regarded as imi- 
tators, the admission of pertain kinds of poetry is tantamount to a distinction be- 
tween a true and a false imitation. Cf. Finsler, PUUon und die Aristoielische Podik, 
p. 22. 

» Cf. L6v6que, dted, p. 23. * Cratylus, 389 d ff. 

* PMicuSf 306 c ' Symposium, 210. 

' Symp. 210 a; cf. Tim. 52 a: t6B* 6iJi&ifutu»6tiot6ifT€kK€bHf^MfT€poif; Parmen. 
148 a. t6 Sk Tov ToifT^ wewoifOd$ hitoujuf, 
 Symp, 218 e. 

* Laws, 667 b: hpB&nfra. 

^ Ihid,, 668 b: buUniv ripf IxoMFoy rifir 6iiot6rtiTa rQ ro8 jcoXoO /u/t^/Aart . . . /u/i^^'cws 
yhp ijv , . , dpO&nfs, d t6 funi/Skp ivw re koI oIw ^p dirorcXoiro. 

^ Ibid., 669 a: v€pl hciianiP diobpa, kcX kp ypa^uci ical kp ttovcus^ ical tAi^, t6p 
§tkKkoPTa ifi^fiopa KpiHiP fo-cotfoi Bei raOra rp(a Sx^^y ^ ^^ ^^^^ rptarop yvypi»9KUPf 
hrura <i» 6p$&t, firci^' &% eb, rh rfilrop, €lpyaffTai rSsp dicbpfap ^yumrl re koX ti^tai koI 

^ Cf. ibid., 700 e: luxvauait Aitopres bw* iipolas «arcMku56/icMM C» dpdbnfra iikp 
o&c Ix<k, M' ifitrtPcSfP ftouauHi, i^bopS bk rfi roG xoiporrof , circ QtkrUsp cZrc x^^P^^ ^ 
ttif rtf , xpdviTO bpMiTarii, 
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Clearly, however, there are many things in the world of ideas thal^^ 
can not in any literal sense be imitated in the visible world. This Plato \ 
recognizes. Yet he holds that it is possible to appeal to the soul J 
through the eyes and the ears in such a way that it shall be properly/ 
disposed toward the truth, because good habits are inculcated anoL 
fostered. So the dances of the unwarlike Muse express an escape iioaf 
danger or labor into good, or the preservation and increase of former! 
good.^ Music, in a similar way is to be used to symbolize the characte^ 
of a brave man, and should be adapted to the words, rather than the 
words to the music; ^ indeed, Plato's objection to instrumental music 
without words is the difficulty presented to the hearer of recognizing 
that any worthy object is being imitated by it.* His perception of the 
difficulty of explaining in just what way music and words are related 
to ideas may be traced in his diction.^ Indeed the relation is one that 
can not be precisely stated, any more than could the hierophant at the 
mysteries always say why certain rites and symbols were supposed to 
give access to grace. Plato would have to admit, as Aristotle said of 
the mysteries,^ that the hearer of music does not learn anything so 
much as feel certain emotions and fall into a certain frame of mind. 
It can not be doubted, however, that Plato had in mind also a notion 
of the relation of mathematics to ethics.^ 

We have come very near to the heart of Plato's conception of poetry. 
When he remarks in the Republic that he is afraid that he is speaking 
like a tragic poet,^ he means only that he is speaking metaphorically; 
for he has half revealed, half hidden in symbolic language the truth 
that he would fain express. And that is the trait of the poet* Enigma- 
tical or figurative language may be used to darken counsel,' or to hint 

^ LawSf 815 de. ' Rep, 399 e. * Ihid,^ 669 e. 

^ Ihid.y 399 a 6: fuii^aaiTo; 399 c 3: iutt^oifTw; 400a 2: ireffOai,; 400 a 7: 
Tola 6*&woim) fiUnt luyiiiiiara'f 400 b 3: Tpkrovctu; 400 C 7: di»Xov9ci; 400 d 2: 
Itctcu biunobiuiHM>\ 400 d 5: raOrd 7c ^byt^ hmkoivdiiTkov'j 400 d 7: r$ r^s 4^vxni 4^ 
ixcrcu; 400 e i : iMokav$€L\ 401 a 7: dJcX^d r* koX /u/jti^naTa; Phileb. 17 d: & re rats 
KuHiatatP at tou a^fiaros h-^pa rotavra b>69na xABti yiyv6ft€ya', LawSf 661 c 7: hrofitr 
yovs'f 956 a 6: xP^A^^o ^ Xctwd Tpkrotfr' Am BhUs thi, 

• Cf. p. 8, n. 5. • Cf. Gorgias, 507 e. 

' Rep. 413 b: rpayucias . . . nwdw^lHii "kiytiv. 

' Rep, 332 b: 'Hiy/^aro &pa ... 6 Xi/uaviiris TOttfTuctas t6 BUcauv 6 cti|. 

' n AkibiadeSf 147 b: alplTrertu, . . . icoi ovrot koI SXKoi Sk woaiTal vxMp 
Ti xkpTts. IffTCF re 7dp ^^ct vonfrixii 1) vifinraaa abfirfftaTdt^ nal ob rw icp/wtrvrxjaiinot 
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at deep truths.^ The poet, then, or the enigma maker, puts something I 
far the truth, something that shall affect his hearer in such a way as 
to let him pass on to an immediate grasp of the truth. The poet, as 
seer, has beheld the truth; it is as artist that he seeks to convey it by 
means of images.* We have therefore come back to the problem that 
puzzled Socrates in the Phaedo; how is the poet who has conceiv 
an idea that embodies truth to find the images that will constitute 
myth ? ' Socrates is represented as perplexed by the difficulty of find 
ing a myth that will express a certain abstract idea. This, it appea: 
is his conception of the end of poetry; for, although he recognizes 
philosophy is the greatest form of music,^ nevertheless when he is co 
vinced by a dream that he should apply himself to music in the popula 
sense, he tries for the first time to compose poetry. First he compoi 
hymns to the god of the festival; ^ then he reflects that the mark of a 
poet is the invention of myths, not reasoned discourse,* and so, adopt- 
ing some myths from Aesop, he sets them to music.^ In this distinction 
between /iCto and X^os, here made by Socrates in the Phaedoy Plato 
perseveres.® 

di^p6f 7Ki)pt<rai* Irt r< rp6f r$ ^ixr^i TOLoimi ctf^cu, 5ray Xd^ijrcu Ay5p6f ipdo¥€f>od re 
«ai fA^ fiwKotibKW ijfUP bMifPv^eu, dXX' i,roKp(nrr€a6€u 6ti fi&kurra n^ o^roO iro^Uuf 
imtp^vQt 6^ t6 XP^I^^^ ^ hiwyvtavrw ^abferai iri wrk pocwrtp iKourrof aJbr&p. 

^ Pkaedo, 69 c: koI mrivif^bown koI cl r^ reXcrds i^m^ o^roc icarcurr^ayres 06 
^0Xo( TiMis cli»ai, dXXd r$ imn xdXoi ohftrrvrBai Sn^ ttp d/i^ifros koI dr^Xcorof ds 
"Ai^ iu^UffTot bf fiofifidpti^ «i(o'ercu, 6 B€ Kmcoffapfibfos re koI renkeaiikfos hcdurt 
A^ut^tJMfOis /uMrd 0tAy oUn^oct. cloiy 7dp ^, ^aauf ol Tnpl rds rcXerds, '' wofdi i Ko^dpoi 

* Aristotle has inteipreted Plato somewhat narrowly; but his general concep- 
tion is the same. Cf. Poe^, 1459 & 5 ff*: «^^ ^ /i^Ytoror t6 iMtra^opucd^ cZrcu, itSmur 
Ydp ToOro oGrt wup* dXXor lore \afituf ^b^Uas re vihUU^ krruf, rd Ydp e6 iteru^kpuw 
H r6 ifiotw ^twpetr krrU, Cf. also ifel. i. 982 b 18: 6 ^cX6fivdbs ^cXdoo^ vuw 

* PAMrfd, 60 c fF. «/6«{.,6ia. * Ibid., 61 h: ^r6 9tdmktnbiaa. 

* /Mi., Inw^^ros in rdr voufriy Moi, ctrv lilXXoi vou|n^ cImu, voc^ §dO»n 
dXX* od X670US. Cf. Aristotle, PoeOes, 1451 b 27: rdr wocfr^ itaXXop rflp iiMoir 
cImu lii «ou|r^ # rdr /ikrp^m, 69tff wo u fr ^ card rV td/ut^h km, ptifttHrai i^ rds 
vipd^tes. Aristotle's point is i4^[>ioached from a di£Ferent interest, but it is iden- 
tical. Cf. Phitarch, lids dtc rdr i4oy wotmiitn^ igobwf, p. 16 b; there is no voC^vu 
Imiabt oM d^«Hs. ' Imfros, PAmiIo, 60 d. 

* Banet (on PAo«rf. 6xb4), dies Gctgios, 523 a i; Freiagons, 324 d 6; 
Tmatms, t6 e 4. In each case, i«8ios stands for fiction, contiasted with Xd7<s, 
which is lact« 
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So much has been written about Plato's myths that it seems un- 
necessary for me here to discuss them in detail. In general, I am glad 
to be able to agree with Stewart in holding that thgjgjjcth&^re to be 
distinguished from allegory; they do not take the place of reasoned 
discourse.^ They appeal rather to that " part of the soul " whi< 
expresses itself not in " theoretic judgments " but in " value-judg- 
ments," or rather in " value-feelings." Plato never resorts to myths^ 
when his meaning could be adequately stated in logical formulae 
Hence he is always careful to explain that he does not affirm his my th^ 
to be true in detail, or real objects to correspond with each part of} 
them.^ He does hold, on the other hand, that one would do well t< 
act on the belief that they are in some sense true.' They are, perhaps] 
like the " noble Ue." * f 

How does Plato himself believe that the poet ^ comes to find tKerJp 
particular images that are to assist his hearers to contemplate truth ?^ 

1 The Myths of PUOo, pp. 20 ff . * Cf . pp. 69 f . 

* PhaedOf no; 114 d; Rep. 621b; Phaedrus, 252 c; 265 c; 274 c; PMicus, 
277 a. 

* Cf. Rep. 414 bfif.; 377 de; PolUicus, 309. 

* It may be convenient at this point to ask in what sense Plato regarded the poet 
as a creator. The word toIiujm was at first used of any sort of created thing. So 
Herodotus speaks of xoi^^fiara XP^^^^ (4* 5)> or imliiJLaTa x^^ca koX aiS^pea (2. I35). 
In this sense, too, Plato could speak of the imrrHis of a K\Uni (Rep, 597 d). Plato also 
distinguishes the wolTfais that is carried on by man from the divine creation (Sophist, 
266 d Bdas tpya TOfffcrttas; cf. Symp. 197 a: tQp ^4f<^v T<Uii<n» r&»Ttau). He distin- 
guishes likewise between the general meanmg of Tohfats as a creation of something 
that did not previously exist (Symp. 205 be; Sophist, 265 b), and the spedal mean- 
ing of the word as applied to metrical composition (Symp. 205 c. So Protag. 325 e; 
Rep. 600 a; Laws, 802 b, refer to the poet simply in the accepted and narrowed sense. 
Gorg. 449 d; 502 a; Rep. 394 c; Phaedrus, 245 a, 278 c, redfer to poetry specifically 
as concerned with metre and music). In this sense, the poets leave creations, that 
is, the poems which are their offspring (Symp. 209; cf. Sophist, 265 b: 1^ yiLp mo 
idliTiois Tolfials rls kartp, dMfXuv fjihroi . . . dXX' oOk oJbrw hiharuv. Plato could, 
on the other hand, refer to the writing of poetry in a depreciatory sense, as mere 
compiling (Phaedrus, 278 de). 

From this it appears that to Plato, as to Greeks generally, the activity of the poet 
was creative only so far as it created poems; it could not create ideas (cf. Rep. 
596 b: no workman can create the lika). In this respect the imitative poet is dif- 
ferent from the ideal lover of beauty who does, by union with beauty, beget fair 
discourse (Symp. 210 d) and truth (2x2 a). Henri Weil has proved that the Greeks 
generally used the derivatives of the word TOiku in a narrower sense than we com- 
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This is a matter in which the legislation of the state not only could not 
help but would have a positively baleful effect; ^ nor can even an art 
produce poetry by laws of its own.' Plato wisely does not try to tell 
how poetry is produced. So far as he commits himseU on the subject 
at all, it is by falling back on the doctnne of inspiration, which, to be 
sure, he has modified considerably.' ^He is himself too much a poet to 
believe that it can ever be possible to Iky down rules for the composi- 
tion of poems. It is impossible, too, for him to solve the problem by 
an appeal to the conveniently ambiguous language of modem discus- 
sions. He '' has no term for imagination as a ^ulty intermediate 
between abstract or verbal thought, on the one hand, and sense- 
perception, on the other. For ^avraala takes its color from ^alycrot 
and ^avrdj'crai, which includes all forms of opinion and illusion, and 
it is often merely a disparaging synonym of 56(a." ^ Most modem 
appeals to " imagination " as the source of poetic inspiration are de- 
cidedly less helpful than Plato's recourse to divine madness. 

Perhaps a still more significant reason for Plato's failure to give a 
reasoned accoimt of the poet's method is his perception of the fact that 
poetry is produced imder the conditions of a flux, to which reasoned 
rules could not possibly apply. The vision of the poet as seer is de- 
termined by the immutable principles that are the same for all individ- 
uals, however imperfectly individuals may envisage them; but the 
poet as writer must deal with the evanescent sensibilia that no a priori 
principles can completely order. Generally the process wiU work in 
one of two directions, although it may be hard to pigeon-hole given 
cases too nicely. Either a definite experience encoimtered in the 
world of flux, an experience that appears to be imique, impresses the 

monly attach to the word poet {Eludes sur VAntiquiU Grecque, PariSi 1900; pp. ajyff. : 
VOrigine du Mot Poite), He seems to me, however, to be mistaken in saying 
(p. 239), that what the Attic writers meant by irotciv ttv9w was not to invent a 
story but to put it in verse, and in citing the Phaedo as proof of this. Doubtless 
the expression did generally mean " to tell a story in verse "; but the very remark 
made in this place by Socrates is that he was not himself good at telling stories {ain^ 
obK ^ iiV$oKoyu(As, 61 b), and, therefore, borrowing stories from Aesop, he set them 
to music (cf. Burnet, note on 60 d i). The task of the genuine poet, then, would be 
to find the iJu}$os as well as to put it in verse; he is the creator, not, to be sure, of 
ideas, but of images. 

* PoUticuSy 399 b-e. • Cf. p. 63. 

* Phaedrus, 245 a. « Shorey, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 48. 
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poet so strongly by some phase of beauty that he determines to fix it 
in words, and in the process of so doing he lets shine through his work 
the ideal beauty that he beheld during his experience. The poems of 
Homer would be, in the main, an example of this process. Or the poet 
may conceive an abstract idea, and then endeavor to clothe it in such 
imagery as will present it concretely to those who have not yet become 
acquainted with it, trusting that their perception of the concrete 
imagery will serve as an initiation for them into the perception of the 
ideal beauty that he has seen. Of such a process we find instances in 
the hymns to the gods that Plato approves, and in his own myths. 



We have now reached a point where we may turn and look back on 
our study in the hope of disengaging certain results. Yet once more 
we must caution ourselves against hoping for a definite formula that 
shall represent Plato's views. Plato himself knew better than that. 
He realized that truth is elicited from the conflict of views, and from 
the struggle with ever-recurring problems. He felt at liberty to modify 
and expand or even to retract statements, if the argument so de- 
manded. He did not build a system of philosophy ; he did much more 
than build a system, for he laid bare the springs from which all later 
streams of philosophy have flowed. His work then could never be 
finished or completely consistent Above all, we must remember that 
Plato was a man in whose own breast raged the conflict between 
poetry and philosophy. Had he not himself been a poet, he had not 
been able to feel with such desperate seriousness the danger of poetry, 
or to resort, in a rash moment, to the poet's gesture of exiling the poets; 
had he not been a philosopher, he had not been able to see the heights 
to which poetry, regarded as an ideal, should climb. What makes our 
study so difficult is that the whole problem is not a mathematical puz- 
zle but the workings of a himian personality, the least ponderable of 
all things. We can set forth all that is certain; the rest can not be 
explained till personality can be explained. 

We must suppose Plato, it follows, to have been bom with a genius 
of many kinds. In his boyhood, the love of poetry and of the world 
of images and colors and sounds appealed strongly to him. As a stu- 
dent of philosophy he inclined to the creed that recognized most defi- 
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nitely this fascinating world. He had also a leaning toward reasoning 
about ethical matters, which found nurture in his association with 
Socrates. Later, during travels in Magna Graeda, he came into touch 
with the Pythagorean and Orphic sects, which stimulated, on the one 
hand, his tendency to speculate in a mystical fashion about the origin 
and the destiny of the soul, and which aroused, on the other hand, his 
interest in mathematics and pure science. When he started to teach 
in the Academy, all these interests crowded his mind, and he wavered 
in his devotion to them. Gradually the scientist in him came more 
and more to the fore, and tended to crush the poet; but the suppres- 
sion was never complete. For one thing, the instinct of the poet was 
bom too deep in him; and, as he came to realize after his first flush of 
enthusiasm was over, science itself has a limit. If man can not rid 
himself altogether of the trammels of sense, he may then at least use 
his earthly surroundings in order to see through them or to express by 
them the reality beyond them that his faith gives him. 

We have traced the opposition of Plato's interests through a number 
of dialogues. In the Ian, we saw him weigh and reject the ordinary 
notion of poetic inspiration, reserving for some later occasion a more 
adequate explanation of the value of poetry. In the Symposium^ we 
saw him sketch the ultimate goal to which the experience of the love of 
beauty, breaking away from sense and ascending by means of thought, 
should proceed. In the Phaedo, we found him elaborating the distinc- 
tion between sense and thought, and indicating the manner in which, 
by the use of the theory of ideas, the ascent may be made from sense 
to thought. In the Republic^ we saw him restrict the province of po- 
etry, because of an ethical interest; and we watched him develop the 
hope of finding absolute knowledge to such a point that, for a moment, 
he almost imagined himself to have attained it, and spumed the poetry 
t clung to the world of sense. In the Pkaedrus, we discovered him 
returning to the problem of inspiration, and relating it to the doctrine 
of ideas, distinguishing between the perfect experience of the ideal 
lover of beauty and the imperfect experience of the imitative poet. 
And, finally, in the Laws, we beheld him in a more practical mood 
reopen the issues of the Republic and, without his assumptions of om^ 
nisdence, waive the condemnation of poetry in favor of a more temper- 
ate, though still an austere, acceptance of the art. 
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Plato, then, did not formulate a definite creed about the poetic V 
faculty, and his special utterances are moulded by special interests. 
Accordingly, those interpreters are mistaken who attempt to make a 
sweeping generalization — as that Plato expelled the poets,^ or that 
his real doctrine is contained in myths. But in spite of minor incon- 
sistencies it is possible to see that Plato held during most of his life 
that thought and an understanding of life are possible only on the 
hypothesis that eternal forms exist, and that thought is ultimately an 
act of intuition which passes from the perception of particulars to the 
contemplation of these eternal forms. The absolute, for him, is both 
a principle of existence and a principle of goodness and beauty, and 
hence, in theory, can be approached either by a hypothetical science 
of dialectic or by the direct intuition of the lover of beauty. In prac- 
tice, this goal is never attained, for both thought and aesthetic experi- 
ence are corrupted by sense. Sensible objects and symbols may, how- 
ever, put one in a way of approximating a vision of reality; and though 
the lover of beauty has to a certain degree a vision of reality, he can 
communicate this vision only by the imitation of it by pieans of sen- 
sible objects. If this imitation is regarded as true and valuable of it- 
self, it is to be condemned; and since most contemporary poetry was 
content, Plato thought, to produce images without passing on to the 
ideal world, it was so far to be condemned. He recognized, however, 
that the poet might express eternal forms, and so far as he did so, he 
became a philosopher. In some such way Plato imagined that the 
andent conflict between philosophy and poetry might cease. 

^ So, for example, I am obliged to disagree with R. K. Hack (The Doctrine of 
IMerofy Forms, H. S. C. P., zzvii (1916), pp. 1-^5), who holds that Plato, in order 
to enthrone scientific truth, excluded poetiy (p. 44; pp. 47 £.), ignoring the fact that 
poetiy is really the expression of man's creative power (p. 45), and has nothing to 
do with univeisals (p. 54). I hold, however, that Plato was right in believing that 
some sort of ideal theory must penetrate even the province of art, as a counterblast 
to the hopeless confusion that would come from a mere creative impulsive or mere 
expressiveness. My disagreement with the author of this brilliant essay on one 
point does not prevent me from admiring the essay in general. And I agree with 
him that the too literal interpretation of the doctrine of ideas has led the practi- 
tioners of literary art and the critics at times into grave errors. 



COLLATIONS OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF 
ARISTOPHANES' AVES 

By John Williams Whitb and Easnxst Gary 

THE critical and exegetical edition of Aristophanes that Pro- 
fessor White had so long contemplated as the goal of his inti- 
mate and sympathetic study of the comic poet was unhappily not 
to be carried beyond the preliminary stages. With the scholarly 
thoroughness and exactness so characteristic of him he had built 
his foundations broad and deep; while gradually amassing the 
most complete apparatus, including collations of the MSS. for both 
text and scholia, and determining the general outlines of the work, 
he had been clearing the way by a series of preliminary studies, the 
most conspicuous of which were his Verse of Greek Comedy (191 2) 
and his Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes (1914). But scarcely 
had he completed his final revision of the text and commentary for 
one-third of the first play selected for publication — the Aves — 
when death suddenly interrupted his labors. 

Professor White found his greatest satisfaction, as a classical 
scholar, in entering into the mind and thought of the ancient 
authors and in making that thought vital to his students and read- 
ers; all who have ever been privileged to listen to his interpre- 
tation of the plays of Aristophanes in the classroom will realize 
what an invaluable part of the projected edition his commentary 
would have formed. At the same time he held that the only sure 
foundation for the study of an author consists in an accurate 
knowledge of his text as handed down by the manuscripts; and he 
was more and more convinced of the essential correctness of the 
texts of the classical writers as they have come down to us, and 
always maintained that it was an editor's bounden duty to make 
every effort to understand the text as handed down before resort- 
ing to emendation. He was content, therefore, with nothing short 
of complete collations of all the manuscripts of his author,* at least 

* With the single exception of G, condusiveiy shown by Dindorf to be a copy 
of V; but for his own satisfaction he took account even of this MS. for the Aves. 

77 
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for the non-Byzantine plays, and in order that these collations 
might be as free from error as possible, had ahready equipped him- 
self with complete sets of photographic facsimiles for four plays — 
the AveSf Achamenses^ Vespae^ and Pax. The actual work of mak- 
ing the collations he entrusted almost entirely to Dr. Cary; but 
inasmuch as he had the collation sheets constantiy before him in 
his critical study of the text and was always verifying any readings 
that seemed in any way striking or questionable, he would eventu- 
ally have made the collations to all intents his own. This was 
actually the case with at least the first third of the Aves] but for 
the rest of that play and for the other plays named the collations 
remained virtually without revision on his part, and full responsi- 
bility for any errors that may occur therein is assumed by Dr. Cary. 
Inasmuch as there is no edition of the Aves or Vespae equipped 
with a complete and reliable critical apparatus, the collations for 
these two play^ have been prepared for publication in the " Studies " ; 
those for the Aves are here presented, and those for the Vespae will 
follow in the next volume. The collations are given in the 
form of a critical apparatus, thus constituting a condensed tran- 
script of the collation sheets, each of which contains in tabular 
form all the variants on a single verse. The text taken as the 
standard is that of Hall and Geldart (first edition, 1900). Since, 
however, the numbering of the lines in this, as in most modern edi- 
tions, while in the main that of Brunck, is nevertheless sometimes 
very confusing in the lyric passages, Brunck's numbering has been 
rigidly followed throughout these collations; but, as the numbers 
in the two editions never differ by more than two and usually by 
only one, no embarassment should result to the reader. Not all the 
entries made on the collation sheets are recorded in the following 
pages. A great many minor details of accentuation, punctuation, 
and the like, were entered on the sheets as evidence of the practice 
of the various scribes; all erasures and changes of any sort were 
also entered, as well as differences in verse division. Much of this 
detail was never intended by Professor White to appear in his 
critical apparatus, which was planned to contain only significant 
variants. In the present report the principle followed has been to 
include all variants involving a difference of spelling, including v 
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movable, and differences of accentuation, aspiration, and even 
punctuation, wherever there is any room for doubt as to the cor- 
rect form; also all differences in the assignment of verses are noted. 
Where a reading has been corrected, this fact is stated, if apparently 
of any significance, and the original reading reported, if legible. 
The details omitted, except for special reasons, are: (a) neglect of 
iota subscript in inflectional forms, but not in the root forms of 
words of doubtful spelling or in adverbial forms such as ir&i^iiy, 
\iiJ9pq,y etc.; (b) accentuation of £pa and &pa where only one form is 
permissible, and of enclitics and the various forms of elfd whether 
enclitics or not; (c) forms resulting from elision and crasis, except 
in cases such as &vfip.* The designations of the various parts of 
the parabasis are not recorded for the Aves^ since nearly all the 
MSS. give them in the regular form (except the irvlyos, omitted by 
aU); they are, however, given for the Vespae because of irregulari- 
ties in several of the MSS. 

The MSS. containing the Aves and the symbols adopted for them 
by Professor Whitef are as follows: 

R « Ravennas 137, 4, A (X or XI) 

V»Venetus474 (XI) 

G - Venetus 475 (XV) 

A « Parisinus 2712 (XIII) 

M « Ambrosianus L 39 sup (XIV) 

fLaurentianus XXXI 15 ... .1 /vjv^ 

^ I Leidensis 52 / 

U - Urbinas 141 (XIV) 

E « Estensis III D 8 (XIV or XV) 

M9 B Ambrosianus L 41 sup (XV) 

E2 - Estensis III D 14 (XV) 

B - Parisinus 2715 (XVI ?) 

A - Laurentianus XXXI 16 (XVI ?) 

* Also a dozen instances of recessive accent of the oblique cases of ijftus in the 
Vespae (vs. 67 in R; vs. 4X) 242, 247, 268, 404, 519, 600, 822, 831, 961, 1073 in V), 
and a few places in the Vespae (vs. 230, 1033, 1072) where C apparently has -fdrnff 
etc., for -/Upof, etc., through a misunderstanding of the ligature for /icr in the 
archetype; at least one of these errors (vs. 1072) is also found in Vp3. 

t See his article in Classical Philology I (1906), pp. 9-20. 
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Vp2 " Vaticano-Palatinus 67 (XV) 

C - Parisinus 2717 (XVI) 

H - Havniensis (XV) 

For the Vespae the MSS. are R, V, G, T, B, A, Vp2, C, H, and 

Vp3 « Vaticano-Palatinus 128 (XV) 

G, however, was not collated for the Vespae. 

Accepting Dr. Gary's published proof* of the derivation of Mp, 
E2y and A from £, M9, and B respectively, for the Aves, and unpub- 
lished proof of very close relationship between Vp2, C, and H f for 
the AveSy Professor White had decided to simplify his critical ap- 
paratus, first, by ignoring M9, E2, and A, as well as G, the recog- 
nized copy of V, except in a few cases where their departure from 
their parent MSS. seemed noteworthy, and, secondly, by using 
Vp2+ to indicate the group Vp2CH when these three MSS; 
agree on readings. With slight modifications this plan has been 
adopted for the present purpose. Vp2+ in the Aves collations is 
used as an abbreviation for Vp2CH, and similarly in the Vespae 
Vp2+ stands for the group Vp2H and Vp3"'" for the group Vp3C.t 
As regards G, M9, E2, and A, the principle here adopted is to cite 
these MSS. only when they differ from their respective archet3rpes 
V, E, M9, and B, and in case the parent MS. has been corrected, 
only when they differ from the corrected reading; but in appl3dng 
this principle to BA, it is the corrections of B^ that are to be con- 
sidered — not those of B^, which were all made after A had been 
copied.§ In other words, if in a given passage only E out of the 
group EM9E2 is cited, all three MSS. agree; if only E and M9 are 

 In Harvard Studies, XVni (1907), pp. 166 f., 177 f. 

t Although these three MSS. apparently derive from the same archetype for 
this play, Vp2 and C agree very frequently in minor details against H, owing to the 
fact that they are both slavish copies of their original, whereas the scribe of H cor- 
rected many trivial errors and, on the other hand, often made matters worse. 
No one of the three can be a copy of either of the others, since each omits verses 
contained in the other two. 

X The three groups Vp2H, Vp3C, and BA have much the same characteristics 
in the Vespae as in the Ackamenses (see Gary, he. a/., 171-179; cf. 181 ff.), but the 
metrical recension of the first group is not carried out on the same scale in the Vespae 
as in the Ackamenses and in the Aves. 

§ Cf. Cary, loc. cU., 178 f. 
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cited (for different readings), £2 is the same as M9; if only £ and 
£2 are dted, M9 follows £; in the few cases where £ and £2 agree 
against Mq, all three symbols appear. In the case of corrected 
readings, if the derived MS. agrees with the original rather than 
the corrected reading of the archet3rpe, its symbol appears after the 
appropriate reading. Where the corrections in the parent MS. are 
indicated by such forms of statement as '^ 5^ B sup(ra)," or " 231- 
33]] om V, add. V* in marg.," or " iroei (corr.) from mut £," it will 
be naturally understood that the derived MS., unless cited to the 
contrary, has followed the intent of the corrector, not that it has 
repeated both error and correction. In the few cases where alter- 
native readings are cited by the symbols V7P, "Eyp, etc.,* every MS. 
is reported separately, and no such entry is to be attributed to G, 
M9, £2, or A unless expressly mentioned; it is always to be under- 
stood in such places that the word of the text rather than the alter- 
native form is copied in the text of the derived MS. 

As regards the correcting hands seen in the MSS., both Professor 
White and Dr. Gary were content to accept Mr. T. W. Allen's views 
in respect of Rf and V;t so in the case of R we have to deal with 
a second hand for both plays, and in the case of V for the Aves only. 
In r three correcting hands were recognized in the text of the Aves 
and two in the text 6t the Vespae, in addition to the corrections 
made by the original hands. For B there is a second correcting 
hand. No dear case of a second hand was to be found in any of 
the other MSS. with the possible exception of one instance each in 
A {Av. 1565) and G {Av. 4o^4i»), where omitted words are added 
in the margin. In designating the various hands, Professor White 
employed the symbols V^, Vp2^, etc., to mean the original hand 
correcting itself; in A and M, where the corrections are sometimes 
made in minium, the symbols A^min. and M^min. are used. 
V* he used instead of V* in the Aves to denote Allen's hand "A", 
because this scribe seems to have been the general reviser of the 
whole MS.; similarly F* is Zacher's " Gorrector I," § whose actiyi- 

* Such variants are dted only when they appear in immediate connection with 
the text in some of the MSS.; variants mentioned only in the scholia are ignored, 
t Journal of Philology XXIV (1896), pp. 311-317. 
t Introduction to the Facsimile of the Codex Venetus, pp. 9-15. 
§ See his Handschriften und Qassen der Aristophanesscholien, pp. 550-552. 
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ties are seen in almost every play, and F' (« Zacher's Corr. II ?) 
is used for a hand (identified by Dr. Cary* with B*) seen hardly at 
all in the Aves,^ but frequentiy toward the end of the Vespae, in 
the Achamenses, and elsewhere. For the two plays with which 
we are concerned T^ seems merely to have added alternative read- 
ings (r*7p) and P to have supplied missing words and lines; the 
original hands and P (Zacher's ** Glossator ") made the other 
corrections. As it is very frequentiy impossible to determine posi- 
tively which hand made a given correction in R, V, or F, particu- 
larly when only one or two letters or an accent have been changed. 
Professor White proposed to employ the symbols R®, V®, F« in all 
such doubtiul cases. Where assignments of verses have been 
changed in F and B, it has seemed simpler not to specify the 
hands, since in these MSS. the names of the speakers were entered 
in the first instance by one of the correcting hands (F* and B' in 
the AveSj F* and B* in the Vespae). 

U has no names of speakers entered after verse i of the AveSf^, 
but regularly leaves a space in the middle of a line where F had 
one before the entries were filled in. Similarly A has no speakers 
entered for either play, but has the same breaks in the middle of 
lines that B showed at the time A was copied from it. A is there- 
fore completely ignored in the matter of assignments and U is 
rarely mentioned except where a peculiar division of the verses 
in this MS. renders a space or its absence significant. The abbre- 
viation "sp" is used for spatium; and — and : are the well-known 
symbols found in the MSS. to indicate a change of speaker (the 
former found at the beginning or in the middle of a verse, the latter 
in the middle or at the end). The spatium will be mentioned 
only when there is no other indication of a change of speaker.§ 

* Loc. cU^ 187 f. 

t Vs. 1x5 supplied; perhaps also q>eakers before 1038, 1351, 1353. 

t Except on vs. 656 and a few instances (vs. 328, 448, 646, 648, 1204, 1572) where 
the scribe evidently took them for part of the text. 

{ The first scribe of V frequently f afled to leave space in the middle of a line for 
any indication of a change in speaker, and one of the correcting hands (V*?), in 
order to gain the space necessary for the symbols — or : — , has often erased and 
rewritten part of a line. In a few prominent instances these corrections will be 
found assigned to V^ but they are usually ignored, inasnmch as V, V^, and V^ axe 
believed to have used the same archetype. 
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When the punctuation of the MSS. is cited, the comma and in« 
terrogation point are enclosed in parentheses to avoid any con- 
fusion. It must be borne in mind that U regularly uses the comma 
also as an interrogation point; in fact, the scribe hardly seems to 
know the regular sign. Here and there C seems to follow the same 
practice. When it is simply a question whether a sentence is in- 
terrogative or not, full information is not always given in regard 
to the MSS. that do not indicate a question; for example, the 
entry "(;) AF" or "(;) AT, (,) UC" means simply that these are 
the only MSS. indicating a question, the other MSS. either agree- 
ing with the standard text or omitting punctuation. 

A lemma is given wherever confusion might result from its 
omission, so particularly where the reading of a MS. has been cor- 
rected to or from that of Hall and Geldart or where any one of the 
four MSS. G, M9, £2, or A gives that reading instead of the reading 
of its archetype. The MSS. named immediately after the lemma 
are not, of course, to be regarded as the only MSS. offering the 
reading, unless all the rest are otherwise accounted for, either by 
their separate symbols or by the abbreviation " rel." Where all 
the MSS. agree on a variant, the abbreviation " lib." is used. 

For the Hypotheses, see Professor White's Scholia on the Aves. 

I ETEAHIAHS] tvtV RH, eMJ V, thtX Vp2, dk\ms M9 and B 
at first, eiekrl^ rel. (no names of speakers appear in the photo- 
graph of C before vs. 5, but the photograph is apparently defec- 
tive)* 2 niSGETAIPOS]] veiaeiraLpos E2B, ir€i<T^a£r(€)po$ A, 
T€iaekT(€)po5 r, ircKT^r'* M, mae Vp2, vetBe'^ H, veur^ or th"^ rel.f 
SMppayoiris U, -7€£iys(?) from -7*€t$ C 3 ET] corrected from ir€i H 
&iHa Kal KkT<a G 4 diroXX^/M^' U irpo(l>opovfjLh(ai, R 5 III^ om R 
rSfuyov U, v€iB6iti£ifov Vp2 6 T\tlv from irkiiv (?) C 7 ET] om R, 
KokuMl M diffffiovov C 8 oioc^s M 9 ni] om R oifSetrol RV, 
om TTfi B, om rod C, om Tol (to( H) G rel. kaiubi] om E2 hftayk ri E 
10 ETJ om R varp^d' C 1 1 ni] om R, — M ii^KefftlStis H 
12 ET] om R, — M HI] om RM tAi' B 13 ET] om R, — M i}] 

* After vs. i GMr regularly use the abbreviation for tMnrihis, VAEBC favor 
d}e\nffy and RVpsH are always ambiguous. 

t After this all the MSS., including Vp2, abbreviate Tu(icr$) or iratf <H). 
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4 Ry 4 Uy j} Vp2+ dim} ob K (two or three letters erased?) 
M,6'k\J Z4 fuKaxoKSsy U 15 TQd' A, t<^' M, t^^' U HaaK&f 
V (not G) val R, vmif bis Vp2'^ (but second vCkv deleted in C) 
17 QappeKtUov} R«, BapeXKeldov RA, BappeKKtldov A^ BappeKlSov £2, 
BappiTiddov B 18 r^v de dl RVM?rE, rijv 6^ dl GA, rriyMl M^B, 
Hjy Si a^ U, 7^ ^ (7^1^ H) M Vp2+ 19 T<id' U &p' erased be- 
fore 0^ M9 (not E2) 'fi&Tiv R, ijiFBfiP E2y IcTT^v B, ffern/y rel. 20 
Ktxntvas V (not G) 21 (;) after &{6i$ ArM9(or M9i)BVp2+, om 
U, point E2 rel. M' VE, kanv M9 22 HI] : R, om M 6La V 

23 ET] om R, — M oW'] Ifi' R, j}«' AMFU, yp jcal 06 M€rA i)iro5i- 
aarokfis P ti] om MVp2+, H rel. (;) after ir^pt rM9B, (,) UC 

24 ni] om RM oO- BVp2+ (changed to oh C) ro^A] E, roOra 
RAVp2 ?, tA M, ravr a M9 Vp2i rel. mA A£a] mA «(' A R, mA di' VP, om 
rU 25 ET] om RM 5^] 5^ M (and A at first?) Xh^cu M9 HI] 
sp Ry — M 26 Pphxous G, PphKovffa vkBtoBtu E2 27 ET] om R, 
— M oSy] om A 28 Kal bis (second koX deleted) R irapaaKevaciik- 
V0U5 G 29 fjLii^vp€iv RM, m4 ^vpeiv GVp2'^ 30 ifp^ets A 31 v6ff(a E2 
SAic^] Gy ffoxai R, <raicat V, crdicay H 32 ^Ap] om Vp2''~ elffpi- 
Afcroi lib. 33 Tipohiuvoi. U 35 &yairT6p/d9' U, hvtvrbp^* E2 ^] 
cb E2 kp4iolv Tolv vodoiv M 36 /ucroCi^r'] R^B', fiurowTes R?MB 
37 'T^] Tw M 38 ^i^aTorto-ai RFB, kvairoaTrjaai U, li' ATOTTcTai Vp2C, 
bf iLvoTiaai M9, ^yairorlcrat rel. 39 7Ap] r*'M9^, om FMg 40 &Sov<n, 
GAC, &i8ovaiv (or &5-) rel. 'A^i^atot . . . ^wrt (41)] om RVC, add 
R^V^C*' in marg. (om &el R^ om f&ucrt C°) ; R^V* repeat irdi'Ta rAy 
filovy G has &07ivaioi, . . . j8W as one vs. 43 — deleted before kcluow R 
IxovTc] R«, IxovTcs RG 44 fiyroOi^c] R«rUBVp2C, fiyroOvrcs Rr«A 
rel. 45 dn; B KoJBiSpwBkvTC RVM9 Kal diaycvoifi^* U 46 xapA] 
irpAs A 47 vtiBkoBai U (and M9 at first) deo/jL^m R, beopknav UC 
48 cMc] oldc AM9Vp2"'" irr6Xti' A TrtwraTcn AVp2"'", TtwraTat BA, 
V^TOTo r, vk^raro rel. 49 ^ctti U, abbr. T HI] : R, — M 50 rt] 
UVp2+, tI M, t( rel. ET] A sup. (no sp), sp R, — M oinoalv M9 

51 Kkxnivvv V (not G) 52 Kal oi)K M9 larofl^ M' R hravBa A, 
kvBiiS' M 53 €f(r6M^a 5'] eM^' U Ai^ lib. voiiatap^ev R 54 nij 
om RMVp2+ dpaaov2 RVAirBVp2C, 5pA<r€ts MF^U, 5pA(rov GA 
rel. Bkv€2 R, ^ctw R% ^ci^at M9 55 ET] om R, T€t MVp2+ 7'] 
om MB A] RrUB, om rel. 56 HI] om R, — M, €u Vp2+ }J$ov 
M ET] sp R, — M, T€i Vp2-'- 57 — before vs. V(not G)M, 
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sp U (in middle of line), €u Vp2+ nQ sp R, — M R punc- 
tuates after X^^cis, not after oh-o^^ the rest punctuate after olroi if 
at all ToQ om E2 58 <r'] 7* BVp2+, om rel., but U has <r€ (as 
gloss?) over v of kxp^v. hrorrcL^ H 59 om R ET]] om MVp2, xci 
E sp after ivfyKol M9 iroti)<r€is3 AE2, iro^crfis ATE HrJ B, toI V 
A}M\ tL am rel. 60 eEPAHON EHOnOS] R^ in marg., sp R, 
^c(pair) AFEy $€ (as text, attached to kiroTrot) Vp2C, followed by ew 
Vp2, Op' over ir€t C, B^ followed by hr (as text) H 6l ET] ir€i 
RFEB, — M, om H 62 GE] — M hpviJMiipa] E2, -^ ME (and 
M9?) T««€t B 63 ET] om R, — M, vti FEB ofnw rt] 
A, otrta Vrtrel. After dcti^di' TB have (;), UACH (,), A omits, 
the rest have a point; after \k!y€iv TEB have (;), C (,) 64 6E] 
om R, — M ET] sp R, — M, xei FEB kvBpiyiroi] Lvlai R BE] sp R 
— M, om Vp2 baQ hk TUE 65 ET] om RVp2, — M, irct FEB 
dXX' bTr(^€bi^ M, inroht {sic) H \vfiuc6v Vp2+ 66 GE] C\ om R, 
— M, Tct Vp2+ ET] sp R, om M, vu TEBCS Bt (in Vp2 as part of 
text)Vp2+ kpov]T%lpovT it\. 67 GE] om RVp2+, — M hbeblM 
bii} B in marg., C in ras., om AMUM9 ^pets] AS kpa% A 68 HI] 
C, om R, — M, 6u TEBC^ 4>afTi,avbs VVp2+ 69 ET] om R, ^ 
A, — M, T€t FEB Ardp] R, AXXd rel. rSsv] E^ om AE 70 GE] 
om R, — M bovkoi} M9 (fioGX)i5 M9IE2I both in min. (gl.? cf. 
bov}ds in lemma of schol. E) ET] : R, — M, iret FEB iiTrrfitU B 
71 GE] om R, sp M 061c] Vp2, oU M, oCjc or oOxrel., nearly all with 
point following 6t€ irep] ihrep M9 72 lyCJaro] M, cC- rel. 73 l§xo* B 
74 ET] om R, — M, irei FEB 75 GE] om R, — M oCroi E2 T'dr* 
R, 7Ap &r' FUEB, 7Ap F«? rel. vpSyrov V 76 t6t€ RVMVp2+, 
Tori U(and M9 at first) A^ulas R®, A^uTas R 77 V] by correc- 
tion R, itot' a, 4ir' Vp2''" a^vias R V d06a$] Vo^i^as E Xo/Scbv 
fy<J>] R, 47J) Xa/3cJ)v rel. rphffKMv] M9S Tpvffklov AMM9 78 5'] 
F«, om F, 5^ Vp2+ €l TU&vful U «ci] B, Set ri BiVp2+ 79 M 
Vp2+ (and M9 at first) ET] sp R, — M, t€l FEBVp2CS om CH 
rpoxi^^ E, rp6xtXos H oinoalv UH 80 cu before vs. Vp2+ 6] A^, 
om V, & A 8pa<roj'] F, 8p6.aov GM9H, fipA<r€ij MF^U rpoxiXe] H, 
Tp6xiX€ VIP, TpoxiXc UE 81 iifuv2 V, iffuv V«U GE] sp R, — M, 
Tpox Vp2+ 82 nbpTas A 83 ET] om R, — M, v€l FEB lirh'^tpoj^] 
B*, lTi7€tpov B GE] — M, Tpox Vp2+ 84 <r<^ M (and F ?) , cr^wtv F« 
a^di^] R«V% ai^wy RWp2+ rfveKa M, etw/c' rel. b-67€pa)] V« 
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(letter erased before p), eweyufna R, kwiyt/na Vp2+ 85 dir^Xoi'^ B* 
Vp2+, -oco B rel. cbs] 5s AME 86 m' ctxcrot M9 87 HI] sp 
R, — I <r^] om M BripUay RMVp2+ 88 iuPeUas G ET] sp R, 
— 1 90 ni] om RM ET] : R, — M t^p] «' M l<rw Ub. 
ni] : R, — M airkTapro G, MwraTO A, &x4irTaro rel. 91 ET] 
om RGM No MS. punctuates after &^icas; RV have (;) after 
&y6B\ B a point 9a ti^a VM 93 ET] om R, rei MFEB rd] 
RVMU, om rel. 95 EH] om R ET] sp R, om A, — M, ir« 
FEB 96 ijjcunv ME2, ih U IxiTpl^cu lib. «] E2S croi E2 EH] 
sp RA, — M /ic] B*, om MB 97 6pcjyrcs RM sp after Trkpuxrip E, 
X6i M9 7dip bis C, corr. O 98 ET] E2, sp RA, — M, vei FEB 
KarayeKovfiev H EH] : R, om A, — M, sp E2 99 ET] mi RFEB, 
om M ytkolov GAMFEB 100 vs. in ras. V^ EII] om MM9 
So0oicX^s] RVp2+, -kX^s rel. 

zoi rpa7co$[ats A Ti^p^a] mr^pka Vp2 R has last three words of 
verse first, but correct order indicated 102 ET] om RE2, — M, 
ir€i FEB €1 om R, ^ M Ta& RV? GT«M9?Vp2C, toj^ V« (accent 
by corrector) GFE2 rel. 103 om H ET] sp R, — M, ttu FEB 
90V B Tov V* sup. 104 EH] om RM ^ppbrjKev H ET] sp R, — M, 
T€t FEB v6<rovs Vp2+ 105 EH] om RM r&pvea] A, r A 6pv€a rel. 
106 TTTtpoppvei T€] TTipoppveirax A, TTtppppuel r^ B, vreppvit ri A, 
TTefppvei T€ E2 107 (r<^t R, <r^cav M ET] sp R, om M, xci FEB 
( ;) after wS)] B V2+ (,) F, om rel. 108 EH] om R, — M ET] sp R, 
— M, T€t FEB Z09 En] om RM ^Xtaaral A, ^XtaarA MBVp2C 
ET] sp R, — M, ir€i FEB /*' &XXA F (apostrophe by correction?), 
/laXa R, MAXa VAM, oCk AXXA F«UB, nil AXXA E, ob {ov Vp2, oC H) 
/aAXa Vp2"'" tp6tou] V*7p, 7^wu$ V IIO AmyXtao-rol AU EH] 
sp R TOUT© Vp2+ III ff7rkpp.'2 F«BVp2C, airkpiia F rel.; only 
VAFB have ( ;) ET] sp R, — M, ir€t FEB XAjSois] F«, XA/3oto A, 
XAjSi^s FEB, XAjSiy U ll2En]om. R Si) roD] roO Si) A heopkiHaiVi 
Ihro' deleted before SfOpo C 113 ET] om R, — M, xci FEB <ru77€F^ 
oBax Vp2+ PovXonkvm R, PovTiSfievt A EH] sp R, — M 114 ET] 
om R, ir€t MFEB vcb iror^] MB (and so in 115, 116), v6i totc rel. 
1x5 om FA, add F*F'A^ (the last at bottom of page after vs. 125); 
placed after 116 E ^^clXiycras M9 Zi6 ia>£fK]xA65^ V KoinrodiSobs 
M9 117 cIt'] IP, €te* Vp2+ 118 kwkrov lib. koI rilP ^AXarroy 
(-<r(r- R) Ub. &^] om V 119 xAyd'] C, t&pt' Vp2C /*( deleted in 
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R after tea 120 oUkrai Vp2+ vCi] vw B 121 iinlv bis R, corr. 
R« t^pov] RVTEB and M^ (letter erased after €^6), cCpw V, 
tbdj^pov AVp2''~, kkpuov U, ^bkpvov B' 122 (ntrhpaii^ C^, ai^rh pav R 

(letter erased after v), aiavpav Vp2"'" kvKaraKKivfjvai R, fyicarajcXii^- 
erjvaL Mr, -xXi^i/at V" rel. /xaX^o^^''] RMBVp2+, iiaKaxfiv rel. 

123 En] om R Kpav€S>v U 124 ET] from t T, om R, — M 125 
EH] om RM 6i Sfj^os M, SrjTiov E2 ET] sp R, — M ET. kydTi om 
Vp2H kyd> 8i, U VA om punctuation after hfd) 126 7dp] om lib. 
rdv M^] Twv M ffLKeWlov M, (rictXXloi; B, ffKeWlov rel. (ras. after t T) 
PdeWifTOfiai V (not G) 127 EH] om R, — M Kal toUv G oLccTr' 
M9Vp2''" 128 ET] om R, — M pkyuTTa from fikyiar' B.v R etif] 
C\ &17 Vp2Cff ?, &v H? rotaSi B 129 wp^ rts ^X^^Ijj^] r°?B, Trp6)Ti<rr* 
eSB^v R, Trpwt (irpcjt GA) datSBdiv VAE,xp<j) rts c^creX^cbi^ FPU, 7rp$ (x/Ki> 
M^) €£<r€X^6j'ra M, rtj 4X0(^1^ Vp2+ (but Vp2 adds irp«i after ^(Xwi^) 
Twv <t>l\uiv} <t>^lsov M 130 X^6t G, X^cti' M rA5' Vp2C, TbJbt H 
131 Tapkay MFUB, irdLpeiffi H ical <r^] 0^ A KaravaiSla U 132 Xou- 
adfjbeva A, Xouordiucyot M irpcut VAC, corr. C^ 7&/ioi;$] 7&Xa E2 
133 Toi^aeis A 134 tvBris G 135 EH] om R, — M raXaMrc«)p«y] CS 
-Twpwv A, -ir<;)poy C 136 5al] 5^ GrUBVp2C, 5i) B^ HI] sp R, 
— M; in B xet was entered by mistake before tL, but corrected 
kpCf] kriG) G EH] sp R, — M 137 HI] E2, om RM9, — M 139 lun, 
E2 aTLkPoviSrj AU 140 tbpadv E2 I41 bcOffas Vp2C, kKbrjtras H 
Tpoa-rjyiiyov] A^, -i;7d7« A 142 c^pxtT^aas lib. 143 Ell] om R 
<rit2 (rif <t>ev\J 144 k<rTi,v M iroiav] V**, &wola E, 6iroTa VPMq 145 
irepl U ET] sp R, om M 146 ijfuv} ^^ G irapA] T**, 76 irapA 
RAMFU Iv' itvaK(nl/€Tai,2 ^v Siv tdApeTai A, tv' &vaicaX(^rat M, tv' 

iivaidnl/aL Vp2 147 KprjTrjp' M &7oi;<r'] V®, &70U(ra VE ij eraXa/uvIa 
first written before tajdev in R, but deleted 149 EH] G, om RVM 
i^XcTov RF and M or M^ (breathing changed) U has (:) after 
oUL^€Tov ISO k\e6ve* BVp2+, k^krov U, k'KBdvTe rel. ET] sp R, 
— M 6ri^] BV2+, &n rel. 6$ lib. 

151 om C, add C^ 152 EH] om RM IS3 ET] sp R, — M 
^oivTios MFVp2+ 155 ovTos 7dp di M 1<t6'2 BVp2"'", kariv rel. 
fjxT'2 T(av M 156 EH] sp R, — M fe Hfv rpifiiiv] om U rifv B sup. 

157 fi^'} om Vp2+ fflv] R«?, f€Tj^ R poKavTlov GMFUE2BVp2+ 

158 ET] om RVp2C, — M, irei FB KipdriXiav^ F^, KifioKKlav T 159 
En] om RVp2"*" vtp6p/^a GUE2 tA] om Vp2"'" 160 iihpra vdth 
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dot under r C n^K<ava\ F®, fiijKiavas TUB, fifiiuapa C i6i ET|] om 
RVp2+ f^Tc] A^, fi;T€tT€ AE wful>Uava A, wful>iov E2 (and M9 at 
first) 163 ^ Vp2 7r€i$€a6ai R, weWtcBk rel. 164 EH] om R, — M 
inJ$6itu(Te'2 Ar, vtiB^y^oB* R, TiBoliuaB* VF^EHB^ (t and ot in ras.), 

Vp2, in$€i6)tJi/^a C ni] sp R, — M, €ir€t (i.e. €ir changed to x€t) 
Vp2 T€Woi<T$€ RV^M, 7rt9oL(r6€ V rel. 165 Tavraxg] RV, -oO A, 
-fl G rel. ic€xi?iJ^€s V (not G) 166 Art/ioj'] HvTLiiov Vp2+ RBVp2+ 
punctuate after larli^, GAMM9 after a(rrUa, F after both 167 iifuav 
M9 (and C at first) robs] om V verTOfikvovs H fli']] fl C rk oiros 
6pvi,s BVp2+ rcXlas B RB punctuate after instead of before 
6 rcX^as 169 AvSpwros lib. 170 oitdkroO* R, ohBkfWfa M 171 ramkrl 
Vp2C, raxnat H, ravraal E2 172 Ay] A sup. TOot/jLev G, xot^/xcv 
U, irou5/i€y Vp2+ ni] B sup. (no sp), sp R, — M oUcfiaare RAU 
173 En] om M obcfiiraLfiev UM9 174 HI] om M E2BVP2+ have 
a comma or point after BXrfieSf the others omit; no MS. has (;) 
after twos 175 EH] sp R, — M HI] sp R, — M 176 EH] om RM 
/3X4irw] A^ min., /SXIire A HI] : R, — M EH] sp. R, — M 177 
tQ BVp2+, om rel. 7'] 5' R 178 HI] om R, — M cMWri 
R, €U€5 tL rel. EH] sp R, — M ye} om M9 179 HI] E2, om 
RGM9, — M ofo] F, om VF«E karhf M9 (not E2) 180-182 
om A, add A^ in marg. EH] C by correction (first written before 
181), om R (but : after 179), — M 180 tSXos G sup. Nearly all 
MSS. punctuate after v6\os, but only GFB have (;) HQ A sup. 
(no. sp), sp R, — M B,v2 om lib. rdirov M 181 6^2 ^ Vp2+ 
182 All except AM9 punctuate after &iravra, none after touto 
ToifTov} rovrd yt B^Vp2+, tovto B rel. vuv} om Vp2"*" 183 5'] om 
R oUUrriT€] second t in ras. AU?E2, 17 in ras. A <l>p6^a$' UA, 
<l>p6itfi' rel. (6 by correction F) UtravO' R 185 &p^€t'2 &p{' M9 
M^3 VT, om VF«E irapvdivm VF« (and E at first?) 186 Xi/«$ 
UfiXtxH V^ ^fi\Ua XtfM V 187 EH] om RMH (but : after 186 H) 
ni] A sup. (no sp), sp R, — M, ex H 189 IIi^cWc] AB, Tt^w^* 
(last letter lost in photograph) V, irvSS> di GMUH, xw^oMc rel. 191 
Ay U (>iuv2 A^, iifuv RVA?ME, ij/Mv U 193 firipUa U, /wpiav 
Vp2+ Kvlffop} K., Kiflaav VE, Kplaaav C, KvUraav E* rel. bia^pii- 
0-cr€[] B*, dto^p^crcrc A,dta^ p^fferai M (letter erased?), dia^p^aerai 
U, dto^crcrc B Z94 yrjv} om E2, largely erased in M9 195 
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f 

ir«] wov VAE 197 iuvSoKoLfi} T, -Awcet Vr«E roiffiv] £2^ -<rt E2 
Z98 ni] Vp2"'", om rel. airrols rd irpayna V irpayfia E diriy^ 
aavTO C (and H at first) EH] Vp2+, sp R, ru VAFEB, — M 

199 €w VAFEB, sp U (in middle of Une) ky<^2 Mq^; ab M9 

200 ToMv ivvd)v -xs^vov B In C {iryxaX^ctas was first written (cf . 
201), then corrected 

201 ni] om R, — M En] sp R, — M, t€i E2 202 >hxmv\ 
M^y X67XM^v M 203 h.tfibvfk\ E2S h^Mvo. E2 204 xaXoDiucv] 
icaXoi/i' &y TypU, icaXoi/u di' R^p, icaXot/u 7' Av F^pEYp; cf. di'ri rov 
KCiKoifu M9 (not E2) 205 iLKo{Mr<a<n VUE, inroKoiMriaffi, A, iucoifffavTai 
M ^€6(roi^at[] Seixrov r$ E2 2o6 dpvWcav^ Mp^tav U laToBi A 
207 <r' &7'3 <r^ 7' R €ls E2 X^XMiyj' R 209 EH] E2, add irp6s 
(c&s irp6s A) t6v &v' (t6v &pdpa r«E, 7^ ii756j'a GAMF) VAMFE 
ainfo^k UE2, f^wo/A^ Vp2+ poQ T, mov T^^E m^] ''w U 210 after 
211 U, but corrected \wrov2 RUB, xv<rov VrVp2+, x^^roy V« rel., 
iffov U sup., xi^oy(or \wrov?)Kal iaov M9 sup., 7p \virov Kal iffov 
Vr*E, 7p \wrov G (cf. 7p Kal Xvaov . . . koI Jerov M in schol.) 
2Z2 miXvdijcpw M9^, iroXv^dicpt^rov M9, Troki)8aKpvov Vp2, iroXi;dpdicpvoi' 
C, ToKifSiucpvov H GMrM9(not E2)Vp2C omit punctuation 

after Itw 213 ^XcXtfo/i^i^ lib.; no punctuation after this word in 
any MS. 6' Upols2 H, Bupols rel. m^Xcw] BVp2C, -ccrcrt VMIEM9I, 
-€0-t MM9 rel. 214 7^1^ E2 : and sp after ^vSrjs U; all except 
GAMM9 punctuate here x<*'P€t F, x<^pct B 2x5 ^tXoic6/iou C 
/ilXaxosH RS (T/ii- R 216 Upaff'' V (*^ perhaps a signum), Upaaas G 
2X8 dvn^dXXci) Vp2 2x9 iaiiiffoi, C 22X 9i)p4Mvo% G 222~6ox 
lost in E, but contained in M9 222 — before Bda and before aiiku 
M aiikeX] om AUVp2+, ai^Xc? ns B 223 HI] om ME2, cu Vp2+ 
rov bpviBiov M, TohpvtBtiov U 224 xarc/icXIrrctfcrc M9 X6xM^i'II R^y 
Urixmv R 225 ET] ir€i Vp2+ HI] sp R, — M, €u Vp2C, om H 
rfe M sp before oh RUH, — M, ret Vp2C, eo rel. crtciju^o-ci] 
r«, -irn AMr, -<r€i$ BVp2+ ET] Vp2+, sp R, — M, vti rel. 226 
nQ Vp2'*', om RB, — M, cu rel. 6 2to^ H TrapatTKevL^ovrai, M 
227 EH] om RVp2+, 5hro^ Wet M ^o iroi ir6t iro to to xot to toI 
R, ^6- Toi* x6 (to G)- t6- t6- (t^i G) t6* to (t6 G)* to (t6 G)- 
Tol V, It6to(' T&irh' ir&ir6' v&irb ttottoI A, hroTol* t6* t6- t6* t6- t6' t6* 
t6- Tol (last t6 from Tot?) M, krb toI (It6 to£ F*)- t6- t6- t6 t6- toT 
(toI F*) • TOTOt (t6to£ F*) FF*, ItotoT* totototototoi totoZ U, I to to 
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VO TO TO TO TO irO TOl Mq, ItOXoT* t6' t6' t6' TOTOl' TOTOl B, kroTol 

(-ot H) TOTOTol (-ot H) • TOTol TOTol Vp2"'" 228 di^dctfi' bcfore vs. 
FB and (as part of text) U Id) Id)} k61 Ub H trd) four times F, 
Irctf (4) UB (but last two Ird) U^ The punctuation of the MSS. 
varies from a point after each Id) and Ird) (MM9B) to none at all 
(U) 229 Ird) A ktMv2 O™ A d)fiiOTTkpci)v Mq, cb/u- £2 230 
6<roi2 B^ 6<ra BVp2+ iLypoUiav} B*, 6.yp<av BVp2+ ^^as] MF®, 
7u(os F rel. 231 ^6XXa A 232 re] om A 7^1^]] F«, ^Im F 
233 iiaSBW A 234 «<ra] ^xa U, hatra B Vp2"'" 235 &/Li^mrri;j8lf €^'] 
F, 4f6T' VMqFS -if€<Td' AB, d/i0irtTfi;/3[f€(Td' U; in F /* stands 
over u but has been deleted; MFE2B write ky4l (4), Vp2"*" &/L(^t 
236 iibbyL&fa M, 4^Aita U ifMvri U 237 ri6 (10) A (and M9 at 
first), (7) H, (8) rel.; most of the MSS point after each tU) 238 
Wa B* C, 6(ra koB* M9 239 xXd^ecn] F, -€<rti' F*?, -€<«« R vbisov 
AUVp2+ 240 oCpca U 241 aijbhv} M7pB, dotddi' VMFM9B* 
242 rpiord' rpiord- roroPpf^ R, tpiott6* rpuyrrb* rofipli V, rpunb rporvb 
T&rofipi^ A, TpuyrS' Tporuorb' TOpp^ MF, rpiorrb- rporunTb' roffpli F^Mg 
and (rojSp^f) B TpuyrvrporurTorpifipli U, Tpunb' Tpuyrb- rorpuyrb 
{ropTpiOTd Vp2, rpiord H) roj5pi{ Vp2iCH 243 ol] B*, 5<ra BVp2+ 
eifXeias A 244 tAs b^varbfiovs BVp2+ U adds (as part of text 
after b^varbiiovs) i\d)8€Ls rbrovs 245 Kb,TT€<r$* A, k&utt^* Vp2"*" 

6<rat R, 6or<ra Vp2'*" €{>Spbaous re Vp2"'' 246-247 yois B icai 

XetjLuoi'a T^j' kpbevra BVp2"'" kpd)€VTa M 248 bpvis r^ BVp2''" 

irrcpoirodctXos lib. t'] om lib. 249 &rTa7As bis B 

250-251 repeated at beginning of new page F 251 iiKKvbviffiri} 
F° (second time) Mg^, b}ucvbp€ffL AF(first time)M9E2, b,\Kibyeai U, 
b}uci6v€<raL F (second time)U^ iror^rai]] Tkr-rarai, B, Torarai rel. 
253 0OX'[] 0DXa r' M bBpol^o/iev lib. 254 TavaoBeipcov A, r' kuaSeipuv 
M, fwj' ravojobelpfav Vp2+ 255 ti$]| om M 256 icati^ 7vc«)/ii;j'3 om 
A 257 between 254 and 255 Vp2 t' 2p7«j'] ABVp2+, tpycav M, 
tpyw t' rel. 258 tr'] C, It€ Vp2CiH 259 devpo (4)] AUVp2C, 
(3) H, (s) rel. 260 XO OPN] AE2, xo bpv fj y\ahii VFM9B, om 
RMVp2+ ropo (4)] RFUH, (5) MBVp2C, (6) VM9, (7) A; B 
has Top6- four times, C has Top6 three times with accent deleted, 
E2 has point after Topo the first three times, and the MSS. gener- 
ally leave a space after each ropo except the last (R after each 
syUable) -rf{] RVM9, r(7f rel. 261 ^ y\ai)ii before vs. E2 (cf . 
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M9 in 260) Kuacafias bis G, Kuaufiav KucKifiafia A, Kuacapav bis M, 
KiMca^av KuacaPav U 262 in marg. U vti Vp2 (cf. 263) Topo (4)^ 
RA, (3) V in ras. rUVp2"'" and (ropd') B, ropororopo M, rpioTo 
T^pMg -XiXiXIf] RA, roXtXiXIJ VMVp2C, roXtUyi TUB, roXtXt- 
XiXlf P7PM9, Xi7{ H 263 m] om. Vp2 6p$5] V GF, ^s RAr«U, 
-171s VS -gs M Tiv'] V by correction, rijv M9C ET] sp H 06] R% 
oSi^ R 264 K^xi/t'^a V (not G) h2 M, cb rel. oj^pay^i^]] &^pa U 
265 ni] om RMVp2+ &XX«f] MS dXX' dn A, AXXos M 6 hr<^ H 
€ls ABVp2+ 266 irvfc] RrU, -c;>- rel. 267 OPNIS TIS] 6pvi^ 
17X* R, €u E2, €gr rel. roporli bis] RM9, ToporLy^ bis R®M9^ rel. 
268 ni] E2, €v M, om M9 els] om lib. oinoval G 5$ rt R lipxc- 
rat 6pvLs V 269 ET] om M 6pvLS bis M d^ra] om U (but sp) 
r£$] r% t£ rU 5^T0u] 5^a irov M, S^tw Vp2C ra&] -& RVF* 
M9VP2, -<;>s V^r rel. ( ;)] rVp2C, om GAUH, point rel. 270 om 
H m] om R, ew M9 v(^v2 om Vp2C kcriv] T^ (abbr.), om TU, 
^(rrt M9 6pvis2 ot)pvis {bt>p- G) RVMM9 271 placed after 274 M 
En] — M, €v E2 ifldZwv} rfih. and sp U 272 — M ET]— M, vti rel. 
/Sa/3ai] jSaiSai «ai B YcAsup. ^micoOsAU 273 omU EH] — M 
7€] om lib. Vri] ken M, 7' karl Vp2+ 274 ET] TB, — VM, irei 
Vp2+, sp U, om G rel. HI] sp R, — M, € Vp2, €u C, ex H ET] sp 
R, — M, TTU Vp2+, €7r rel. 275 HI] E2, tv RVp2-»-, — M, om M9 5^ 
tAx' (rdx V, tAx G) oSros VAMM9 XP^av] x^po-v lib. 2x€i U 276 
—A, ir€i Vp2+ tot'] MS Tcoe' RVMUVp2+ lad''] om U, hrrlv 
M9 6] CS 05 C dpafi&Trjs E^ 277 EH] om AVp2+, — M ^<7rt] 
V«r, -tv VAr«M9, abbr. H HI] sp R, ex H 278 hrraTO A, ^Tr^xraro 
BVp2+, kahrraTo rel. 279 ET] Vp2+, om R, — M, tir rel. 280 HI] 
om R, — M &p' ^aS' liiro^] dpic sp o^' ^tt sp U 281 — before vs. A 
EH] A sup. (no sp.), om R, — M oSros lib. nkv Icrrt] B, ^crrt (4(rri 
Vp2+) M^ B^in ras.)Vp2"'" 282 Ciairtpd A X47ot$] E2S -ots in 
ras. BS X^€t$ GE2VP2+ 283 iTrovUov G 284 HI] om R, — M 
&p' GAM9Vp2"*" kijTiv 6pvLs A oCpws] oi&p- R**A^Vp2C, ovp- V, dfjp- 
VTB, o5p- H, 5pm RMM9A (;) after karlv VArMpHmin.) 

BVp2C, (,) H, om V«MUM9E2, point RG irTcpoppuct] VS 

-opvel V 285 ET] om R, — M, ctt rel. Ycj'atos U, yaiwaios E2 
re] Twi' Vp2"'", om rel. 286 TT€p6.2 irXcupd A 287 HI] om R, — M 
JIt€po$] cus tT€p(K lib. 6pw$] 5yt$ R 288 EH] om R, — M ( ;) after 
oinroal VBM9Hmin.), (,) GU, point R, om rel. Karuxtfayas] r°HBS 
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-As RrBRi 289 m] om R, — M Korw0o7as] BS -&$ RB Vp2+ 
rts] U sup., om E2 290 ET] om lib. &v] T*, om TU inrdfioKe 
rb U4)ov E2 291 nQ om RAFMgB, «r V, — M, €u Vp2+ /i&^ot] 
likif U X6««(np C 4] Bi (in ras.) , €<7t' * xi R, I(t^' iJ Vi (^ Iri V, 4iri 
M) W«AMM9, loB' ^i TU, 1) Vi Vp2+ ♦iri B 292 i}] ^ R, i> Vp2+ 
ii rel. En]] om G 293 y>4Mv] A^ X60oi' A, riav 'Ko4xav R odcouo'ti']] 
BVp2+, -<7' rel. ctycKtt M 294 HI] om R, — M ^ U6<r€idov2 om 
U ir6<r€t5oj' from iroffeldQv C 295 6pvk«) V ET] Vp2"'", small sp M9, 
om rel. 296 karlv M iUToiJikv(av C 297 EH] om RVp2"*", — M 
7€] 7M C 298 0^6$ C irnvk\af] GP, -o^' RV, irriXk^ T, mivku^ B 
(xi7i'^)X (oj^) B*, TTLvkaif Vp2"'" keti'CNrl lib. bk 7'] 7c wy 51 R 299 
ni] om R, — M, cu Vp2+ EH] : R, — M, irct Vp2+ K€tp(rXo$] THJ, 
KTipiiXos RVrVp2+, ic^puXos V^'B, Ktp6Xos (i and u in ras. A) Ar*, 
K^ipvWos M, KTipvkos M9 300 ni] om RM, €v Vp2+ (by correction 
from T€t H) K€tp6Xo$]] TU, Kripiikos RVM9VP2H, iriJpuXos V"B, 

KipiiXos A, ic^puXXos M, m/X^Xos C Spvis^ ^P^s M (;)D (,) T, point 
MU EH] r sup. (no sp), om RU, — M, iret Vp2C, ev H kanv U 
airopyZXos VM9 (;) after Sirop7iXo$] B, (,) UCH, om VAM, 

point G rel. 

301 €T before vs. r 7XaOf] RBC, 7Xa6f rel. ET] Vp2+, 

sp R, — M, irei rel. (and H at first) iiB^vrj^' G, iiBiiva^e U 1iyay€if2 
VTUg, -€ rel. 302 EH] om RMVp2+ /cirra] V«?, Jdjrra(?) V, 
Kbrra G Kopv^2 RAF^B*, icopotWs TU, Kdpvdos B rel. IXcasj AS 
^Xcds A, ^Xeas (^ H or H^) Vp2-'", k\aas A inroSefils A vepurT&f^ C 
303 vkpros'] B, vkprepos M, y^oros F, y€or6s F**, vkxaros? (« over €p) B* 
^iLTTo} F®, 0dra F, 0' Arra Vp2C ic6icu( M9 icejSX^TVpts]] icoi jSX^rvpccs 
U 304 KepxPV'^s M, icepxY/i'^s C, Ktpxvrils rel. 305 III] om R, — M 
io£> once only FU 307 ola] ol Vp2 irt<rir[f ou<rt M, vavl^own U, to- 
irlj'oucrt B, voTTl^ovai W- diaK&cpay&ra G 308 vet before vs. R 
&ir€tXoO<rt)'] F*, -<rt F rel. y€2 F sup. and B*, om B sp before ot/ioi 
R, — M Kcxi^vaertv] RB, -<ri rel. 309 fe] U, €ls T (in ras.) rel. ET] 
Vp2+ (C by correction), sp R, — M, eir rel. k&iioQ A^min., sp A 
310 XO] RAVp2H, xo opviB rel. (the form regularly used in this 
scene by VFM9, and occasionally by A; E2 uses it only before 
310) TO (9)] RVMFM9B, (8) AVp2C, (7) U, (s) H; A has ir6 
each time, M t6 each time but the last; AMB point after each to. 
-TOi] VFUM9B, -irol rel. 3" &P AMU (and F at first), ip' M9VP2 
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kdXcirc] Gr, -ff&f Vr«M9 312 : before riva M, sp Vp2+ totQ B*, 
om BVp2+ 313 The photograph of fol. 160' of Vp2 (vs. 311-338) 
shows no speakers entered before verses, but is probably defective 
iLToarariav G 314 ti or tL (8)] RVMrMp and (with irL for fourth 
and sixth tL) B, (10) A, (5) U, (4) VpaC, (3) H; AMB write tL each 
time, H the first time, GM9 the last time; MB point after each 
rt; there follows in FU riiivrpab* ririiiirrpohy in B rt/iirpo^' riTinvpob, 
in A riyLirpoby rifiirpo^, in Vp2"'" rinvepoh 315 &pa votQ T*, om T 317 
ETQ om M 318 XewToktrfiariL MB, but corr. M^; Xcrrcb ffo4naT6. U 
iufiyfiovJi rU, iufixOov 6' M, iul>ixSov' 6' R, d^tx^ot A, iut>Ucove' T^p 
rel. 319 XO] om M xj] B*, in ras. T, xw M (and T at first?), xoD 
B 320 En] — M dx'] om Vp2+ iufixOat from d^ixfc r% d^t/crat 
A 321 Ixoi'Tc] M^, Ix^c M /leYdXov after xcXo^piov as part of text 
Vp2+ 322 k^ov RAM, l{ «<rou VrM9, ki 6aowr€p G, Ifdrou U 
Vpd^iyv] V, Irp- Vp2+, t/>- rel. 323 €x before xw$ A EH] sp R, 
omA,— M <l>opnens] MgW, -dels VUgA XO] sp R €£p7d<rwlib. 
324 Ipacrrd] G, -dj RVArUM9 crwovalas AM9BVP2+ 325 EH] 
sp R, — M 326 XO] om M Only R continues xap' iiiilv to the 
chorus; M has — before xap', the rest ex i>fiiv M9, ifpxv from 

ijpMv C En] sp R, om rel. 327 XO] om RVp2+ 329 6fUnpwl>& 
9'] d^drpa"", 0d0' H 330 tpk/ure U 332 fih B^aiio^ (repeated 
from 331) deleted after xap^ C 333 kdXccrc] RVMr«UM9iH, 
-€F rM9£2 rel. vapkfiayjk r'] xap€<r|3dX€r' A, xapo^dXXcr' M, xap^ 
paKh r' B xapd] x€pi TU 334 If «r' B, I{«t' H kyki^b y' kr* 
Vp2+ kpov A 335 xoXI/iidi' 7' krp&fh Vp2+ 336 dXXd . . . fibf} 
xpds /i^ t6p hpviv VrM9, xpds iih ohv rdv hpviv V^F* rel. karl R 
^rtpov M9 337 rd>] rd U r««€ RFPU 338 kroKabii^* GAMBC, 
dxoXo6/i€<F^' M^ rel. 339 x€i deleted before robroiv C 340 Ixl] 
*x€i V« m ras. HI] sp R, — M dicoXov^cli/f V(not G) UM9H 341 
ET] om R, — M icXdois M HI] : R, — M 342 — before vs. M 
x&] R, — x& — M, 6u x«$ x€t rel. JcXa^eret] AB, icXavo-g rUM9*, 
KXawret r«M9 rel. sp before f^v R dxof ] y-KcJi U 'jacoxgs] Vp2+, 
buanni GUM9, (Tjcoxg M, 'wcoxg rel. 344 tiray*'} E2BVP2+, hray€ rel. 
txi^'] hr€iB' RA, Ixctr' M 34$ Btp before vs. H (misunderstanding 
of iKi>[Xa))^] B of metrical note seen in Vp2C before 343, 345) xdpra 
TBA, xdi^ U, Tkvrayt Vp2+, xdyra rel. 350 kffri rE2, abbr. H. 
3S2 lilMsop^if AU, /ilX^Mcy M 354 ET] om M tovt*^ wr* M 
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ToT] Tov MA ni] sp R 355 ET] om R, xct A, — M HI] sp RA, 
— M to6t<w$] Toinov G &«€«] RPVMq, -^ rel. 356 ET] : R, om 
M ni] : R, — M roQ T\ ti T, tL Vp2+, tA E2 <roi] <rA E2 
358 ET] om R, — M 6f\ Sal A xirrpav G v«t A HI] sp R, — M 
7XaO{] VB, 7XaO{' R, y\ai>i V« rel. vS>l G 359 ET] TB, : sp U (in 
middle of line), om rel. rols Sf] G, Tot<r5€ V, roiade toZs A, rots 6k ye 
M9 toktSC] R, om a, toZs Bi Vp2+, rolade rel. ( ;)] T UB , point RA, 
om rel. HI] TB, sp U, om rel. rdv 6j8€X£<ncov] VT, t&v 6P€\LaKCi>p 
VP (gloss ?)M9 360 KaT^LTTTTiiov M Tp6j aMv lib. ET] : R, — M 
361 ni] om R, — M kvT€vS€v B rpdadov lib. rpvffklov A, rph^klov 
M 362 ET] om R, — M awf^r* R cB sup. A 7' AwyOpcs] 7' Ai^ 
tvp€s {tv- M£2)RMM9, 7dp cSpcs TUB, 7' AveCpcs rel. 363 fiSri aii 
y' V 7' by correction T 364 The scribe of R first wrote xo* 
cXcXcC* x^P^^' Tale- btipt' K&jrT€ . . . xinpavy then verses 364 and 365 in 
full, except that xo was omitted ^XeXcXeC] Vp2~^,4XcX€D rel. pJ&CKuv} 
IJihtLv R 365 deipc] baipt placed after K&KJt A, beipai M ic^rrc] 
R (first time) R^ (second time), in ras. V, jcAttc R (second time), 
KinrTt M9Vp2'*", om M irp^rriv rifv} xpcl) rifv Vp2, xpcl) riji' C, Tpijjrriv 
H 366 En] deleted(?) A icdict<rra] -a(?) by correction F, icdict<rra** 
U ^piwv] -piwv in ras. V® 367 dta<r7ra<rat RV 368 ^vvyevke R, 
^vyyeifis G, {^770'^ rel. 369 0€ur6/i^a ArUM9BVp2'^ Xf^icwy from 
XAxwv(?) C 370 Ttvdj Vp2+ TrjaaLneaS* R, TLaalfi&rB* VMrM9, 
Ttoral/i^' rel. 371 EH] — V, om GM eltnv RB, 6(<ri (-t) rel. 
372 Tt] in ras. V®, from r^? A ^J/coucrtv] G, Hjicovai V, ?}/ca<ny U 
{ffiasJi u/itts tI (ti V) RV, iifids rt AM, ^/ias rel. 373 XO] om VM 
6t5*2 o^ (pl, ol) y' lib. ifnels M9 XP^o'^MOi'] BVp2+, xpiJo-^MOJ' ^ rel. 
374 7r&7rTOL(n R, TrATTTrot Vp2 rots] om CH 375 EII] G, om V 
SrJTo} Vp2+, bel A, bif A^ rel. 376 <r<i>f6t] R, -<5)- rel. : after T&vra 
Rr«? ofo' G sup. <l>l\u)v M 377 ToC^'] BS Tovb' A, oi^^v BVp2+ 
€{»^$] R, airrds rel. ^i'&7icaK€i' E2, ^av&yKaaev B 378 7'] om 
ArUM9B kxepwv2 G, IxpwJ' V 380 <r4jf€i] R, -cl)- rel. oIkov} 
V°, oticwj' V xpi^Mtt^a] V by correction F, xP^M^ra F** 381 XO] 
om R B.V deleted after ^tl A ilnlv} in ras U, Aiot M 383 ni] 
G, av^ R, ^l&i^^ V 384 7'] om M 385 XO] G, op" R, xo ^p" V, 
om AM9 Tw] RAMVp2+, xou rel. Trpdyna M rjvavrujju^a 
lib. 386 ni] G, av'^ R, xl&v* V, om A, &vos ij irci M9 &yov<n 
yfl A£'] &7ot;(riv iifxiv lib. riji' r€ x^PO>v Vp2+ 387 t$ ME2, rw 
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UM9B Vp2+ re] 7€ B Vp2+ TpvffXUai RM 390-391 rap' aMjv 
rflv x^pw Aicpav] rap' aMjv x^P^v Bxpav aMjv AM, xapd (repl U) 
T^i' x^po>v &Kpav aMjv rel. 393 ET] om R, — M 394 Karopv- 
xOriadti^a (Karrip- T?) lib. xoO] rov MA 395 HI] om RV, — M 
63 oif V 396 SijAtocrl^] R"M, -£a rel. (V® in ras.) 398 iiaxoyikmi, 
R£2, fiapva/ikwa B rotat xoXe/ilois Vps"^ 399 iiTodavelvJ "V from 
<r A, kircBavri U 'Opvcatj] € by correction A 400 XO] 6 x^' irp6f 
^aurdi^ A, om M xAXiv] P, om F 

403 KiLvaroS<ji>iid9a (breathing erased over second a) V, kSlv dxo- 
$<SjH€0a G, K&vaTvdd) (sic) U 405 kwl riva r'] M9,^ kqX hrl Hv' M9 
Ww] Tta A 406 Wj] w U 408 XO] — M TOT* R, xorc Vp2+ 
409 En]omV, — M {(vwU 410 XO]omV, — M 411 6pM- 
ras Vp2C 412 EH] G, sp V, — M re] V^ sup. (letter erased 
after SiaiTris), om M 414 XO] G, om V 415 5^] U, 6k R, 8k 
di) rel. 416 En] G, —V, om M xkpai R 417 XO] G, cor- 
rected from €T H, — V, om M ti] M9A, ri M, tI rel. 418 5T<i>] 
oih-oj M wkvoudk poi lib. 419 ex deleted before Kpareiv R Ai^] om 
U r6v kxBpdv} Vp2+, Twj' kxBpoiv rel. 420 0£Xovs A Hx^ (with 
dot under w) M 421 EH] G, — VM Xerct] VS X47€iy V, X^t^iv 
Tii/a Vp2+ (retaining riv* after fxir/av) pkyav V^ sup. dX/Sov] A^, 
Skfiiov U, ftXjSov A 423 o-d raOra ydp 6il Tkvra Vp2'^, <rd ykp raura 
vkvra rel. 424 koX (second)] B Vp2+, t€ icat A, t€ rel. 425 irpcxr- 
fiifiq^] B^ TpoaPiofia B, {u/AjStjSa (j8aX deleted after {u/i H) Vp2+ 
426 PaLvdfievos M 427 EH] om V, — M 428 XO] om VA, — M 
<ro<t>6v Tt] awtxaTarov M, ^0061^ ti Kal U 429 EH] om VM, — A 
430 — before a6<l>uTna M rpiiJia U, rpi/x/ia rel. TcuirdXV AM9, 
TaiTrd^V' rU, T€T6L\rifi* E2 431 XO] om VM X47€ty X^ctv iccXcu^ 
Aioi] R, X^€W' x^Xci;^ fioL TikyeLv (X47ci C) rel. 432 — M, sp U 7dp] 
om U 433 X^Ywi'] om M 434 aif (first)] T^BS om AFB Kal 
aif erased after icai <r^ U aif (second)] om E2 nh TavowXiav A 
pLh\\ om UBVp2'*' 435 KpefjLfi&aaTOV M9, Kpefi&aavTov C ri^x^ 
d7a^(-^i) M) AMM9, Thx''hyoJBv TS r{;x' &7a^ U, rirxv *yoBii B, t6x' 
d7a^g r ?M9i rel. 436 cfe lib. To(nroiaT&Tou C 437 To6<r5'] t6^' U 
olcrirep] ols ircpi A Toin \trfovs M9, roirs \kyous E2 fw^XcJ' AVp2"^ 
440 kdiWcTO A 441 to{)toi;$] tous t' U 442 6paxiirc5' U XO] 
Vp2+, om RGMU, : V, — A sup. (no sp),sp TUB (something deleted 
in r?), ev M9, irct E2 443 tSv} rSvd' M9 sp before ohbapM% R, 
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— M ni] M9VP2+, sp VB, om GU rel. 444 XO] B by correc- 
tion, — VM, €T GFMq (and B at first) biarWtii* ^yorye BVp2+, 
BtarWefi' kyd) rel. HI] G, sp RM?, : — V, cu ij t€i A KiLTSfuxrov A, 
KaT&Kwrov C 445 XO] B at first, xet R, — VM, €ir G and B by cor- 
rection, x<> 4 ^ hrcnl/ V 6tiyvfu A ro^rots Ta<rt] vaai tovtov M 
446 ni] sp R, : V, om G, — M, tr M9 ravrat M9 447 XO] 
om RVM 448 KHPTE] A sup., as part of text U, K^pvi fj xa M9, 
T€t Vp2'^ &IC0U6 TcXcci) A wv/icj'l]] rM9^E2, vvv nkv GA, vvv yu&fl 
M9 rel. 449 ^<&tX'] R, e*&irV WVUg, S'Mi' G rel. 450 rpoyp^- 
4xafuv^ M9^, -^fiev GM9 

452 ^vOfxaros Vp2 453 tAxo] M9?B*, H)xa B, tuxA M9^?E2 
T(^xots[] rijxn^ U 454 x/«?o"rA A akh] ju^i A 456 — before vs. 
M irapdXeiTovtikvriv U inr'2 ^^P M 0p€v6s]] om Vp2+ 457 5^] 
8' 5 A, om M odp$s] dpais (-as) lib. X47' ks] \kyeis M9, X^' cb 
rel. 459 ToOrot A icoti^)'] ^o ^^^ i^^* I"* ^^ ^^ i^^^* after ko?) M 
460 TptrfiiaTi Tijv aiiv ^iccis] B,v ^icots njv (t^v Trpkyixari BVp2"*', fiK€i,% riiv 
<rilv wpiiyfiaTL rel. 461 irpdrepov lib. 462 UQ om V A(a] 51' 
V 463 o{) om R aTk(l>avov] <rrk4>^ V, <rT€^dwi;$ G icaTaxcToi^at] 
AU, -xcTor^c (-x€i<T^€ with aOt in ras. V) G rel. 464 x^P^ VArUM9 
ET] om GA, xo rel. 465 HI] G, om VAMB iih, Bla Vp2+ 

l^riT(av M Xapii^i^]] \iirapdv Vp2'^ 466 BaixTH M 467 otrti^' 
6vr6 A 7rp6T€pov2 B*, ir6T€poi^ B /3a<rtX?$] R^VT^, -€?$ RGF rel. 
XO] R sup. (no sp), : V, ev G, — M ^/i"$ M /3a<rtX?$] V, 
abbr. R, -cts G rel. punctuation after /Sao-tX^s omitted in 

GMrBH (and V at first) HI] R sup. (no sp) G, : V, — M (;) 
after {>fuls VB, (,) Ur, point RM9VP2C; om G rel. 468 6ir6(rw 
M9, BrdaT* A point after irpSnov RMM9, om rel. point after 
rovbl RVMrM9B, om rel. point after ainov RMrE2B, (,) 

GM9, om rel. 469 6,pxcii&r€pol r€ A point after dpxat6r€pot 
RGMrM9Vp2C, (,) H, om rel. ri] re Kal E2 hky^ade^ E2\ 
-o^at E2 470 XO] R sup. (no sp), : V, ex GrM9B, — M HI] 
G, : — R, om V, — M XO] R sup. (no sp), ct VrM9B, — M 
ravrl A krewiiafiriv M9 471 HI] om VM, eu Vp2+ Ko{f2 B*^ 
Kal B 472 Kopu8dv2 KopvB<av R Tpciynji^] om V bpv\B(av R 473 
TOT^p'] xpo VVp2+ hnnOviicKtiv lib. 474 irpoaK€ia6ai, H t6/4t- 
rawv] om U 475 inr6 M xpa' M9 our^s G, a^ rel. 476 ET] 
om RM, —V, T€t G, XO AVp2+, etr TMgB 6 rarifv C vw r« 
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(ras. after second v) M9 r^et^s H /c€^aXg<rtv FMg, -?t<rt RVM, 
-S<n GA, -^aiv rel. 477 HI] ew RVMVp2+, om rel. oifKow lib. 
478 a^Twv] om A No MS. has (;) after /Jao-iXeia 479 ET] Vp2+, 
T€t rel. 480 — before vs. B, ex rel. dpuoicoX^xn; AM (and M9 
at first), hpvKoKkcni C (;) after vs. RAr, (,) C, om VUM9, point 
G£2 rel. 481 d'[] om RE2 rSiv kvOpdnrtav ^pxov lib. r6 V sup. 
483 hreBti^^ M iiX&CTpvdva A 484 irepaQp bis A iieyafih^w 
ArUM9B 485 xaXcirc E2 Hr' placed before dpm M kelv 
(ras. over v) U, tolwts E2 486 ET] om ROM, — VA, €t rel. 
6 fia<n\€bs 6 RVAMM9 bia^Ku GA 488 HI] rM9B, —A, 
om. rel. koL (first) A sup. rbrt} irork U ToKKoin A 489 6/h 
Bpvov} B^, dp^tov RAUB dcIoT; M 490 LvamfiSanv} B, -at rel. 
Ipyov from llpYwi' R xaXicgs Ktpap^z ArB*, -€is bis GMr^UMpB 
cncvTodel^oL RVAMFMq, aicuToBhpoL UVp2+, aKVTodk\^ai, T^^U^B 
491 cr/curgs jSaXai^s AFMq^B, -€t$ bis GMF^'UMgA, -5s -€ts Vp2+ 
dX0oira/L(oij36l M9 ropv€i;roXt;pa(rirtd<»n770t]] R, TopvevTaariSoXupO' 
trnyoL (-T* Aa-- F) rel.; r° adds ot over 1;, i.e. -x<ho[(?) 492 fiadi^ov- 
ffLv inro6vff6.fjL&f<K M9 ET] in marg. R^ — R sup. (no sp.) tovt6 7'] 
tovt' K 493 &T(i>X€<r6vA /iox^p^]AB,/L(6x^pos rel. 495 ic&p- 
Tt] r^p, ical rU K&S€v5ov FMq, KiiJdevdov rel. ScinrcTi'] 5^ xli^cty 
AM, a^ xicti' FU &p*2 Siv A 5<r€ AMFUB 496 'AXt/iouvr&de] 
U, dXi/io6vTad€ M9, AXifiowToBe B (B^ adds acute accent over second 
a), iiXifiovvTade (-5^ VM) rel. tpokStttcov A 497 '^ rod 

Telxovs M9 n€ (?) deleted after xoUt V® m^ /iordXa) U, corr. 
U^ M€] F«, M^ AF? t6] ABVp2+, t6v rel. iwtov] vwtov V 
498 /uiXXctfv A re] 5^ Vp2+ dx^/SXiirc] i by correction V® 
Sdlfi&Tiov FB, ^- rel. 499 III] om M ticn,vos lib. (but " or blot 
over second i M) 5'] om AVp2+ fpx^v} R> "« rel. t6t€[] M9 
sup., Tori R, T6r€ 76 B jcd/8a<r£X€U€i'] RABVp2+, -€ V*^ (in ras.) rel. 
500 om V, add in marg. V* XO] om V*M, ev A, eir rel. HI] 
:— R, om V*M /col] om U KariSei^ AVp2+ 7'] BVp2+, om 
rel. xpcpros oSros A pa<n\e(Hav tQv ik\iiv(av M 

501 ET] Ri in marg., :— R, — M Ai6w<rov] 5+u* A, 51' Vp2+ 
47<i> 70O1'] Vp2+ {hf<a Vp2), <i7ca7' ofo rel.; there follows in Vp2+ vii 
rd¥ 6i6w<rov 50a ktcvkivSoif/Ariv^ BVp2'*', -^firiv rel. Iktivov lib. 
^y]^A 503 k€i^i']m^M ^Xoicdi' 7' B, ^Xaicdi' C ^i\k(pv) 
changed from or to d0€rXoi^(?) R, i^elXcav Vp2C, d^cTXoi^ H 504 
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in] — RV, om GMrVp2+ alyixTTov C 5* aS} di M9 ^otvUcns^ 
<lH}iKni G KdKui E2 S05 T€i Vp2+ t6t'2 RVGAPB, tdS' G^A* 
rel. fiv] aC B, om rel. 506 rd$] rofe U 507 ET] om RG, 
— ^VM, €T Vp2+ — before dXij^& M k6kkv} GE2, jowoc^ R (and 
V?), KOKKU VTUM9, kSktiv a S08 ni] — RM, om V 5'] T, d' 
r^M9 olJrcos RAU /cai] om M /SaatXcixoi]] E2, -€i(?) M9 
509 7r6\€aiv] B, -<rt rel. S"-SI3 after 515 in A 511 ET] 
€ir RG, — V, om M, eu ij xo FB, xo Vp2'^ toLvw} vw M, toIvw y* 
Vp2+ J517] r% €lS' R, ^' RS g5€tv M, old' Vp2+, f|5€i T, ^17 (iJ5iy 
V) G rel. kyd) RMVp2+, 6' h(i> M9 ^lyrA] «4 B IXAj^oj^c A 
512 rots AM9 513 cio-T^icct] R, iffT' rel. Auaucpdny]] F®?, \vai- 
KpdTfiv RMr?U, XwroKp&TTi A 514 7'] BA\ om A rel. vvv] vow 
Vp2 (but dot under 0), vaD (?) C 515 lanyjc* (?<7r- Vp2+) 6pviv 
BVp2+, hrrriKGf 6pviv rel. jSaai^' TU 516 7Xo{ry' C &<nr€p] 
M9^, (OS M9 517 ^P'''lTpav M, ^perp' E2 oi;v€ica] M9^, oSp &cica 
AVp2H, &€ica M9, 7&P &€ica C raOr'] tovt R ^xovo't RAUC 

518 ni] G, — RM, om V €& Ub. x«pa A I^ttI GAMUM9 

519 <nr\&xvo, M9A, <rTXd7xa C at first diSollih. ainoQ E2, a(>Tol 
M9 grp^cpoi] om R, Trp&rtpov M <nrXdx>'A M9A \6,p<a<n 
VUC, Xh'wo'ij' E2 520 &MW ^'] G, d)pv{j€T' MrVp2+, &pvvk (or -e) 
T* rel. B.v2 om lib. ^cwv G &TravT€s2 r®A^, dxai^ras FA 
521 6fja^vfT*2 M9^, -<rt M9, -(tu' Vp2"'", -alv 7' B Uti] Mq^, in ras. V*, 
om M9 vvv lib. x5^'] ^9^? X?^« M9E2 . ^a^arco GM, -t§ 
E2 (and M9?) tJ ris t£ Vp2+ 522 — M &yiovs t*2 ^' d7^us 
AB, 6' iiylovs r* M, r' d7(oi;$ T, KaXo6s t' U 523 vvv by correction T 
5'] om VA dy5pd7ro5'] Vp2+, -6a rel. iJX^lous Vp2 pavia^ 
from /Liawds A, /idvas Vp2"*" 524 om M 525 VM9VP2+ punc- 
tuate only after ^/^as, MU only after ^poTs, rE2 have a point after 
both words, B a comma after i)pa% and a point after tcpoTs 526 dpn- 
(?€i;ri}s from dpSevHjs T 527 — before to-rtyo-i M ^djSSous] r7p, 
jSpdxovs r, om M; 7p (rravpob% r*M9(in schol.); A has kvrl tw 
aravpoifs after dpvtBevriis as if part of text. 529 dBp6&v U, iiBpdovs 
rel. 531 Koi)dhf oip M 5oic^ M9 532 &jrTria6.pjevoi V, djTrr- G 
TapkOeyT* RV, TcapaBkvTts A 533 ^ticvwo'tj'] V, -icpowrt C, -icywcri V® 
rel. 535 ^faTdxvM* E, icard<rxvM'(?) A 53^ icarco-K^^acas Vp2''" 
537 ^Mwi' M 538 K€V€ppUav lib. 539 5i)(second)] RS om RFUB 
540 dvOpior' RVM9H cIjs] i (sic) Vp2C, om H kpMir\ ifpQv M 
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54Z Kcjcfiv Vp2+ 543 kiuol AM 544 0^ hi] ohbk G riva] om 
lib. 545 iiwTvx^v Vp2+ 547 tA] Vp2+, T& T€ rel. vt&ma 
lib. K&navrdv^ B^, Kal kfiavrdv B, icar' 4/xai;r6v A oUiafa M9, 
oM<^w 5^ Vp2+ 548 &XX' 6 rt] R, AXXA tL rel. XA?!' B dw] jcoi 
E2 f^, U iituv2 om rU 550 5^ ToLwv} A^min., vvv dif A, ^ 
M TTpoyra] U, TpSnov AMU^ 

551 ^«* E2 TrhvTa\ om M ic6icX<()^ rourov U xav] xcpi G rouri] 
rl C 552 7r€piT€ixir€tJ'] T^, -€i T 553 EH] — R, om VME2, x© 
AFB Kefipidva lib. cbs^ co and sp U aiicpSoKiov} A^, /xepdaX^i^ 
AC, iucepdHkeov E2 7r6Xt<r/iaj] B^, xr^Xto-zia M, rtixi^lt'O, B 554 HI^ 
— R, om VME2 icAxctra A, icAx€i6' B Aj^ lib. kicav^<rriiK€i RG, 
hravaariiKri A, ^Ai* iarfiKri FUMq H repeats the first half of this 
vs. at the top of a new page. 555 vet M9 (om E2), xo Vp2"'" ixif] 
om A <f>ii R, '0^ Vp2+ k9€\'fi<r€i, AVp2"*" yv<a<nfjLaxff<r€t AVp2+ 
(and V at first?) 556 irfxaitdav] r?UVp2C, irpov6av M9H, xpwi;- 
dav (-Aj/ RM)r«?M9i rel. afrry] om M rolaiv V(not G) Seois 
MU 557 iipterkpas AUM9VP2 harvKdai] RVF, iarriKdiri rel. 

5ia0otTav[] R®?, -<t>vTav R 558 poixthaavrts AU 559 6'] om M 
liriaMriy AM9 560 ^wX^v] /cwX^i' BVp2+ jStj^w'] VS /3€t- VG lin 
G, %r* €& A 561 3'] V% om V x^/i^o) E2 563 ^€oi$] rots ^eots M9 
irpov€LfjLa<r6aL M9 (cf . x^i^ V, x/Sp- U) 564 ^eoio-iv] B, Seoltn Vp2'*', 

Seois rel. tftrrepov deleted after ^€ot<rt C 5<r' RVFUB Ap/i6f6t 
RE2A/Ap/i6fi7 RIE2W rel. <ca^4ica<rTov AMrUM9 565-566 om 
M, add in marg. M^ ifv S' M^ &4>f)od{n-ri Vp2C Sbti Vp2+ (but 
-17 H or HO No MS. punctuates after Biro ; after xi;poi;$ R VFB Vp2+ 
do so 566 kiiv U olvov A, 611^ M, w BVp2+ rls ffovv Myp in 
schol. (cf. BVp2+ in 567), fiow ri$ M97P over $68 (= lemma of 
schol. on 566) Bifjf] ^9^, ${)€i M9 v^rrd} M9, vin-rn MC, i^tttJ 
M9^, vifiTT* ^ E2 ica^a7(f€ti'] UM9B, KoBayi&^eiv T, KarayL^eiv rel. 
567 8*2 om R, 5^ Vp2+ ^pa/cXcT lib. ^uj; ti] tLs fiow BVp2+, 
Bijri rt$(or ris) rel. XAp(j) vaaroirs] XApcopas ro^s (tcI>$ G) V XApcov 
Acrro^ A and (a(r-)E2 /i€Xtro(rrras V, fjieKiToinas F®, /LicXirro^ras 

(-0V- R) GF rel.; U adds xXaxowrcSj^ets as if part of text 568 kAv 
. . . Kpt6v2 4^ 8^ ToaeiSQvL fiovp ris Oinf M97PE2 Bbei, U ApxtXos 
GM9 569 ToO] X08 U Sb^pxiv AH, kvbpx'iv Vp2C 570 x© be- 
fore fipovTliTta A fipoTkTta R, ^vrkrw U ZAi'] M9S f av RVC, 
fe^s AM9H 571 om A XO] €x lib. ^€oir$ WM">i)<r' M x' 
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010(1 R, Ko{} M 572 t€t6/4^o GUE2VP2+ ra] — R sup. (no 
sp) , €u in marg. R^ 1^] om Vp2+ 6 y' 'Epfiris} tpoas 7€ A 7'] 
om B 573 rkrerai] F^yp, wkrarai, T rel. Kal &XXot VAMM9 
ye} om TUB 574 x^raTot lib. xpvaolv VAM 575 '^piyy] 
M, tpiv (U RGA) rel. 7'] RVPM9, x' VT rel. c&Mi7P05 TU 
xcXcIi;^ TcXclMart £2 H omits 7' ^iiiypos . . . ^i^ 5' (577 ), reading tpi» 
d' (corr. from di) ohf ifnas etc. 576 ET[] om Vp2C, ex rel. od] 
om M xlfc^t]] A, -17 MgA^? point after vs. MAVp2C, (,) U, 
(;) rel. 577 HI] — R, om MVp2C m^] om U dwias VA 
vo/da<a<n2 votiUrta d E2 578 bf[ £2^ om E2 Beim] T*, om TU 
XP4l ^4 A <rrpo\A(isv lib. i^^^os arpovBQv M9, corr. Mq^ $79 d^^^i* 
/cA^at] V, kvaxLui^ai V*A, dya<r/cd^ai M 580 — ^VA (om G) icd- 
T6ira A ii Arifiiirrip} ffiri ixqp' E2 581 ET] €t lib. a^y] om 
Vp2"*" txowrav M 582 oI<rii'] B, olai rel. jcara/DoDo-tpl] RWp2+, 
-<ri G rel. 5^3 irpo<l>6.T(av R Irtxclpat R, ^ixctpa V, 4x1 xelpi; U 
584 €»'] V«Hi, ctr' RVVp2+ 5 7*] MpS 6 M9 £arpds bis A 
y'2 om lib. 585 £T]] corr. from xci C KoibapUa G, fioUapUa AB, 
fioidapUa rel. xp deleted after poidaplta R xp6rtar' E2 586 a^ 
5^] M91BS <r^ r UM9B <r^ Kp6wi;] M9, <r^ di Kpbvov VMM9I al 
di TOfreiBQ VMM9 587 o,{)Toi<nv2 ^> aitroitn, Vp2"*", ainrois rel. 

EH] : — R, — VM, eu G, xo rBVp2+ tva M9 588 HI] G, — RV, 
om M xpwra] V% -ov VM ainGsv} PB*, om TU, airrhs B 

oivlufOai} 6pviJSas A ir6,pvo7r€s2 Tapbvres A, (r^ic6s r^7P (cf . gloss 

in R) Between 588 and 589 R has the first three words of 591 , 
but deleted 589-590 after 599 in V, om A, add in marg. V*A*; 
V* deleted V's entry after 599 €?$ V, €& V'AMVp2+ o^oOsj 
r*, om rU ic€pxi^t5«i' (?) A, Ktpx^vU^v Vp2'*", K€pxvtitd(av rel. Ixt- 
Tpith M9 590 €»'] V^ €tT' RV ai A icyTx€$] V*, lo^lxcs VMM9, 
KPriTCs A ^pcs U 59^ <^ A /ua G, /u$ M9 592 ElQ 
G, — RVAM, X Vp2+ rovTovt A Ipwti'] VVp2+, kpSxn G rel. 
593 ni] G, —RVAM M^raXX' airrols} T^P, M^raXXa rots RV 

AMrU fiavrevofihovs Vp2+ tA[] om M XP^<^'''^2 ^f Xpwra 
B* 594-595 repeated at top of new page H 594 — ^A jcare- 
povcri RAU 595 ^^'''' • • • o{)dds2 om A (Sxtt' o{jk 6.ToKurai rw 
vavK\^p(av T« oifdds Vp2+ EH] : — R, — VA, cu G, om M (at be- 
ginning of new line), x Vp2+ 596 ni] G, — RVA, om M /mmeo' 
o/icwy R 597 irXuv V (bis), xXk U (bis) hrferrat] Jhrerai G, 
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ii4<rrat U, kKkaT(a M9 59^ yavkov f ronl .yXr R vawckripcbv G 
ohK M Av] VS om V luim A i>M»"^fi t^nd A at first?) 
599 ni] om B tQ om M alrol R, ainoiai Ay /jtrpdrepoQ V®, 
Tp&rcpov RVGrUB 600 laaai} ottraai Vp2C, otbdqCTl\ kkrfov^ 
aij om E2 5^ tA roid^c A vLvra A - - 

60X of^ci'l] RB, olU rel. &p'[] om R 602 E here -tesulp^s 
ET] G, —V T«X«] E2S ToXXw VVp2+, toXco E2 Wp£a$] (SpiiirA-- 
dwp^TTw] om A, kvophTTQi U 603 En] — RVA, om GBVp2,"x* 
CH in^av Ub. Sow' M xcpl U rots M Ofots TU^ 
604 ni] G, — RV xpArrwa'] V, -aw' V« ih^clo A, i&7£€td 7€ B, 
tylua rel. 605 7€]] by correction r, om B ohblv V*'(€v in ras.)M 
in(\al»u C 606 EH] —RVA, cu G, x Vp2+ tU lib. lemi^ 
A 607 xai6&pt' 5i't'[] TatdApt' Ir* 6vt* RV, vaiJbLpvov 6vt* FU, irat- 
SdpiSv r' EVp2'^, TraiSiiptop 6v B, walSpiop (?) A, TraiZLpvov M dTro- 
M<^K€ii^ Kb. nq G, : — R, om V, — M 608 EH] : — R, 

: V, €i; G, om A, — M, x Vp2+ irapA 7ov\ V*, irapaur- V, toD 
ToO M ni] G, : — R, : V, om M irap' 6roi;] xapA roO lib. a^ 
rCsif r 609 — V (om G) y&ehs Trkvrt kvbp(av E, Trkvrt ytvtki 

iivbpGw El rel. fcbtci R, fcin; GMU Xoic^pufa Vp2C 6l0 ET] G, 
— RV a£/3ot] a^t ci)s lib. xoXXolA xpelrous E2 toD At6s] 
V® sup., om G (but tov biM b^ as gloss) fiacCKehti, G 611 
ni] — R, om A TpSna TUB 7'] om lib. 612 i/ias M 
d€t] 6oic€t A 613 a^o^ A 614 xpt^<^^s M 615 oUciicownv^ 
RVUVp2C, -<ri G rel. 617 k\alas Ub. 618 ico(»6' AVp2+ €(s Ub. 
o(>5'] offic M €fe in ras. V** A/i/Liajy']] U^ A/liwv* U 619 kct] om M 
hMiToiuv M 620 Tolffiv^ RV, -<rt rel. KOft&poicrt Vp2'^ 622 €&- 
^11^' E a^o^s V &vaT€LvavTes R, iLvanelvavres M 623 x^^pc 
A rt SiSdvcu A 625 xpojSaXoOo'ti']] irapajSaXoD toBovatv A 626 toX^]] 
om U 627 flv] om G 628 rolai^ Vp2+, roTs rel. 629 i^ 
irelXriaa A 632 dSiJXous Vp2+ : after d66Xou$ V (om G) 633 Be-^ 
oh GM tTiis2 tois M, lots rel. (corr. from t<rois R) 635 deots 
from ^€0)^ (?) r JiTt] r, ^(TTt A, M T^pE <nrt)irrp' A/id CH 

636 tpAtt€iv /k«)M^ r Tera^fuaB' R 637 er M hvhx€iVTax 

ME 638 En] om M 639 &p' Lctlv A, &p' karlv H /xcXXo- 
ycictai^] R**, -^av RU, /i^XXo) I'licai' A 640 7c] n B, re rel. 641 
€£cr4X^€r€ M fe] €& (a deleted in M?) n)v ME, eU rel. i^eorrtAir] 
r«B, -Ulv rB« rel. 643 rotoo/ia GA iiiiiv} U, (i>/i)wv U sup. 
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(gloss?) <l>p&a€T6ifyti\ (<l>p&<r€)T€ U sup. (gloss?) ni] ArB, 
: R, om rel. ./I^f.^-^V, T€t GMEVp2+ ireiaBaLTepos ArE2, xct- 
6k<rT€f)os Vp^H;.yi!4ai^^r€po$ C, reurBkraipos F^rel.; followed by : — R, 
€T GAMrXft^P2+> sp U n^€di] Tcbt dl 6^ ri RV?V*7P, r« 5^ H 

BVpii;, r5 5'iJ 51 ri T?, rc55c 5^ rl V«Gr«? rel. AU MSS. except 
R*0*j>pnctuate at end of vs. 645 — V, xet GAMVp2+, eo TE, 

-;>>fiJ* Kpt«^€v] RV«, /cp£aj^€v V?, jcpi6d€y GM7pE, Bpltidep AME7P 
M97PE27P, dpUaSeif T with ic added over p and ij over co by T\ 6f^ 

* i^^ci' U, SpiSBev BAS 0ptco^6i^ B^ epiaoBtv A; cf. the Scholia EII^ G, 
: RV, — M All MSS. except GAU punctuate after xoiperw 

646 — before &m0ci) M, oi 8ix) TV (in U as part of text), wu 
EBVp2+ ni] A sup., : — R, : V (no sp VA), om G rel.; A 
alone punctuates after &m0« h€x(>piioBa EBVp2+ EH] G, 
: — R, : V, — M 647 HI] GB, — RVM, olbhoTH (in U as part 
of text), €u B sup. EH] G, : RV, €u A, — M 648 HI] G, om 
RVA (but : after Wi V), — M, LvSp^ fl «r T, oi bbo (as part of text) 
U htlva ScOp'] in ras. V°, btlv* Vp2+ kicavaKpovirat. B 649 er 
4>kp' Ww v€i, Vp2+, sp after Ww B </>^p'] devp' r«(€i; by correction) U 
4>p(LC(av U <l>p6L€rov y€ vS>v ^ttcos Vp2'^ t^wye A, kydrye E2 

6S0 f w€<r6Mcd'3 GE2, -/i€(r^' RVAFE, ivvkoBai itrS* M iroroM^wts E2 
651 En] Vp2C, —A, om H (but : after 650), ev rel. HI] Vp2C, 
€T H, sp B, om rel. 6pa Vp2C 652-54 after 657 A karlvli V, 
iiTTiv REB, hrri AM9, abbr. H, kiTTl V** rel. 653 (l>\adpos A, 0a^ 
XcosH 654 ^j3i;062sU (and M9A at first) rt]omE ^iftoyVp2+ 
655 kvT€potJLkvm R 656 ni] — AM, Ai^p T, &wt U, €v B : be- 
fore &7€ R, — M, €v E 657 XaMjS&wrc] V, Mfxfiavt RV, \ayfi(u^ 
rov B 658 X^7co] jcaXw R XOJ GMFB Vp2+, om rel. (at begin- 
ning of a new line VAUE) iibT^ vw U vavTov} <raroO R, aov V, 
aov rov Vp2H, roO <roO C 659 Ap£<rri<roj'] RF^E, dplo'n/o'ov F? rel. 
eC] in ras. V, om BVp2"'" a{t/ji4xavov Vp2"*" Mo6orais] -17$ lib. 
660 KarAXi*' FUE lic/i/3ij8A<ra$ C 661 HI] om Vp2+ afirot- 
<riv] RVA^B, -<rt GA rel. tuBov} VS iret^oD V 662 om VM, add 
in marg. V^; placed after 663 in E2, but corrected T^dpvlBiov A 
663 ET] om lib. 664 Beaaibneaea^ FEBAiVp2+, -^/xc^a RGA^M 
UM9A, e€a<r6p,€^ V, -^n^a A 665 <r<^iiV R i>] fl M TLpUmi] 
TrhKvti E2 666 (kfifiaive Vp2C 667 roitpviBeiov G (and A at first) 
668 ET] om RGAM, — R«, : —V, ew FEB 669 5taM6pCfot/i' UE2 
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aM''] RrUEB, a^s rel. 670 EI] FEB, om rel. 671 ET] 
G, om R, — VAM, tu Vp2+ /cAi^] koL Ub. 672 HI] G, om RV, 
—AM, 6u Vp2+ bp^KlffKOiv} Gr, dfieXLaKov AU, -<av r2(gloss?)B, 
6P€\UrKoivov Vp2+ Ifx^O V, Ixoi V*» 673 ET] G, om RV, —AM, 
T€i Vp2+ ^v2 R, d)dv V** (in ras.) rel. 675 EH] om RVM, vei 
G, —A ni] om RVAM dif] G, 51 RA, S^i V, om E rincn 
'yaJdri AF^'B, rifXV ^To^g M, iLycuBrj rijxn Vp2+, ritx' ^yaJBrj T rel. 
676 XO] G, om RVM 677 4fCKrLr7i U bpvktav] R«, bpvlBtav R 
ArBVp2C punctuate after bpvktav, RFE after Trkvrtav (678), rE2 
after l/iwv, rVp2C after U/ii^wj' (679) 678 ^bvoyi^ V(not G)UE2 

679 htbot} MS doid^ GM? and (-4) M9?, dotdot MqS dot^^s E2 680 
^ Vp2, Repair C, ^€p H (due to misunderstanding of {jctaK] B' of a 
metrical note prefixed to 676) 681 iihvv] B, iJ^hv TUB* <^d7- 
70)^ M 682 KkKpowr* M9E2, KpkKpov<r* M.g^ (but KpkKovaai in marg. 
M9^) 683 kpivois E2 685 Ai'dp' A iinavpdfiioi^ knafiphfivoi 

Vp2+, d/xaip6/3M>t A, iititpbfivoi E2rVpr*7pE7pM97p TpoaSfMio R 
686 (TKt 0€t54a r (ras.?) 0(rX' RAU, ^{rXX' ME 687 d<rr§- 

m C €lK€Uv€if>0L ABVp2+, ^c€X- (i- R, I- V) rel. 688 rdv 

vovv] om A kod(nv2 VB Vp2"*", oB<ri A, iovai G rel. 689 roiatj'] tols 
E d7ijp(j)$] A, -«$ rel. rots] B, Toiaiv B* rel. A^tra] M^ 
d0^£rots M firfionkvoitn R 690 ^/icuv from bfjuav (?) F 691 o^ 
fwj' V (not G) T*3 om A 692 xap' c/ioO irpodiKOdt R 693 xAoy 
C cf^p^'s] eWits Vp2'^ 694 obpavol E2 {i'] om M kirdpOKn 
RA 695 <;>6v] RV, (idv G rel. 696 4{] { Vp2 iro^eij^s] irii^ 
R 697 tbcbi Vp2"'' iLV€fJL^K€ai, E2 698 wxImv a icarA] tov 
icard U 699 ^v€6rr€u<ro'] RVB, kvebrrevtre GMrEM9iE2^Vp2C, 

ktf€6T€v<T€ \JMg{?)^2liy kwe&r€V€ A cis AMEVp2+ JOO ^vvkfAi^v 
Vp2+, avvkfitiev rel. 

701 aviifjLiywfjLkvcjv B 5']*om RM ykv€T*'] BVp2"'", iykveTo 6' 
M, kykver' rel. ri] om A 702 re] om M, 5^ Vp2+ B^Soltov C 
703 "Epcoros] r«, tpuT R, 2p«r€$ r?B 704 ToXXoTcrt A v€T6ii£a 
GM9VP2H, Tork/A^a E2, fierdfi^a C re] om lib. ^pwcri] GF, 
*pw<nv VVp2+, Ipwcri AMF«B 705 5^ KaXofe] om R icaXXofe GH 
irrkpfiaaiv V 706 kixiipitrav A, dtoix'^pL<rav M, Bitfiiipvirav U, dccfikpiaav 
E2H di/Sp* A 707 &pTuya Vp2C irop4>vpUav U, -Wa E2 

(and M9 at first) x^J''] M9^?, x^i'a M9E2 5pwoi' E 708 
xdvra] raura V 710 7^paiw] E^, -oi AME?Vp2''" tit BC and 
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H (by correction) Tijv V* sup. Mcraxci'pv]] VPGMg^, -ct V^Mg, 
"X^P^'^v AVp2'^y "X^P^ £2 71 X ^p&j'a^ om A Kpe/xfiiuravri M9 
712 ^aiv€t M &irodoLfi VM 7x3 Urtyos lib. 6*2 om lib. 

^alpav U 7x4 ^''Ua^tva Vpa"^ x^rcti^ VA, t{}kuv(?) F, x^€iy 
r® rel. &pa} V, c&aa'' V^A, &pf M ifpivdv R, ipu^i^ £2, elapivdw 
i-ucdv C) Vp2+ x€Xt56v R 7x5 Xrfi&fHj&v^ TUB, Xiyi- RM9VP2C, 
Xtyl- VAT^MEH, Xijif5Apioi' E2 7x7 6pvus RVBVp2+ t^o C 

Tpds T&vra TV rpkreoBfu KAC 7^8 ay R 7x9 6<raT€fi2 

6ira GB T€pi] om A 720 karUp RE, abbr. TH 72X av/ir 

pdkov Vp2~'~ 6vov^ hpviv A 7^2 ^P'D ol' E2 iiavreLas A 

6 dir6XXa9v M9 723 — R 726 rvLytiv ohK U 727 KaBevdohfi^* 
A 729 d^(apj€P R iJm*'' a 730 xoiiri (bis) AMrUBVp2+ 
and toutI (second) G 73X Tkodd' iryUiav RVAF*?, rXmrrov {ry^laif 
M, TkwBvyUiav T? rel.; add t* Vp2+ 732 ve&yntra E2 733 
BaUiai RVAVp2+ yiCKa t'] ydXaxr' E2 735 iW] ^^ A 738 
Tt6 (7)] R, (s) TB, (4) rel.; RGAB accent each tio, E each but 
the last; RAB point after each, GM9 after each but the last. 
rli M9, r£7{ rel. 739-741 om T, 739-740 add r* 739 om 

B TOiicIXXiy M9 740 v&fTTiat M, v&toxs Vp2'^ koX] om Ub. 

jKopu0ats^ Kopv4>alal r' lib. kvopelais MM9VP2C 74' '''^ (4)D 

RVMEVP2+, (5) AB, (3) G, Tununirununvo U; RGAEB accent 
each rio, E2 each but the last; B points after each, GM9 after 
all but the last, A after the first three rli M9C, rlyii C^ rel. 
742 i^opkvovs A, 'fikini B /xcXlas^ /teMats R (but perhaps correct- 
ed), Mi7X£a$(?) A ^i A sup. 743 rid (4)] RVAiMrVp2+ 
(3) AUE, (s) B; RGArEBVp2C have ti6 or ti6 each time, V 
only the first time and U the last, FH tLo each time; GAM9B 
point after each -rlyQ AMB, riTiyi F, om rel. 744 f<w^s[] T% 
iov$(av F 746 ae/ivi!} VAM, o-c^i^a R? rel. (H corr. to or from -a) 
re} om A re Ttj fitirpl Vp2+ dpLai R, 6p£a VA, dpcia MVp2+ 
747 TO (11) A, (s) U, (8) Vp2C, (4) H, (9) rel.; R accents the 
first three and fifth, E every second one; M9 points after every 
second one, B after each r£{ MM9VP2C, t17{ rel, 748 
— before hOep M dyairepeQ &ar€p if lib. 750 iLToP6<rK€To C 
Kapr&v A 

75X del repeated after it>kpa>v E ioid&v E, u)6iiv UVp2+, J)i^dy(<&-) 
rel. 75a T16 (4)] T16 (3) RAEB, rio (3) VMFUVp2C, rlo rlo rio H; 
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M9B point after each rfi RMMqC, Hyi rel. 753 i^/ias M 
754 tvv U ToXorrdv H 755 kariv kve&5*2 AMVp2+, M&d' karlv 
rel. aUrxp6v E 75^ ^o'tI lib. roXaiv^ tois M, om Vp2'*" 6pn- 
<nv2 RVB, dpvkoiin, M9, 6pvoiai C, 6pvun GMp^C^ rel. 757 T{nrT€iv2 
V«, -€t V 758 The scribe of V first wrote this vs. with toucLXos 
K€KMf<r€Tai in place of ^i^ . . . xarpl, then deleted and wrote the verse 
correctly licet]] bctipo U xap' ii/uv KoXbv Vpa"^ itTTi rap* if/uv 
E 759 dTd A Tor&fos]] om A fi&x^i> VAVp2+, mAx^i (-^) rel. 
760 Tvyxkifu from -171 R 761 irot/c£Xos[] om U 762 firnj^v E 764 
l<m|] G, -Av RV, abbr. H 765 0iwa&rw U, 0v<r&TO C <l>avowraC2 
it>apcMnai, C 4>^rop€$ A, abbr. U, <f>p6.Top€s rel. 766 6 netalou]] 
dTi<riov AVp2, 6 T18I0V r, 6 tmtIou T® rel. 767 ytvMai, AU xa- 
Tp6$] Trdirxov B pe&rriov lib. 768 oW^v ai<rxp6i'3 xPV<^'''^v oifdkv M 
liTTt G 769 rocAi^c rUBVp2+ 770 after 771 M ti6 (4) RAEB, 
no (4) VVp2"'", Tio Tio Tio T16 MrU; AM9B point after each, R 
after first two -rlyQ BA^Vp2+, rli A, om rel. 771 avfiiiiyijv 
Vp2'*' 77^ iTTtpotai RBH, -otciv Vp2C Kpkwvres G lajcxov} 
VAM, taxov rel. 773-774 om H 773 rid (4)] AVp2C, (3) 
GFB, (2) U, Ti6 Tib Tt RVE, tio rvo tio ti M; RAEB accent each rio, 
AM9B point after each tio t^ RM9, Tly^ rel. 774 "^fipov] TU, 
lj3poi^ R, €ppov V, l/Spoi' M, tfip<^ MS cCpoi^ AB (j3 over v B2)CS Upoi^ C, 
€dpov Grel. TOTa;i6i'3 M, -$ M^ 775 tio (3) UH, (4) rel.; 
RAM9BVP2+ accent each tio, MFE only the last; AM9B point 
after each MyQ om lib. 776 aWkphv vkff>os^ U j8oA] R% 
j3oa RM9, jSad A 777 T0ucL\a {iroucl U) 0OXa t€ (<l><fKaTT€ Vp2+) 
lib. ^pci>i'[] TTtpiav M 778 KiffiaTd t*[] KbfiaT* V, xhtiaT* &t' Vp2H, 
<ci^/Ao «or' At' C feriSccrci' E (not M9) aWpiy] F^yp, a^ijp TU 

779 ^o (s) UH, (10) Vp2C, (6) rel.; A accents each, and AB point 
after each rif M9, Tlyi rel. 780 kwacTifrrietv MM9, bcHrn-rjiT* B, 
kKireKTifjnia' C 781 ^A/ijSos] 06j3os Vp2"*" fti^aicrasj] M^min., fixai^ 
ras M 782 oiikvuirMes BVp2+ 5^] om H 783 r'] r€ M9 
Vp2H, om C 784 T16 (3) UEVp2+, (4) rel.; R accents first three, 
A last three, M9 first two, B all; E2 points after first two, B after 
each Tli M9, Tiyi rel. 785 kaTiv M9 oifBi G iidtov] Uiov M9 
787 Tpay<aSuav G fixfitTO from fjtx- R 788 kxcrd/Licyos C, 4ic- 
Ter6p£P05 rel. IX^etv M 789 jcjr'] G, icar* V, icAt* M9 Av} ai 
G l/ixXiyo^s A aSj Av A icar^xraro lib. 790-92 om A 
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791 BUfiiiTiop B, $01' A rel. ivkxTaro lib. 792 om. V k&t' dxo- 
xapWjv (from -wp) R, K&irairapdcov MUE aWi$] T^ a6r« RFP sup. 
MUE JcarcTTaro lib. 793 ^^^ Io'tii' ^/ic^ A 5<rTt$] cbs ris C 
794 Ko^op^ M PovXeufiaruub H 795-796 repeated in U at top of 
new page LvkTraTO B, kviirTaTO rel. 796 fiipiaas VM9 ^€t- 
$0\\ om R, but add R^ in marg. aC AVp2"'", Av rel. KaBk^ero lib. 
797 irai'T6$ from tAvtws R Icttii'] om Vp2+ A alone has (;) 
after Biuov 798 duTpk4rjs FUE, dd rp^s M, 6arp€^s F" rel. trvTi- 
yata] u in ras. B, Tirwala AM 2xw V 799 ^^Xapxas V, ^vXdp- 
Xas G iJrapxos VMM9VP2H, Drxapxos CH^ etr'^ (^t* VM 

FUE, 7p icai ctra F*E; cf. dra sup. Mp^min. (not E2) ^ai^ G 

800 7rp&TT€lV C K&aTLV Vp2"*" (TaXciCrpUci)!' V (not G), iLk€KTpvd)P 

Vp2+ 

801 ToiavToi M sp before /id Af RA; E begins a new verse 
here 802 yekouiyrepop M 803 HI] : R, — ^V, om G kirQ 
Vi Vp2 rots FUBVp2+ 804 om A $] 6 M 80S auyye- 
ypafikpoi C (and VU at first) 806 om R, add R* in marg. ET] 
om R*G, — ^V aif 8i] oijdi G Kop,4^Lx(f E2 76] F in ras. xapare 
TLkfikpiai R*, 6.TOT€T\ifjLkp(^ M 807 ni] om RV, — M /x^] om Vp2+ 
ilK&<rtx€(T$a Vp2+, ijK&afi^a VAF, ^Kd<r/*^a A^F^EMg^ (p in ras.), ijicd- 
<rM€9a U, €UiL<rneaea BA^ eUiurn^a RGMA 808 aifr&p EBM(or 
MO, a^rroTs E2, ain-Qp M9 rel. 809 EH] G, om R, — VM, €v AFB 
Xpii] T^B\ om FBVp2+ dpap ye BVp2+ Hi] : R, om V, sp 
GME2 810 ri] om A, TiC 8n ET] : — RV«, — M, x€t G, 
€T Vp2+ {w5oiC€t Vp2+ 812 En] G, om R, — VM, t€i rel. €W« 
G ilfJLiP^ om E2 oiW/i' B, 6pofi' A rel. IIcttw M, karl E and (lo-rt) 
A at first. 813 ET] om lib. M^a] M^ra R rok] tov F, ro^ic' 
F'* 814 orxdproy B m] G, sp R, — V« (in ras.) M, €u AFB, ex 
rel. *HpdicX€4s] V^'inras. 815 o-xdprai' B 816 x^M*^'' BVp2+ 
Kvpiap B 7'] om FUBVp2+ 817 ET] — RM, om V, x€t rel. 
rl] Tfi T 6nT'2 5' U Bricbiuad*^ AF«?B, ^<rcb/i€^' R, ft7<r6/z€d' VCH, 
Briabtuada F, Britrbyi^a UE, Oriffkii^* Vp2, ^lya^AW — ^' (wc) M EH] 
corr. from x€t H, sp R, om VM, eu AFB 4i^€u^€i' G, t€ij6&1 C 
818 — R 819 xoSjpop C ni] sp RU, om VMVp2+ MVp2+ 
punctuate after fioi)\ti^ not after xdw 819A EH] GE, — V, eo 

AFB, om RMVp2+ 820 7'] om A, r* U trb'] om lib. eipts 
lib. 821 ET] E, om rel. ahrnyl'] aMf y' 4 V, aDny 4 M, atrtf U, 
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aUny 7' i) rel. Nc^cXoicoiciciryla^ V®, e0€Xo- V 822 xci G ^€07^ 
WW (-74povs C) lib. 823 7' j ArMgB Vp2+, om G, y€ M9I rel. HI] 
ArB, sp RV«, €T GE, om VVp2+ ofo] fl BVp2+ and A^min. (over 
t6 in 824) 825 (CKaioveoiikvow Vp2, dXafoi^/jilravf C, dXafov6u>/il- 
ww H /cM* (/co^* R) inrtp- RME 826 EH] Vp2+, om R, — VM, 
T€i GE, «; ArB «ai] 5^ GM9 828 ET] — RVM, ex GE, xct 
ArBVp2+ 829 m] G, —RVM, €v ArE, ex Vp2+, om B trC] 
V®, om V, Jh-ot C 830 xawxXlots E2 831 Ixpvcav U /ccp/ci^a] T", 
iC6pic63a r 832 ET] —RVM, om G, xci rel. bat] RA, «' aS 
BVp2+, bi rel. ica^4&)t Vp2+ 833 EH] EVp2+, — RM, om V, 
€i; ArB 834 btiv^ Vp2+ 835 €u before "kpem M9E2, but cor- 
rected by M9I i.pm AM ET] EM9S —RVM, om GM9E2, 
x€i ArBVp2"'- 836 €x before Ck Vp2+ lxiri6cio$ R oIk^Iv] 
oi)K ^v A 837 m] om AMrB wii} bij M, vvy rel. 838 rots A 
839 x^Xijicas E iiiroboirs M 6/9700-01'] op by correction r°, I[p7a(rat 
A 840 iivkpeYKai, Ar7pUB, dXX' h^KOi T 841 €x before 06Xa- 
icas E2 hcpvTT* r, l7jcpuxrat M9^, typv- M9 alc^ G 842 §cobovo^ 
<tiOfHav A x€p£Tp€X€] V, Ttplrpex! del V^ 843 is] AM, ds rel. 
844 5' &i^€v aS] a' aS Ai^ei^ A 845 aMis] GCS aSrts RVMEC 
l/ioO A ET] ArB, : R, om VGM, —V% xct E, ex Vp2+ 846 kpk 
Ub. ra] : R, om VMM9 S> '^W B, & 'yoB' (&7- C) Vp2+, &- 
yoBi R, ^ '70^^ rel. 847 ohbi G d T^ia] bXhtav E2, but deleted 
848 Kaivotaiv] R^'AFEB, -at RE2 rel. 850 x^vifia} M9, xcpi'^a 
RVEM9S x^pviav G, K^pw/Sa C. 

851 lEPETS] xo lib.; H adds aTpovSQv (cf. crrpCo^^] Vp2C) 
852 awrapcuviffas R 853 xpoc^ta] rM9^, 7rpoir(ijbia r®M9 (re/ivd 
bis rUB2 856 xp6/3or6ir Ub. rts d6ct V 857 ^t™ (2)] U, (3) 
rel. fioa VMEC rat ^ea)t lib. 858 (vvad^ro) G ^Slv] om 
Vp2+ 859 ni] om G 4>vcc(av A : before *HpdicXei$ R, : — V^ eu 
GE, sp A, — M, no break V rel. GUE2C omit punctuation after 
liv^ B has (,) 860 point after tovtI BVp2, (,) CH, om rel. bdv*] 
BVp2C, btlv* rel. UbCsv} R«, tbov R 861 IJbov RV« (a erased 
before i) TUB, Ibov H, tbiiv Vp2C kinretfopptuapkifov] T^ -/Stw- 

r rel. 862 Uph. E2, Upov C rots] ABVp2*^, rolcw E, roT<rt 

M9B* rel. Koxvols} ABVp2+, -(tiv E, -at V® (-t ^eots in ras.) M9 
rel. 863 IE] G, —V rb sup. V« 864 rpo^ before eCx^^c H 
(due to a misunderstanding of arp |ic|t seen in Vp2C) 'Eo-tI^] 
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ipla C 865 icp before Kal T(a UrLvoi) H (see on 864) laTi6x<a G 
866 6pvi<nv from 6pv<K<nv C dXv/ifiUKs M 'OkviiTlyai} R°V®(i7t in 
rasOM^U from ot?)M9, -jycrtv EVp2+, -i;<n RGAB 867 Ta<rO G, xal 
TcLffiv R (but /cal deleted), Kal ira<riL A, Tciffiv V Tiuroai^vJ £2, t&- 
oTytcrt RrUMgC, T&rfatv Vp2 868 HI] om RVMVp2+ & Sow- 
I'llpaice^ (bs oCv 2lpeuc€ A, & (rowiLpaxt M (d by correction?); over ov 
r« has written v 869 IE] om RVMVp2+ hiKki Kal mSUa Vp2+ 
871 iiprkfuS' C 'AxakavdldiJi M9H?), iucaXavdlSi, A, iLKa\avei6ff M9 
E2, iLKoKavoBiSt, (from -ISri?) C 872 HI] om Vp2+ koSuwIs A 
iucavSaKls T, KaXavSU Typ, iiKoXavdls U, &XXd icaXai^^s E2 (;) after 
vs. VAr (not G) 873 IE] om AE2 aaPaiUa A 874 fTTpovSQ 
lib. 876 m] A, om RGVp2+, —V, ebx^i M, x© rel. trTpovOe R, 
(TTpovdi rel. fiiiTfip XeoDKplTov M 877 IE] AFB, om rel. 878 {fyeiav 
A, ifyulav Vp2CS {ryUtav C rel. 879 ai^roiai] G, i,v RWp2C 
X((H<ri] M, x^f- G, x^^^ff^v C?, x^<''^'' i^el- 880 XloKTU'] F, x^^v 
r«? ( ;) after x^<rw' VB, point R, (,) MF UA, om rel. irpoKUiikiHH.s 
Ay vpoaKokovukvois E2 881 IE] om M9 ^paxrii^] ffpa><ri ical lib. 
4p<«>a>i'] om Vp2H, 4p^ C iraurUf M9B, vaurlv Kal Vp2'^ 882 : be- 
fore TopfffvpUavi, M9 (not E2) irop<l>vpUapL from irop<l>vplovi, Vp2C 
(top4>vp C at first) xcXcicai^t] M9^, xcXcicdi^ri GMFU, -Awo M9 

883 reKeKlxavi, M 884 TkrpaxL M rcui^vt lib. 885 IXc$] Vp2~'~, 
^Xeat R, ^X4a F, iKela B, (^)€(a) B^ 4Xa(a rel. /Sderjca (-at R) lib. 
886 k\6.iTai R, ^Xa<ra) G, k\€ad H. 887 /carappdicTT;] FIPBA^, ica- 
rap&KTYi UA rel. /icXaYicop^Cj}] C, pLiyayKopinlHa TV, fu\apyKop(f4xa 

Vp2C^ 888 a£7i' A, a^Tt^^^Xct) MU, alyiae&XKta A 889 xave 
M9VP2+ ic6paicas] A^min., /c6paiccs A 890 av" before hrl H 
(a misunderstanding of avtn^jifJ^o-l, seen in Vp2C Uptiov E 

891 dXtat^rous] F®, dXt at^ous (ras.?) V, dXaikrovs T, iiXlaikrovs E 
7was] MF, 7(nra$ M^ rel. 5rt] llri A 892 Ixrtyos lib. cIs] om 
V roOrd 7'] tout' G oXxolt' RV 893 Kal (second)] om G 
arkfifiaTaJi B^, arpoifiara B 894 tovtovI FUB 897 x^pvifii Oeoaefiks]^ 
cm Vp2+ x^PWjSi] G, xcpj'^t RAFE, x^pvifii V 899 fiiiKapas 
. . . ctxcp] om Vp2+ fiiucpas A 900 lf€<rr' GM 

902 ykifti&v t' lib. Kkpara dvrl roO ^pdv A 903 eij^fitaSa^ B, 
-d/i€9a M9VP2+, -<i)/x€9a rel. rots] BVp2+, -<ri rel. rerpLvois M, 
TT€pipois Myp rel. 904 nOIHTHS] G, om V r^2 r% t^i' FU, 
rdir Vp2+ 90s icXgwi'] ArUEM9iB, Kkelaov R, icXiJI^rw M, icX§<rw 
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M9E2 rel. 906 rtalffiv TUB dotSais] RVU, Mats F, d^dats (<^) 
rel. 907 ni] om G 908 HO] — R, om V (;) after kyii T, 
(,) U McXt^XcSNTO'coy from fu\ura<av H 910 dr/9i7p6s^ RT®, ^p^ 
V, &rfrtipin RFU icard t^v /i'7P0J' M 9XI-14 om A 91 1 HI] 
— RVM, om G 5^ra] om U K&imv H 9x2 HO] — RVM, 
om G oi)K Vp2, oh C 914 Upol deleted before &rpripoL M9 
&rpripoQ r«, 6t- T 915 HI] — RV, om GM Irdj] A€r6j A 6t/)17- 
piy] G, 6t- V t6 om A Xi/ddpioi' RFE, X176- M9 rel. 916 iLTiLp2 
G, a()TAp RVAMUE (and T at first?) ^] 5 M iroiiyrA] G, 
Toip-A RVMrU hv^tSkpeis E2 917 HO] — RM, om V ire 
To^i/ic'^ M^, T€iro£ic' Gy T^fKolnKa M rds from n)v C Ne^cXoicoicia;- 
7£a$] €V€0o«coicicv7£as C 918 irct deleted before rd$ F, — (deleted?) 
M ^fier^pas G icaXd Kal TroKKk V iroXXd]] tto {sic) U 919 irap- 
^€i^€ta lib. icai (second)] om GU rii] om MUVp2+ 920 HQ 
—RVM, om G T6r' Mniaa% V« (-o£- G), t6t' ^ot^crw R, ir6T6 
iroi)(ras VM 921 HO] —RVM, om G ^i)] om AVp2+ Hivb* 
47cJ)] riivbt E icX^fw GM9AVP2+ 922 om R, add in marg. R^ 
ni] om R^VE, — M 923 x€t deleted before Kal A irai5i B 5^ 
G sup. ^^Auy M 924 no] om RVE, — M 925 olaTtp FUB 
diiapiryd AFU 926 5^] R, 5' £ rel. 927 iqBkiuiv E2 928 kiihT^ 
F, ^(mIj') F* (gloss?), iiiuv B, ^Mti' M, ^Mt'' C 929 — M 

iC€0aXfli lib. eitkffi} M9S -€i$ MFUM.9BVP2+ 930 bStxevai, R, 
56m€J'' VM ^M^i' M TtLv R, rcii^ C 931 HI] G, — R, om VMM9 
932 /Liffrt Vp2C Toi)T<^ 56i^r€$] tovto Ubhvres R, roinoiv hbvres A 

diro0€u{6/i^a C 933 cTcoKhJba] F''?M9^B, (rirtXdda F?M9B< x^t- 
rSiv' Vp2+ (;) after ;ix€t$ R 934 ^] HS 5cS$ Vp2C, ^ H 
iroiyr^ F 935 OTiKhJba F 936 ^IXa] F«, ^6Xa F 937 5wpov] A, 
rbbt dQpov rel. 938-939 r^ . . . &ro$ om C t^] F**, r6 U (and per- 
haps F) 940 ni] — R, om VMC (in C, owing to the omission of 
93S-939, the entries for 940 and 941 appear before 941 and 942) 
&i^pa)Tos lib. o£^'Vp2C dxaXXaxW^^^'o* Vp2 941 HO] — R, 
om VH, T€i C voti&5€ai VMEC, voiiddaiai A li^] ^2 A o-jc^ 
Oeus C 942 TOi before dXarai C (see on 940) sp after dXareu V 
(not G) crpaTQv A, arptaiikriav Vp2''" 943 ixl^avTobbvaTov^ V?, 
-^LyaTov G, -^UniTov AM9?Vp2"*", -ddviiTov V*?M9^ rel.; possibly V's 
readings are 'SlvaTov and SLvrfTov Wos E2 • Tcirrdrat R, rkwavrcu 
M, TkTTaTtu Vp2, rkrarai CH 944 ^as (l^ap C) iroXXds Vp2+ 
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945 5, TL U, &n Vp2+ 946 m] — R, om VM, to H fw£ij/x' lib. 
Between 946 and 947 R repeats inrSBvOi, . . . iroti^r^t (934) 947 om 
V, add in marg. V* xoiyr^v RMF 948 Hoj : — RV, sp G, 
— M, om Vp2"'" 949 7'] om rUE2 Tofiaca M Toiadi2 ^4 
Todl BVp2+, tA dl RU, Todl rel. 950 /cXgcroi'] M9S Kkrjaov 

VUM9E2, icXi^tcroi' Vp2+ xpv(r66p&'€ M9 rijv U 

953 vul>6^\a\ R, vutK>fib\a rel. iroX{^opd]] r*^E2S 7roX{r(r?ropa 
RVp2+ irokinrvpk rUE2?B 953 ^\\Aov'] M, iJXaoi' VM^? AXa- 
\kvra M, AXaXav BVp2+ 954 HI] om Vp2+ Ua V AXX' ifrot 
G, AXXA 7Ap Vp2+ raurat TEH 955 rovhi] om E, r6i^ 6^ A 
t6v} om RA 956 roxnl by correction V** after 956 RVAUM9C 
(not E2) omit punctuation 957 irvOkaBai B 958-964 om V, 
add in marg. V^ 958 rapax^p^i, GM x^Pvi'Pci] GM9, X^pvlfia. 
RV^AEM9^, x^pv^o, r 959 Up€b% before vs. lib. €{f4yniii6.a6(a G, 
eiifninL' Haru) A, tixfyiniC "aro) M, €b4ninL' (eC ^/xi' C) l<rr« rUBVp2"'' 
XPHSMOAOrOS] in margin R^ xpi? written as text and deleted R, 
Xprf^ H (and so regularly afterwards), om V^GM 960 XP] : R, 
om VS sp G, — M m] — R, : — V^ om GM 961 Xpj 
— RV^M, om G <t)\a{}p(as U, «A/3Xws Vp2H 963 fe] M, els rel. 
ni] : — R, om V^M 964 o{)k] om V^ kxpftiaitoKkym Vp2C 
irplv] Tp6% A M€ r U, Aiot B 965 oUiff ai] T^p, ok^orat T U XP] 
: — RV, sp G, — M kniri)biik U. 966 HI] om RGH, — VM 
967 XP] om RGH, — VM ofjc^awcrt] RVPAUM9, olKlaacaat, B, 
oUlacoai V« rel. re] ye G 968 fura^il C 969 HI] — RVM, 
om G kijoi] kvol U tQv KopivSUav Vp2+ 970 XP] —RVM, 
om G ijvliaad* A fiiucxis VM 971 Tp&rovl} Tp&rov n^v B 
irav6<jjp<^ M, vav rrj yrj 86)pa Vp2C Bvaai from 6{)€iv R \evK6~ 
rpvxa AVp2C 973 ddfiev' R, 66mov A 974 HI] — RVM, om G 
XP] — RM, om V, : — V« in ras., sp G PiPXlov} Ar«Vp2C, fivfiXiov 
T rel. 975-976 om VP, add V^F* Vp2H have kB.v fih Bkairie kov 
(from 977) before Kal ^idXiji'; C has these words as a separate verse, 
but deleted ^uaXijv F^ aTMxv<av M9A 976 HI] — RV^M, 
om G av\6.xya M9A Bid6v*2 M (by correction?) BVp2+, 8i86vai 
rel. IvccTTi] G, -iv V\ h Vrt A, Ian A XP] : R, —\\ sp G, 
om M /St/SXto] AVp2?, fivPXidv Vp2^ rel. 977 eeaTrkaie P, 

SeaTiaie U, ^^<rT€t€ E(or EOM9 ^rotgs] G, iroels RE, to^s VM 

rU 978 aUrds] ainds A If] om R ai] €£ R, ai G Ke] koI 
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R 979 liTtC] RVAEVp2+, hni GM9 rel. oi) om E, otne B oi«5'] 
ohK A, oiJr' B bpvoKokh.irrris M, bpvKoKLcTrii C 980 HI] — R, om 
VAM raOr'] VS raOd* VR IIwctt'] V^MqS -ariW VM9 XP] 
— RVM, sp G fiifi\lov'] Ar"Vp2C, pvffklov r rel. 981 EI] 

— R, om VM UB' 5/ioto$ A T«6ct B 982 irap' iLv6\\(avo% R, 
irapd T€ dir- G, vapk rov kv- Vp2"'" kyey pa^/kiiriv M 983 Ardp 

^cl U AicXtros M EvBpoyiros ld)v BjcKrfros BVpa"^ 984 Xvirct R 
aT\ayxv€b€iv2 G^, <rxXaxJ'€6€4V GM9A ^irt^/ig] V®, -dvfUL V?Vp2+ 
985 5i)] Set M9, 5€t E2A ae^wv M9 986 XP] —RVM, om G, 
iret Vp2+ m] : — RV, — M, sp G, xP Vp2+ j8t/3X(ov] AP^, /3u- 
/SXlov r rel. 987 — before Kal RV (not G), erased in R /ii) 5^ M 
v€<l>k\o<nv2 B Vp2+, -lycri rel. 988 ^ U 6] om M Aowrc^iys] ct 
from I R?, -ir€t*, by corr. V« 989 XP] — RM, om Wp2, t€l FCH 
jcai] om U tve<TT'2 om M li^aOd' livccTTt raOra U HI] — RVM, 
sp G, XP rVp2"*" jSi/SXioy] A, fivfiXLov rel. 990 irct before o^/c 
FH All MSS. punctuate after KSpcucas, not after ^{>paf ' XP] 
—RVM, sp G 991 ni] —RVM, om G oifKow UH, oifK 

o6v Vp2C irkpoct U xP'7<''AM>Xo7€Z$ R, cxp^^rpxihxrfiictvs C 

992 MET12N] yeanikrpris) lib. (and so throughout the scene) 
6/ia$ from i^MaJ G rouri] EBVp2+, rouri t^ reL 993 aii] <tol M, 
om A 6p6.au)v] V, 5pd<rov V"?G, Sp&aus C 5'] om R jSouXiJ/ia- 
Tos lib. (jSouX- from jSoX- V) 994 Vlwia] AUVp2+ and (irl-) M, 
^irii'ota rel. ic6^pow$ UE 2 995 ME] — RVM, omG 996 ^m*^ 
M re] 6i M icar' a7v&s R, icar ' AtwAs (a7- R") R° rel. EI] : RV, 
sp G, — M 997 — before <rij R iivdpwv] kredv E ME] : RV, 
sp G, — M, 7€w ij xpi? E2 Mlrwy] G, M^rwi' V, fjL€T(i)v AT (a over v 
T^) 998 cMcj' UB 'EXXds] V% ^d$ V HI] — R, : —V, sp G, 
om M 999 ME] — RM, : — V, sp G Kavdv U 1000 Vrt G 
5Xos] V, 5X«$ V?Vp2 

lOOi ^poo^cis] BVp2+, TpoffTtBels rel. 1002 Kavbva R E2 and 
all but RGUM9 point after KafnHfXov, none after ica)^6)'' 1003 
diafiirriv U — before Mai^Aveis M HI] : — R, — VM, sp G 
1004 ME] — RV, om GMBVp2H 6p0c^2 BS ^P^& GB 1005 
y€yfi<r€Tal M9VP2"*" kSlv MUM9 1006 d7op$ M 4>kpovai A 
(and RA at first) 6^v M9 1007 iLtrrkpos^ TV (and B at first), 
do-r^pcs r^B^ rel. 1008 icvicXcorepoDs U dpSd. U Tavraxv} ^9 
-§ rel. 1009 dicrti^ats E2 HI] : — R, : V, sp G, om M, Troiiyr H 
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MfMTiK lib. GaXfls] T, -^s r« loio — R turiiv A ME] 
:— RV, sp G, — M €(rn (^ U)RU, abbr. TH HI] : — RV, 
sp G, om M 6rt Vp2+ (;) after ^ii VMrEB (not M9), 
(,) U lOll K&fioLye B, jc&ixot^c Vp2'^ T€tB6fuvos lib. i>iroKiveL 
BVp2+ 1012 ME] — RV, om GM HI] M9 sup. (no sp), 

: — RV, sp G, — M d<nrcp U 1013 {cM/XarolWat re Kal A 

point after rtves] A^min.PMFMp, om rel. X014 avxval placed 
after Harv M /card R ME] : — R, — VM, sp G fjuav /jmot- 
riAf €r€ M 1015 Hi] — RVM, om G rdv] om A A£'] r«?, 
8la Vr Ar of\ 8lov E2 5§r'] V«, Set r' V, 5§ra GMU (and A 

at first) ME] —RVM, om G HI] : — R, —V, sp G, om M 
1016 airod€lv2 V", ffwovdelv VPMg 1017 ME] —RVM, om G 
T&p'] 7 Ap Ub. &v2 &v ye B Vp2+ HI] : — R, : V, sp GU, — M ; 
placed before 1^ AC RVG, before cbs rel. 6La MUH (and M9 at 
first?) oU'2 old'' U, o55' C B,v eQ A\ om U, Ap el VB, &p€t MVp2H, 
d/^£ C, &p' el G rel. 1018 ^dms U hy^l ^i^Oifs M aih-at 
E2 loiQ ME] —RVM, om G HI] — RM, : V, sp G 

1020 irt'*' before vs. E, but deleted iofafurp^aei V, -<n7 M 
aavrdv^ BVp2"*", ^avrdi' R, (rcavr^v rel. AXXaxfi] R, -5 rel. 

1021 Zapdai'diraXXos] RA, aapv&iraKos E2, orap^ai^dTraXos rel. obra^ 
alv H 1022 Em] in ras. (or deleted?) V, M9 sup., — R, 
om Mr ^(cncoTos] -oi from -<h C kvLiu^ 'k^Lim E, 'icfidfufi 
E2 XaxS U 1023 is rds] om C HI] : RV, sp G, — M 
1024 S^ tLs «] 6k ae Hs B 6«}p U EHI] : — RV, sp GA, — M 
pLp\iov{?) from pifiXloy R, /SvjSXfoi^ E2BVP2+ 1025 Tekkov from 
reXeov R, Tokkov M EI] : — R, : V, sp G, om ME2 T alone 
punctuates after rt /ucr^dv] V*^, tJu,<T6d)v V XoiScty U X026-1029 
lost in A (page torn) EHI] om R, — VM, sp GM9 1027 — be- 
fore vs. R kdednriv} vv from a; V*, om M 1028 Ib-Ttv] RVB, karl 
Vp2C, abbr. H, 5km V« rel. 1029 HI] —RVM, om G Jkrnv] 
RVEB, kaH Vp2C, abbr. T, li(rrt V« rel. o^o<riv H 1030 EHI] 
—RVM, om G m] — RM, : V?, sp G 1031 EHI] M9, —RVM, 
om GE &v]i ^ M 1032 ni] om RG, — VM K&Sua E2 
XO33 — before vs. R Tk/iirovaiv ^] irkfiirovai vif 81' V ff^iy] 
r«B, ifi' R, ^' rUE, oW AMH, M' VpiC 'maiUnrous^ r«B, 
4x1- r rel. 1034 els Vp2+ to^ ^eofe R 1035 "^H^ISMATO- 
nOAHS] V under kiv 6' 6 but deleted, om VG, \M^M(aro)TOios A 
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(and so in 1038), }prff^iJLar<rtf>h4>o% with 7pd0os deleted C i^c^cXo- 
KOKtaryeebi M9 X036 {*KB)nvaiov hjbiK% lost in A (page torn) 

d5iicg] A5iic U, hJ^iKtlv M9 1037 ni] — RVM, om G /SijSXW] 
AE, fivfiWav E2 rel. 1038 ^H] ^ P?, — RM, om Vr ^^kt/*-] 
E2S ^0i7(r/i- E2 i^/iou E2 1039 ni] : RV, sp G, — M 
ZO40 ^H] — RVM, om G Nc^cXo/coworytas] RV«, -icoMcoYtas G, 
-lOMCicirytlas r®U, -xoioarylas V?r rel. ToTcrSf] koX rolade BVp2"'" 
XO41 ukrfyoai E2 (and M9 at first) \l/ri<l>lafMai] E2, hv M9B 
X042 *OXo0{>ftot]] ' in ras. V, oX- R, 6X- M, ^XoXi^^ C 1043 HI] 

— RV?M, om G 5^ 7*j 5' E olaiirep (oW-, olal-) all but G, 
which has olai irT6p(wror6fiot) oyrorv^iM RG, « r6 Hf^ioi V, drro- 

ABH, dro- MrUE, 6to- Vp2C xf^ay MFUEB 1044 ^H] 

— RVM, om G Ut] corr. from \l/7j<t> B, om RA, : — V, sp G, 

— M 104s om R T€t before wucpobs A 1046 EIII] corr. 
from 4^ B, om G THoBairtpov A, vearBkaTtpov Vp2H, xtuiBkrtpov 
C, Tr€i,cdkra,ipov rel. tjfipexai} <r in ras. V, ftfipeuav R Z047 Mot/i^t- 
Xtcoj^a^ A, powvvxUava R, powvxUava R®, poxmrxjiiava rel. /i^i^a[] 

om B 1048 ni[] om G No MS. has (;) after o5ros hra^^a 
RVMrU jjj^a] G, ^a V, JJcra H 1049 l^cXaforct G 

1051 ai) sup. M9 bfraWa G ^$ VMVp2+ point after vs. 
V, om RAU, (;) rel. 1052 fivpMas E bpayiihs RM, 7pa^ds M9 
1053 ni3— RVM, om G 7€J MS om MUM9 rel)] AMFEB, 
Tw M9 rel. 1054 "^H]] — RVM, om G, «rt rel. icar€r£Xas] TU, 
-€r(X)7(ras R, 4rtXas rel. point after vs. AM, (,) U, (;) rel. 

105s om C nQ — RV, om GM oh sup. V** 1056 assigned 
to Uptin by all except M 1057 ™«!] MU, rot<rt rel. deots A 

1058 XO]] om A (but entered before 1060), XPV^ H (cf. 959) /uot 
lib. iravr6T6TTa G, vav&irra UVp2'*" 1060 xo A Bhtrovtnv 
VM9 eirxoxaiv UE, -<rt rel. lo6x 7dp]] om AUH 7aj'[] om M 
X062 0-4)^0)]] R, -<«)- rel. ay deleted between tb and ^aXcts R 

d€u^aX€(s B X063 fcr€(pci) M Trap4*^>Mv^ v in ras. R, -^iXKtav E 
7&v€ty Vp2C X064 a]] i} US ot (oO U rel. hf yalty^ kyaia Vp2 
Xo6s aifiav6fuvov2 TUB*, -OAtlya R«Wp2C, -o/iepa GA, -6/*€i'a RB 
rel. ToXu0d7<Hs lib. (^d7o« sup. U) X066 t'] in ras. BS 5' 
RVAVp2+, ^' rB ^fdMGw PUB*, ^fdM€ya TB rel. X067 KTdvat^ 
Ktiviav U, KT^Ki) E2 X068 ipSelpowrt lib. X^^ats]] E^, Xi^/iats 

EM9 X069 ^T€rd]] ^T^ra Vp2 ddic€ra xdi^'] ddice^' lib. Air6(r- 
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ffa wip Ap Vp2'*' Z070 l<rTtrj] E2, Um VM9, abbr. TH & ^0Mits[] 
Vp2+, ^aurti' rcL 5XXi«'iu] Vp2Cff , Skvrai H, €56Xwroi V, ^X- 
hrrai rel. Z073 4m<^ GA 1074 ^^ifi^^t^ R 1076 /SovX^/ico^']] 
RBVp2'*', fiovkbtuB' rel. ofo Ai' wv dvtiv M dyccxcli^j ^ dirtiv 
RVE raOra lib. x'^M<« R, x'^M<« R* I077 «*XoKpa' R, HcpA- 
ri/i' U 'ZrpoiOyov^ arpfnf R^ in marg., /xiy Beuic R, arobSuop A 

XO78 f^rA 7*3 fwKra VA, fw^r' rel. AtAti;]] M9*, Aya7A7i7 M9E2 
Ttrapa R X079 arivcm} M9E2VP2, (ttLvpws REM9^Vp2^H, irivovs 
V KarerrA RV 1080 tf^^aaQv A dtlKvai, R icai] Vp2+, 
TcUrt (-tv U) Kal rel. X081 r€ll V**, om V Ka4/lxoun Vp2C Isj 
rU, €lf rel. rAf] rA U /JT^as] corr. from ln,va B^ o-rcpA C 
X082 Tipcrrcp As C ^'] re G <Tv\\aP(i)v B etpfas] VAMPF, 
c(p(af R, ctp(af G rel. X083 K&iravayKiL^eiv T 1084 fiovkb/i^* 
E2 Amir«Tv] Ai/ etirctv RVAME, cfxcTv M9 KtQ €t A 1085 €ip7- 
^vovsJi ME, ilfiyntvas T, elpyofxkvovs A, €lpy€fikvovs (?) R, elpyonkifovs 
Vp2-»", €tp7M*ww R<'M9 rel. iffuav Vp2+ (and V at first?) 1086 
ir€l$€<r$€ VVp2+ (and perhaps B at first), TWrjoBe M9, vWtaB^ E2, 
mlBriaOt B* rel. X087 i)m€« Vp2+ (and r at first) iraXc^Krcrcj 
rUBVp2'^, -c6crc rel. 1088 ci^at/iov^ ^^oXfiov R ^(pXXoi' M 

XO90 A/L(irt<i'X'^^''^At3 EM9, Airt(rxoOvrai MAH, A/LtTtcxoCi^rat E^A^H^ 
rel. X09X ^epMi)] r«B, ^^p/xi? MrUB« irvLyowr' M After ^/ias 
H has Ax*ras (see on 1095) 109a njXairyis H 66,\t€i2 Typy 
XA/iiTfi r XO93 Ai^etpwv U 1094 t'2 om lib. vaLo)} Vp2+, 
iyyaki) rel. X09S ^i> tik\os2 ^vP^kifs RM, A^uo/icXiH Vp2+, ^v/ukHs 
rel. Axiras stands over A(ix>m€Xi)s in Vp2, thii3 appearing to end 
vs. 1093 ; in H it appears as the last word of vs. 1091 X096 ^AXire- 
vip U i^iyXto/Aoin^ R, i>4^' 4X^0) (E2, 6^X£a> M9) fiopds rel. 1098 
fv/ATaifcay Vp2C, frv^rai^iav M9H, cviivk^tav E2 XO99 fiovKhyuofa 

M irop^icij A, TtpSkpia B 

XXOZ re]] om H xzoa rots^ raTs F, xapa rois U jSovXA/ictfa 
rUE XX03 6a'3 ob lib. A7A0'] HyaoB' B X105 rpcoror 

MVpa"*" 7Ap3 om EaVpa^ x deleted after o5 in R xio6 7Xa9x* 
A ^M&D i* <^M& R x<^P*<*>^^'^OL^ A, Xa^piCi)raca£ M, Xav puarucal 
{sic) U, XoiptMruoi A, Xaupicorjcal C, Xavptcarucoi rel. IX07 Iniuci^ 
90VVI EaVpaC Mor . . . bfPwrr^Umuai (iio8)[] om E2 jSoXXcv- 
Hou3 RVAE, /SoXou^iois G rel. 1x08 h v w n tb awMfi} bf and ai in 

ras, and ov sup. V% -«ty U, -rrc^ovoi H, -Morc^oown C kAkX^^hwi^ 
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K& in ras. U, KiuacKktl/oviri V"(icdic in ras.)EBy ical Kkhpown A afUKpiL 
£ 1 109 Toin-ounv] R% roOroun R kv] om TUB ZZZO om U 
ilfjuav A iierSv R llll fioiikfiadk n] R?, fioOXfiaO' (fioOXioO' G) 
Urt R'^PVrE IXI2 Upaxurii/bv AH, UpoKUTKAif Vpa, UpitKiffKhv C 
ds AMB 1113 5€tin^re] R* (1; in marg.) and V% Jctrvrtri R, V 
uncertain Tpnyoptdxras M, Tpnyoveiavas C ZZZ4 x^Xici^CTf 

A, xaXjc€(«<r^at M fAnvixovs V, finvleicoy E2 ZZZS lost in A (page 
torn) M^i^'!] G, mV^'' R9 finvloKOP E2 (- gloss in M9), m^^^ B, 
M^Fip rel. Ixvj R^i <^Xtt RVps-i- zzz6 txv E xXiioi^i^a A 
II17 ira<rtr H hpvttnv H KaraTiKSfUPOi A, '^iKXSfUPOi. ME 

izz8 m] om M 2^'] Vp2+, fepd reL 5pyi^€f RAMAH, & hp¥tr 
$€s U KoXal A IZZ9 roO] om TU ZZ2Z om H dX^c^ Vp2 
C 1 122 ArrEAOZ A] — R, 4^7 («Xof ) rel. (and so regularly) wc& 
mu *aTi} Tw TOW vov 'an A vov xw toO Vn (first time)3 ircS wcO 
'oTi H WW WW WW 'an, (second)] AEBVpsC, roO toD 'an A rel 
1x23 TH^ as name of speaker (preceeded by :) V, iruaOkartpbi r' {r* 
deleted) Vpz, wua^tfifn C, vtiSkartph H, ruaBiraipai V reL 
^AXM^ lib. m] R above ras. obroaUf UH ZZ24 AF A] G, 
— R, om V aw K ID] G, : RV, — M 1125 AF A] G, om 
RVMB 1126 AfT dTkp &w Vp2C, ^ar" d (nrep dw H iirdM^] 
^' Ipw R, Iroiyiy £ TAo^^ite Vp2'*' IZ27 AMT^nff (-yinf A or 
A^) Kb. ib'J^' G,Mw M 1128 iierMm C MpuHlT^tovpOat 
VAy kmpuuof My iavpt/dfs E, Mjpoot F rd. II29 wmp^Kaairtif^ E 
mj G, : RV, — M ^BpUkai} om C 1130 AF A] G, — RV, om 
M cfr"] B, <mi R^ cirr' Ri sop., «jt6 r" Vp2^, o^" rd. II31 kuu- 
tmi6if )i mm R, --rabprpme^ E2, ^cVyvMr BVp2^, 'tVtw^ ^^ Hf] 
G, : R, — VM 1132 — RV (not G) ifwboifdiamm^ M aJin^ 
VG, «ir^ V«3il£, «fr^ r^ U Ti|XunmKV (not G> II33 AFAJG, 
— RV ZZ37 carttmTMOiuu M, /aiT«x«rap»uu M^, MiTif#if3riMi^«i 
(accDods by correction) C 113S eriofiir U Mx«^ K% ^^TJ^^- 
#iF R, kfHrrvm^ G 1139 Al tX0A#^^« B fApm^ VM, pm^im. F« 
vd. 1140 A AE 1141 Ts. repeated at top of new paft H 
wmrkm!^ -rwrkfam M, -nrk^a^ B ottvimmwm E, watkfHM flam, E^ 
1142 mn G, — RVM AFA]G, :— R,:V,— M After ^iAd 
G interpolates Tv#i I n^^sF as port of tlie text 1143 AidMi#0 
R (corrected from XemMmai) and V% Xm- V IDl — R, : V, 
spG^omM h^mkmrmhy^ I144 AT A] — RM, ooi V, #» 
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A TouTo ArU k^ifpTiTOA M, i^{)priTO rel. XI45 ^ot^ttowcs 
from hrorinrovTes B &/iats]] M9, d/iats R, &Mats V£Vp2+ XZ46 
h^kfiaXKov2 RrEE2B, km^fiaXSov U, hkfiaXop M9A rel. a()r6v TUB, 
ainoiv M 1 147 EI] — RM, om VM9 Av (first)] V, om VTU 
Av (second)] om E kpyaaaiavro U 1x48 AF A] — RM, om VM9 
dla A 76] r^ M 1 150, 1 151 transposed in U, but correct order 
indicated krkrcov r* M9, hrkrav 6' E2, tirtrov r* H xaidtd M 
1151 One or two letters (ir or n?) erased before t6v A 1152 HI] 
— RVM, om G Ay] om M 1154 om M iLirtipyLtravr* B*Vp2, 
dT€(p7d0'aro V, kKUpykcavr' C, hirupykaavro V®B rel. AF A] — R, 
: V, sp G 1 155 T€XGcayT€$] R% ireXecAvres RGFUC, tcXckEi^s M9^, 
TcXeicAyfs M9E2 1157 Tc^€K6,vT<av RAMVp2"*' vaxnnrf^ VA 
ZZ58 i,TavTt% A 1160 K(ab<avo4fOfm.rai from b(avwt^ F, tuabovo4>op^'' 
Ttu E2 TaKTttxS] RV?, -g G rel. I161 KoBeffriiKaaC] R«, -aviv RU, 
-a<r<ri B 1 162 rots G Z164 ^^l corrected from xci F, om M 
TO€ts RM 1x66 m] om M X167 ^c(^€(rt RA xx68 &d€ Vp2+ 
7Ap] om E XX69 l<y^€t E b€vpo] F*, om F, in ras. B XX70 AFF 
B] tTtpoi E'^'^ FB, om M, &77(€Xo$) rel. (and so all afterwards) lob 
(9) A IX7X ni] — RVM, om G (and Vp2, whose entry is one 
line too low), xo CH AF B] om RV, — M, a77 A sup. (no 
sp) rel. XX72 xo Vp2 (see on 11 71) tprC} Hvtl C XX73 eUri- 
TTTar' Vp2+, kakirraT' rel. fe] RVFUC, ek rel. XX74 icoXoio^ jcal 
<l>{}\aKas A 1x7s ni] —RVM, om G, xo Vp2+ XX76 AF B] om 
RV, — M, sp (by erasure) U €lx€P RV XX77 HI] :— R, 
: (?) V, sp (?) G, — M, xo Vp2"*" oi^Kow2 ME, ohicow rel. xcpt- 
x6Xoi;$] irepl tSWovs C, but first X deleted XX78 (;) after €(Ms} 
RFEVp2C, point AMUB, om VE2H AF B] : — R, om V, sp M 
xxSo — R x^P^i' R ^KuSMfjLkvos} A^C^, krYK" E2, ^yvKup^kpat 
A?, iiyKvXtafjLkifovs (?) C xx8x Kepx^v^ F, Kepxvtjs EB^, Kkpxvffi AB 
Vp2+, K€pxv^ rel. TpLopx^s G 76^' R xx82 ^nf^/iaat (t de- 
leted after Ini) R, Im^ilifiaTi, A 1184 Axo^cv GMUM9 XX85 45' 
kffTlp ME2 m] : — R, : V, sp G, — M, xo Vp2+ oCicow] M, 
o^'icoDi' rel. xx86 No MS. has (;) after t6^, but C has (,) : be- 
fore x^P€t V, sp G, a77 EVp2+ XX87 T6i^v€ from t6^s E iraU2 
tSLs ram, iras rts E Vp2+ X x88 XO] om M atpcrcu] letter erased 
after aU V xxgo ^eds E2 xxgx ^(rXarrc] A^ ^uX&rrcrcu A 
XX92 x€pii40€Xo)^] Tc from xrc A XX93 5y 7' Vp2+ b^ifios C 
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1 195 ra{rro2 M, -iy rel. T€pQv2 TTtpQv AME X196 iras] rAj A 
1 197 T€Sap<rlov2 r®, nerapalov FU, TtpSaaiov F^p, ircSapolov Vp2, letter 
erased after re AM9 1198 dUfns T, Seiv^ B 1199 vkiij MFUB 
I20I tL a Todaril C ^XP^i'D <r€ x/^ M 6T6d€i'] ES 6x6^6 M, 
5^6v(?) E, TSSey B ir6r' d] ir^ FUB 1202 twf (second)] om C 
1203 ni — RVM, om GB kanv T (kar by correction), abbr. H 
Kvv^ R«?, Koiv^ R 1204 IP] — RVM, om G, tpis as part of text 
U ni] : R, : —V, sp G, — M «] if (?) E2 No MS. has (;) 
after the vs. 1205 IP] — RV, om GFB HI] AEE2 and M9 sup. 
(no sp), sp RGB (entry erased), : V, — M, om FUVp2+ rairrriv 
Itls GV?(and R at first?) fuXX^erat lib. 1206 om M, add M* 
in marg. vti before vs. C &vairr6/i€i'os] FUB, di^acrrA/icyos C, 
iLvavTiLfuvos rel. IP] sp RG, : V, — M, tpis as part of text H 
fuXXiW'crat lib. 1207 — before ri R, vet erased H HI] : RV, 
om G, — M olfjui>i€t,2 GR«?, olti^^i-^ F) MFUB, oi/i^fct RV, 
olfjui>^€iv A fioKpiiv RVAE 1208 IP] —RVM, om G y€ 
corrected from or to re U tovto t6 vpayfia B Vp2"'", tovtI t6 rpay/ia 
rel. ni] : R, — VM, om G 1209-1210 om M9, add Mq^ between 
1208 and 121 1 as one verse (one verse in E2) 1209 c(s AMEVp2'^ 
1210 IP] — RVM, om G oifK oW tycaye /id 6la A 8la Mp^not 
E2) In F 06/c . . . tycrye was also entered between the two columns 
by F^ but later deleted 1211 HI] —RVM, om G (;) after vs.] 
(,) U, point B 1212 Tobs2 t6v E2 KoXotdpxas] B, xoXtdpxas CH, 
Kokoi&pxovs RME7PM97P, xoXtdpxous Vp2, icoXidpxa E2, Kokoioifs E 
rel. TpcKT^X^cs] BVp2+, ir«$ €lari>S€5 E, x& TpoarjySes rel. VAF 
UE2 omit punctuation before ob (;) after X^€ts] (,) U, point M, 
om G 1213 IP] : RV, sp G, — M 1214 HI] om RVG (but : 
after 12 13 V), — M IP] Mq^, om RVM9, sp G, — M {fyialv€ip 
E m] om R, : V(?), small sp G, — M 1215 trot] <r{f Vp2+ 
1216 IP] —RVM, om G ^x^aX* M ,ik\€€ MUE2VP2+, fi^e' 
T 1217 m] —RVM, om Rip diaTkry FUEB, xapax^ny M 
I2i8 roO] Toifs E2 1219 IP] — RV, om GM to£^] V«7p, irot RV 
TkraoBai Vp2+ 1220 HI] — RV, om GM 1221 — R dQ fj^ 
R 1:223 6i] els C 1224 IP] — R, om VM cf/*'] Vp2C, etfi' H, 
€«/*' B, elfd (-1) rel. HI] : RV, om G, — M 1225 — R deiv^ 
rriTa U 7dp to 7dp rot U rot] fun, RVE, om A velaetrB' E 
X226 8^ Vp2+ 1227 yviareade A 5rt] In G Z228 hcpoarkpov 
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C KpHT^inaw E2 1239 ToQ om E mufaraXtls V 1230 IPj 
— RM, om V Point after hfw RE, om M9 rel. xfiobs A 
1331 — (deleted?) V (om G) After 1231 V has 1234 (not de- 
leted), then 1332, 1233, 1234; correct m G 1232-1234 om M 
X232 4t*] At' U X233 Knatraw T UVp2+ r'] 5' E HI j A sup., 
: R, : —V, sp G <r{^] trot R »ofocs] volus U 1234 IP] RV, 
om G : before iifily R, sp. G 1235 HI] om RV, — M IP] 
: — R, : V, sp G, — M 6Xkois Vp2 1236 HI] C\ — RVM, om G, 
ifi C tlalp A^B, iatn V, katri E, diri GAA rel. 1237 — (deleted?) 
V (om G) a^rovs] R, a^rols rel. 6ia Vp2+ oO r$] oOru H 
X238 IP] — RV, om G 1239 oov /cit E 1240 fuudikkH RMFUE, 
^ M9 rel. &yarp^ E2 Akif] T% BUji FU, Blici BA 1242 Karat- 
$a>i6xri} B^ (ir in ras.), -^wu RVp2''~, -<iliai|ox (omitting oov) A Xooim- 
Wcuo-t A 1243 ni] — RVM, om GM9 xaimr A 1244 iLrpkfios 
BVp2+ v^rcpor AU cXi;^^ A, Xd^ E2 1246 Xmri^ U 
rtAOi R 1247 om R, add R* in marg. iifii^Um U 1248 arcu- 
9aKua<a A Tvp^dpoiaiv] GF®, Tvp06pota'i V, -ots M, Top^poia'tF(?) F 
(;)]E,omGAU, point M9 rel. 1249 ^E2 1250 6ppctf RVBCH 
1251 tXcif] F*, tXiJf F?UE2; tp ^-Xi^f ^ '{cuoNrlocis P (;) after 

dpi^M^ FEVp2C (not M9), (,) U 1252 xop^cr o^rw G 

X253 Xun^ocis] B^, Xinn^ B RABVp2''' continue the whole 

verse to Peith., the rest give H to Iris; — ti : V, sp ri sp GU, ip rl 
Tft FE, — tL — M; ail accent H (or rl) 1254 «J»] V% tw Wp2+, 
rA F (TK^Xii] RH, Jc^Xir B, <rx4X3r B^ rel. iioiupui E2 1256 
frriofAai} yvo/MLL FU, om M (but space left) 1257 IP] — RVM, 

omG M^X']RVF«B+ M^A,/i4X€'GF?reL ainounA Humn 
RA, TOis l^iMvi U 1258 ni] — RV, om GM sp before ab G, — M 
wr^ A X2S9 IP] —RVM, om GF i| /ci^] ^ M M, 4^ M rd. 
TttMrti] RV, Tainni G rel. (ir in ras. B) hi^k G 1260 m] om 
RG,— VM oTMOiA <K;«oSr RVAMVp2+ ^r^poNrc] G, -09 V, 
^ripa<rc U X261 ( ;)] RFEB, (,) U, om CH, point M9 reL 1262 
kTfmmLkiiM4u» lib. X264 riiif} 7c Ti)r Vp2''' 1266 7«] om lib. 

X268 fifwr^ AVp2+ T^rctF JcAir (ay Vp2+) caTv6r BVpa**- 1269- 
X27X om V, add V^ in marg. r^r (second)] om V^E 1270 ^] 4 
M Mi?^i^vorf Vp2'*' votrHfoji R 1271 KHPTS] om G t«- 
9^kr^' Vp2C, 'nMffT^' H, wua&krat^^' reL 1272 om C S rpim^ 
MAJcM (1^ «X«u^' («X«w^rar* Vp2H) RVp2H ^ ao^cmir'] om U 
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0ro0<i)rar' | R yka<l)vp6TaT€ U 1373 ^ TpKyfAax&pi'^ om R rpf 
atiaxkpu G m] : RV, sp. G, — M X274 after 1275 V KH]] 
om RV, — M 1275 —V (not G) 1276 HI] — RVM, om G 
1277 KH] —RVM, om G okWs] R«Mr«EVp2iCHB, oUias 

Vp2, oiic^o-as RFMq rel. 1278 irap'] v* Vp2 0^p€t] TC, -jy 
Mr«UBCH (;) after 0^pet FEB, (,) UC 1279 r'] om A (;) 
after ?x«ts VAFEB, (,) UC, point GE2 rel. 1280 oUlaaC] r% 
obai<Tai Vr X281 KKaiuaiiiivow M9, ^Xcucoyoiu^youv Vp2'^ iriLVT€s 
AVp2"*" 1282 kpp{fir(av} R", kpVTTOiv RU, kppinrow A kffiaKpknav R 
1283 i^o(rrp^ayr€s]] B^, 'iTrpk4>ovrei B 1284 l^pvtBopLavownv U 

Z287 lco^€i^] 6^€v Vp2C, ^€if (o0 by corr.) H ^/xcts B voijJ>v] M9^B* 
Vp2S WM*J' M9E2B, vbpov Vp2 1288 fe] RWp2+, tU G rel. rd 
from rAs C j8ti8X(a] R°G?AME, /SuiSXla RG^?E2 rel. 1290 cipw- 
A>MdvowI] R°M9^B^, bpviBopLkvow RM9BC 1291 dvdfiara r* ^p A 
1292 dvofAii^eTo C 1295 KSpvdos AM ^tXoicX^i MBVp2+ 06a- 
7^m lib. 1296 Ipls Vp2, ^3is rel. Xaipc^wi^Ti] V«, -*«ri V 
X297 2t;paico(rt(()[] F, avppajcovaUa A, avpoKovalta rel. /u5(as RMVp2'^ 
1298 KoKtiro E, KoKcHTo M9 €1x6)^ TUB, ffica E2, ^jcei' (^ R) rel. 
hpTvyov U 1299 (TTwl>OKibpx<a F", cTwItoKbyLTrav F rel. TcrXify/ifeci)] 
V«, -ou V, TTtTntyiikm C 1300 crSov E2 6'] om R 

1301 6iroi;] B, i}v irou FUB* t' deleted before ^v R Ijv} om 
Vp2"'" 4MT€Toti7Ail]^^ GME2, -T017- RVF^p (but o corrected from 
ot) E, kfjLirSvfikvfi (?)A, ^fiTeirXify/i^)^ FB, kKrtptapkpri U, kTcroiij/i^ 
Vp2+ 1302 myi'^Xo^* R (cf . 298) 1303 rO om G luxpbv GA 
130S 4£6v(rt KtW€if B xXcti']] tXi)!' GU /tivploi R Z308 i^Mti'D 
om R, add R^ in marg. 1309 dppixas G 13x0 xo^ii^as M 

ktJLviir\7i lib. 13XX irrepd^ crr^pd C X3X2 x before ky^ C (cf. 
1313)- 1313 om C 5i)] 5' Ai' lib. Tkvbt] G, rav 56 RV, HivBt 
Vp2H X314 icoXei] F, icaXot BVp2+ and F* (gloss?) &if$p6>ir<av Up 
BVp2"*" X3XS om Vp2 r{rx^t R> Teixv B X3X6 om Vp2 
ipo)T€s2 om R, add R^ in marg., tpcrros H X3X7 Barrop lib. ic6X6^ 
wf deleted before 4fkp€ip, and -etp of 0lp6tv in ras. M9 X3X8 XO]] 
om R 13 19 iuToiK€ip2 V, fierexetp Wyp X320 Litfipoalai A 
X32X dYtti^l^poi'os corr. from d7ai^poa^i^| R X322 6£>i}^poi'^ 17 in 
ras. V«, thkiupop B X324 oir] c&s A hytmfiivtis E2 X32S XO] 
om FB, no sp U (in middle of line) i^perCi A 4>kp€ t6 E «dXay- 
Bop AB TTep&p lib. X326 ir6t A oi^is^ a8 rif aS 7' BVp2+, 
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aSrts rel. k^pfia Vp2+ 1327 m] C, om rel. 1338 XO] om 
lib. kffrl ris] kartp B and (-iv) Vp2+, ris karlif or ris brrw rel. 
1329 ni] E, — RVM, om G Vp2+, x© A, joypvf TB 1330 XO] E 
Vp2+, om RGrB, — VM, no sp U (in middle of line) X332 re 
(second)] H^, 5c CH 1333 ^aXirria V (and A at first) 1334 
TTcpciHrcisI] V® (-€4S in ras) U, -i;s IP 1335 tAj] rt)^ AU ic^x'^S^s] 
rUEB, -i;l. RVM, hJ- Vp2+ -^ AM9 1337 HATPAAOIAS] om 
Vp2 y€»<AtJLav^ E?, y&oiiJLfiv G, ybfot/A* &y E^, ybfoLfiav A, yofoLii* 

iiP (&v C) Vp2C dcr^s G ^nr^njs U X338 d/ixoro^cliyir] ^ 
TOT^tLriv M, Ay iror(ur0€£i;i^ Vp2+, Ay TOToBeLfiv rel. ^^D B', om 
BVp2+ 1340 ni] om GVp2+ lou€ 6' 0^ V }l/€v6ayy€Mfa€Uf]i 
^€u5ary€X^ (-4 Vp2+) etp' lib. &77€Xos lib. 134X «€] o^dc V, 
£5€ EG a£€To^j r«, -6$ AMFB irpcxr^pxcrot] TS irpoabkxertu V 
Z34IA nA] om H (but : after 1341) 1343 kpla (6p& M9) d* ^^ 

Ti (kyd) T€ U, (tyorye rBVp2"'") tQv kp 6pvun (-ii' B) vSiuav (vdfuap FE, 
vd/iov US yo/Ltcpi' B^) lib. Z345 vhfjuav} M^PMqB, yo/i6)i' M?BS 
v6^v UEE2 1346 ni] — RM, om V v6fuav2 TH, w/iwi' r«Vp2 
HS f^Aio^v MUE i^/ioi] M^H, vo/ioL RMVp2HS v6fju>L FE Era- 
sures indicate that V originally had vo/uav and vom/oI in this line 

1347 HA] — RVM, om G /iAXwrra] tx&Ki A w/iif €rat] R, -t€ R* 

1348 ToTo'ti' R 5pw(r«'3 G, -<rt V 1349 HI] — RV, om GM 
1350-1352 veoTT^s &v . , . Tarkpa^ om U 

I 1351 HA] P?, — RV, om GM Aif (6lv R) oUicBels RAVp2+, Afcui- 
<r^€i$ A 1353 m] F'?, — RV, om GM rots AMVp2+ Sppuriv] VB, 
6pvi<n Grel. (6pvoi<Ti C at first) i^mos from i^/iots (?)V 1354 
TaXai^]] om M, add M^(min.) rats] RA, rots rel. KhpPeaLv] V% 
icOpfiaffUf V 1356 ^<Hi><riy3 C^, iroijo-i; RF®, To^cct (?) F, TOiJi<r€i M9C 
T€Xap7i5€t$ lib. 1358 HA] — RM, om VVp2 dT^Xa<ra V Tlipa2 
ykp AMBVp2+, 7dp Av rel. vii t6v bV BVp2+ 1359 7Q 7Ap A 
1360 ni] — RV, om GM ^€t5i)T€p3 ^€i5i) FU 7AP ^X^es] 
di^X^cs E pJk\t' VMFE2, pk\€€ U 1362 aoQ <Ti) U vtavlffK*'} 
vUtk' H 1363 airrol E2 (possibly M9) xaTs] xws E2 ifv AMU, 
i E 1364 /Lt^ M9 sup. raimjv dk y€ BVp2+, raimiv hk rel. 1365 
roxni] BVp2+, tovto rel. Oarkpa E2, B'tir- R, ftyr- AE, d'^r- rel. 

1366 Toy5i] 7€ t6v BVp2+, Tbvbt r6v rel. 1368 rbv^ adv Vp2+ 
1369 ds lib. 1370 HA] — RVM, om G didvwraov R &mc€Tv M 
1371 ni] : R, om VG (at beginning of line, but : after coi V), — M, 
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sp E2 vow2 vvif M 1372 EINHZIAZ] VCH, add BiBvpaijfi(nroUn 
RAFEB and C (which places it before Trepirftai, the beginning of 
a new line), om ME2Vp2 &XXd Trkronai U Tp^2 <^^ ^^ ^373 ^^c- 
pirycaffi] V«C?, -€cri VMM9BVP2CIH 1374 AXXai^] SXktav Vp2+ 
X375 ni] — RVM, om GE2 t6] om Vp2+ 1376 KI] om RV 
E2VP2, — M, 8t$ CH (the form hereafter used by Vp2+) 1377 re 
viav2 yeueiof Vp2+ 1378 HI] T (but deleted), om RGH (but : 
after 1377 H), — VM, xo E (unra^btu^a GAUE2 ^tCKhpivov} 
AMFB (tX in ras. B), i^lCKhpvpov E, ^vKKbpivov E2, 4tCkbpu»f U, ^cX^ 
pofov rel. 1379 — R, xa T, biB H (t^J ct^v M iwX^v G Avd] 
in ras. T kvkKois A 1380 KI] — RVM, om G, th H 1381 Xi- 
yH0cyyos;2 B*, Xiyiffioxfios B*, Xt7f»M«^oj MBVp2"*"; 7p Kal \iy6fAv^ V, 
7P Xt^^Mi^os fl TuyitfioxOos r*E, 7p Xi^^tmi^ ^ Xi7^0^7o$ M9 (cf . M 
in schol. XiyWvfios fj XiyifivOos . . . ical XiyitpoxBos) 1382 ni^ 
—RVM, om G, diB H irawrai] ireurai U 1383 KI] — RM, om 
VAH (but : after 1382 H) 1384 hvaTrrhiieiKK AM 1385 Upf}- 
divifTovs A v€4>ofi6\ovs A &va/3oXds Xd^Sot M 1386 om V, add 
between 1385 and 1387 V* HI] — RM, om V* 1387 KI] — R 
VM, om G Kpkufiarai, M9 iipxav] GT% U sup., iffua V, ijfuv TB 
1388 yiverai lib. 1389 y€] Vp2+, om rel. 1390 TTepodivryra 
Vp2+ icX6wv] r«BS icX€(«v GA(and T?), ic6wv B d<ro MTV 

1391 ni] — RV, om GM o{12 H A KI] : R, : —V, sp G, — M 

1392 SUifiQ €1 from 17 R dl€t/i£ o-oc] <roD dlctMt Vp2H, (toO BUifu aol 
CVp2i aot] B^ aov AB 1393 ircrcw^wv] R^AMUMpH, -i^ RH* rel. 
X394 ravaaZdpoiv Vp2+ 139S HI d>6ir] om H Hi] om RV, — M 
& 5ir A, (5 5ir MFU, licljir E2, ^56x A KI] om RV, — M, sp U (in 
middle of Une) oKhZpopov (d- V) RV, iiKaSpdpov (d- V«)V«GAE, 
dXa hpbpov rel. aXd/icvos R, dX- VMU, ^Lp^vov C 1396 LvbpMv 
Vp2 TVOioLffLV B, r)^tai<rt Vp2+ jSali^v] fiaivcov Vyp, /Stalais A 
1397 ni] R«, — RV, om G t6v2 om Vp2+ « 't^Ij] 47cJ> RVU, 
ij yd) {'yd» E) ME, fl 47<& M9, 7<S> A, ky<i> rVp2+, ^Y&ry^ B aou] a' 
oh V, aot A TTVoias Vp2+ 1398 KI] — RV, om GAM v&n,a E 
aTlxbdv VrU Tpoaobdv (pv from wj'?) R 

1401 xO'PlGn* a> M (TO^cl) G 1403 KI] 5i^ RVAVp2+ 1404 
rais rU Only TE (not M9) have (;), UVp2C (,) 1405 HI] 
— RVM, om G 1406 A€«Tpo0(5iy] RF, -17 rel. Teropkv<air\ vtpk- 
vojv U 1407 KI] : R, — VM, om G SriXoi^ 17 by corr. V«, X^Xos 
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Vp2 After 1407 vs. 1404-1407 are repeated in M9; 1407** <rf the 
first set and 1404-1407* of the second set were then deleted 
1408 UB'l^ C, olaB' AC^ 1409 om R TTeptMLs C t6v itkpa 
biabpkiua A 1410 inTKO^ANTHZ] H, vkinii <rvK RAMFEB, <rvK 
irkvrfs C, om Vp2, Tkvris here and avK before <Mhf (the beginmng of 
a new vs.) VM^ 61S€ (ol- RV) G rel. 141 1 m-eporoUuKa U, 

TTepuToixiXcK £| irrcpvToktXXoy M9 1412 ravwrlTTTepe^ B, "irTepoi 
EB* sp before wouclXa A 1413 ^a{;Xcos R 1415 Xt2 ^^t 
— RV, om G, Tev AFB (and so throughout the scene) irep ovk E 
(and so for half the scene) 1416 ni] om RGM, — ^V ds B 
Soifi&Tiov V, 661- B, ^4- G rel. aKoKidv VAMEB /lot] om E2 

1417 T€v avK deleted before vs. E oirx. dydycav R, oifK 6\Uav C 

1418 ST] — RVM, om G 5€0p'] StJt' B 1419 HI] — RVM, om 
G xa4 ^ct AMEVp2+ 1420-1491 wanting in F (one folio lost) 
1420 2T] — RM, om V t%] V% xi^ct V 1421 HI] —RVM, 
om G irekiivris M9 Siavorj GMUEB 1422 ST]— RVM, om 
G AXXA] AXA A 1423 HI] : R, — VM, om G, irX (sic) Vp2, 
irarp H 1424 ST] — RVM, om G TpayiiaroBuPfifs M, Tpayiuk 
T08I 0^$ E2 1426 ni] — RM, om V ^A] ABA, ^al (-ai RV 
Vp2+) B^ rel. Tt] RE, ri M, tL M9 rel. xpcxr/caXg MU, -Kokteiv 
BVp2''" (T(hI>6t€pov E2, trculxSiyrepov Vp2+ Only BVp2C and pos- 
sibly A have (;), U has (,) 1427 ST] — RM, om V mA] E2S 
vij E2 &XX'] AX' U Xtjo-Toi] ME, Xi;- M9 rel. re] 76 lib. Xmrtaat 
y'kfu R, \vT&cri yk n€ VM, XwrQaiv k/ii U 1428 yepiivonf^ yGfiunav C 
1429 icarair€ircoic(2>s] CS -As C, -T€Tra)icc«)s V 1430 HI] — RVM, om 
G kpy&^v AMUM9B Tolpyov aif A point after rotpyov E, 
om rel. (;) after fun AVp2+ 1431 avKo<l>avTeiv A 1432 ST] 
—RVM, om G T&9(a from ti6j9a) C 1433 HI] E2, —RVM, 
om GE l<rTt E2 8ia tlpya V 1434 Xa4 AM, xfiV C toutwI 
MVp2+ 1435 kK tS>v tov R bucopa^tlv E2 1436 ST] — RVM, 
om G 1437 m] —RVM, om G roi] B*, rt U, ravra BVp2+ 
X^6> E2 TT^pia ae] wTepdxrei, V® (d) from w), irTepQy <r€ M ST] 
: R, — VM, om G xal irw$] 5irws M \&Y0is2 E, Xhfots E^ 
X438 HvSpas V ni] : R, — VM, om G 1439 ST] : R, : —V, 
sp G, — M ni] : R, — VM, om G 1441 Kouptlouri ME2 
E and M9I (not E2) have (;) here, UC(,) 1442 yi] 6k G^ rk rd. 
6 diiTpetf^ RVM, 6 SuTpi4fni (-^P^ £2) rel. 1443 &mrTkp(aaGf R 
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iTTffkaTelv (or Jxti^X-) G, iwiniXaT&v E2 (;) Vp2C 1444 abrov^ 
B, M9 uncertain, ai)- £2 rel. 0i7<ri A Z445 (;) after 4>fiivas 
EVp2+ 1446 ST] — R, om VMH X67oi$ G r'dpa VAMUE, 
y' ipa B, t' dpa E^ rel. irT€powTa M, TTepovrai U HI] : R, : — V, 
sp G, — M, avK H 1447 re] 7c B, om rel. 1448 kiralp€TaQ -rAt 
from -T^ A, kiraipeT' M t'] t€ G, om M Hvos &v$p(»)iros G — 
before oI5t« M o-'i — 'yd) (ras. after €?) A 1449 xpn^f^^ol R 
1450 ST] : R, : —V, sp GE2, — M 

1451 m] — RVM, om GH bai] bk U iraii<r€i$ M ST] : R, 
: — V, sp G, — M, ir6t H 145^ TairTatbs M, TravirGis A (and C at 
first) 1453 rrkpov n^} irrcpou/xat (-o9- A) RA 1454 K€pxvv^2 
RVUEB, -i;t- GAM, -171- A, -^ M9 rel. 1455 ^xXiyiccbs E2 

1456 «4r' lib. T^TW/xai] R, Trkranai G, Trkrofiai R^'MEA EI] : RV, 
sp G, — M 1457-1461 om E 1457 cMl] &Sl Vp2+ avK before 
6x07$ M cl^Xi^jq?] R G, letter erased after V, cl^X^icet A, 60Xi^iC|7 M, 
60X4<n7 UBH, 60X4<r€t Vp2C 1458 ^icci M 6 (4ws] (5 (^ve A, 
f4w$ U, yp 6 ^im irkvris A^ (all in black) ST] : R, om V, sp G, 
— M navSiivu) RVM 1459 HI] om RVB, ovk M ic&x€tr' RV, 
K&T€LTa G kK€ia' aC] kKel aC RVAM, a5 Uel G x^T€t] AVp2+, -17 
rel. 1460 hpvacktuvoi AH ST] : RV, sp G, — M 1461 — 
before vs. R, tth M 5ct] om C HI] : RV, sp G, — M 1462 — 
before vs. R — before koL M koL blotted or deleted R p,iiv} 
vwf MM9 X463 KtpKvpala AMU ToiaxnQ om R 1464 ST] 
om RG, —V (;) after txm BVp2+ (not A) HI] sup. E2 (no 
sp), om R, : — V, sp G, — M irrcpd V (and possibly A) 1465 — 
before vs. R oI$ M irtyitco) R aijfupov MUBVp2+ fienfii- 
Kiav2 Vp2+, 'lav R, fionfiuciav B, ptyfiudav rel. 1466 ST] — RV, 
om G ni] om lib. After 1466 vs. 1465 is repeated in C at the 
top of a new page 1467 t€i AMEBVp2+ (om E2) dxoXi/S&^ts] 
RE, -jSd^cts rel. h.iro}sohyLaft G 1468 cvk M crrpc^odtico- M 
X469 — R, T€t M <rt;XXa/36i'r€s M, (vXaj86vT€s A 147^ 6avyLa\ 
ndxTT* V, Oavfiaard. G hrerdfjLecOa (-/xc^a E2) ME, kTewrbp/^a U 
1473 7dp] 7dp KoX M X476 niv] U sup. 1477 dijXoi' A pkyav 
A,iLi€rdVp2+ 1478 ToO]omlib. /i^y 7€ i}po$ Vp2+ ai€lBVp2+ 
1481 0i;XXopo€4 RVU (and M9 at first), v deleted after -€4 A 
Z482 — M aC 7(s x<«>pa M 1483 vbpia R Tts] om M 1484 Xi- 
XiHov U, \ijxv(a A Z486 ffwapiffT&<FL (-iv U) lib. Z487 f^i^td-t] in 
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ras. V«, fwteTcri A 1489 l^wrwxkvttv Vp2C 1490 bnincn MUE 
Vp2+ lipfal lib. 1491 T<a pporQ A 'Opkarji} -V from -€t A? 
Z492 r resumes here. 1493 rdiridl^ta]] AM, raxt^cfid R (accent 
by R or R«?), xAvriMfta TB, rd ViS^ia (Vl^cfo E2) rel. 
1494 nPOMHOETZ] om Vp2 rAXas 7' * Vp2+ 1495 tcio^ 
arepos Vp2, r€ta0^r€/x>s C, T€iBkcrT€p6s H, irci9^4Taip6s (-p6 R) rel. 
i<rri U, abbrev. TH, k<mv (-iy) rel. TlQ R^ in marg., : R Ul2 om 
Vp2 1496 (nryicaXv/ii/i6sJ V^B, (jvyicaXv/Ltds VM9, (rvPKoKvufj^ Vp2'*", 
auYiceicaXuibi/ilyos M, ((riryicaXv/A/i)^'^ B* HP] : R, : — ^V, om G 

1497 ni] : R, — VM, sp G /lA Tdv 6L' Vp2+ 1498 — before vs. 
RM, sp U (in middle of a line) HP] : R, : —V, sp G, — M 
TfivUca G &pa2 B, &pa B* 1499 HI] — RVM, om G 1500 HP] 
sup. M9 (no sp), : RV, om G, — M povkfirds UAVp2+ xcpai- 
Tkp(a2 -a4T€p- in ras. V, xcpcralpo) R no MS. has (;) 

1501 ni] — R, om V HP] : R, : —V, sp G, — M met 6 f €^ 
U {e^s Vp2 xotcT] RGBVp2+, xoct R« rel. 1502 x€t Vp2+ 
f w€0€i VrE2 Vp2+, {uw€0€t VT« rcl. No MS. has ( ;) 1503 HI] 
— RV, om GH, xp M Mey&X'] BVp2+, ney&Ka rel. HP] : R, 
: —V, sp G, — M kKKoKi^onai RMVp2+ 1504 HI] — RV, om 
GH (but : after 1503 H) & om Vp2+ xpo/ii^cO U HP] : R, 
— V, om G, sp M, x€4 H 1505 HI] om RG, — VM brriv E, abbr. 
TH nP] : RV, om G 1506 /i'] R, om rel. 6X^€4$ BVp2+, 
b>Jk(Tti rel. 6 ^ebs kvS&S' A 1507 <rot] AS om M, ai A 1508 
ravrl R crKi6Ld€iov2 R^'A^?, crictd5u>v RGB, aKiaJbttov A? Z509 Blv} 
M9 sup. 1510 ni] — RV, om G IS" ^xcxcF6iy<ra$ A a^d] 
om M, a^rci) A xpo/ii^uo^ U 15x2 inrd&rfii G icfra . . . wv 
(1513)] om G 1513 HP] E2, — R, om VM9 &kov E2 HI] 
corr. from xp B, : RV, sp G 1514 HP] om RG, —V HI] : RV, 
sp G TtivUciLTT' A &tt'2 dp' UVp2+ ISIS HP] — RV, om 
GM iifiels G d)uc^<raT€ V ISI? lancra] R, icpiaa VP^PEB, 
Kvlaaa T?Mg rel. fjLvpiav U IS19 c^xcp A 6€(r/L(o0op(ois^ BVp2'^f 
-<ri RVAMr, -^iv U, 6€iTfuxl)6pois E IS21 K&cpay&res U IS22 4xi- 
VTpaTtbtiv MrUBVp2+, kricrTpaTevcriv E2 <l>kai' M9 IS23 rdn-' 
x6pt'] rd x6pt' Vp2"^ ^S^ €la6.yoiTo2 V, -d7ovro Vp2"^, -iiyoiVTO 

rel. (letter erased after 7 U) crxXd7XJ'a] E2, crxXdxi^a M9A 

Kararer fikpa (erasure after t?) U, «cara(ica)Ta C)r€TiLii)/i€i'a Vp2C 
XS^S ni] — RV, om G eUrlv'} RBVp2C, elal rel. IS26 6/i«ir] 
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r*, iiyMv rB HP] : R, — VM, sp G 1527 ru C ^KtariJ^ 
lib. 1528 ni] — R, om Wp2+ to6to&s rots} roinouTois R 

T015 $€OLS ToTy] ToTs M, ^€01$ (from rots) C X529 rls C iari U 
HP] : R, : — ^V, sp G, — M kanv RE, abbr. H, kffH rel. rpijSaX- 
Xct U, rpiPoKol Vp2H, rpPoKol C HI] : R, : —V, sp G, — M 
1530 dpa R, &pa rel. No MS. has (;) after the vs. 1531 IIP] 
— RV, om G juAXXwrra U aoi} TOi A Xfyw] om E acul>ks 
from <ra^j A 1532 B€vpo2 om G 1533 TpifiaX&v Vp2+ 

1534 avkvd€a6'2 T, avkifbrioBe VM, avkStiaSe G, crirkp^aB' rel. Av 
VM 1535 r6 a^c^TTTpoj'] R* in margin, om R rotai Vp2C 5pM-» 
(Tii^]] AE^B, 6pvot<n C, 5pvi(rt EM9A rel. rdXat A 1536 BaaiXei&v} 
R, PaaiXtLop rel. 1537 HI] — RV, om GM kcrriv} om Vp2+ 
Ba(r£X€ia[] R, PaaiKela E2 rel. (except M9, which abbreviates) 
nP] om R, : — V, sp G, — M 1538 rafueiei!] K€paii€{}€t(-fibf€i C) 
Vp2+ 1539 Airaf (Att- Vp2) &iravTa RVp2 kvpovXiav Vp2+, e6ov- 
X£ai^ A 1541 Tdv2 rijv B Kokaxphryiv M 1542 III] corr. from 
Tp A, om RVM9 Y Ap'] VrUB, 7' &p' A, 7AP G rel. a^^ V 
HP] : R, om V, sp GMM9, tci E2 1543 Tpojii before vs. E2 fiv 
y* fiv] ffv 7€ M9 irapaXA/3us] vj X- V, irAi'Ta X- G, XAjSiys rUBVp2+ 
ir&w'] IT {sic) U, Airavr' BVp2+ lix^w] om U 1544 ^\v/Sov M 
1545 htQ E2, afcl rel. kvBp^iroKn G d^i^cvs G, €6ya U cffi' 
VAMr UVp2+ 1546 m] from xp T, — R V, om G did cr'] 5i' aUr* 
B, did <r' rel. 1547 HP] — RV, om G c&s] oOs B 1548 HI] 
— RV, om G AC del] U, 5(' tl A, 51' aici TB Vp2+, bio, c£ rel. ^€o- 
Mi<n)s] r, -plinys r«, -Mt^^s Vp2C 1549 omV HP] — R KavBa- 
p6s EM9 (dot over v E), K&vSapos E2 1550 if>kp€ /iot BVp2'^, ^pc 
A«ot t6 B* rel. aKihJbuov RB pc] om A %] ^^17 H 

1552 ni] om RVM I5S3 rais M, rotai Vp2+ aKiLirwn VM 
r, o-KidTTOO'O't)' B, <ricv6.T0<n Vp2+ 1554 Xlpmy ri$] Xifivrjrils Vp2"*" 
Ictt' from ^ctti G, kaTiv M dXXovros A, &XX (&XX' C, dXXos H) oiros 
Vp2"^ oCj om Vp2+ 1555 xo erased before vs. T o-cuicpdn/s 7dp 
Vp2+ 1556 fi>S€v AB 1557 IBetv il/uxilv Sedfuvos A ff^^R, om 
H (but iipoK before 1558) 1558 irpoiSXnre] VrU and (irpo^-) M, 
TpoiXiirtv RAEB, Trpoij\i.7rev M9 rel. 1560 K'&nvdv Vp2+ ^s] 
€i$ A, ij Vp2 Xaip^v G rcpcJjv (-«v Vp2"'') to^ Xaipo^ BVp2+ 
1561 voO'2 om lib. dSvaei^ M, ddvaaebs Vp2C, ddvcraebs rel. dir^X^cy 
BVp2+ 1562 dj^X^'] R% -^€v R, i}Xd' A icdrw A Z563-1564 om 
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V at first but add between 1562 and 1565 Xoir/ia^ V, Xai/ia rd. 
r9f3 rob Vp2'*' 1564 liD 4 A 1565 om A, add A' in marg. 
no] om H 7%] om Vp2+ 1566 r6& B ol] ot RM, ^ TUB 
Vp2"*' (but C first wrote the abbreviation for «f] 1567 — before 
ofrrof R kirapurrkp' R, krapUrrep' AE, ^' iLplartp* UMq, ir' (kpwnp* 
AH oSrov from o^ros C ^t^ MFUEB 1568 Mffidrior B, 
00C- rel. c»'] V, Cn 6' AMFU, Jif rel. ^id^^a] A, ^idc^A RM9 
AiVp2, i&p R\ -ca A, M d^^ V, M 5€&d E2B (in ras.) rd. 1569 F 
alone punctuates (point) after KtuMaiiiow XaurTodids A, -cos Vp2~'', 
Xto-roilas U 1570 iroQ xws £2 1571 ^ oi M9 After OeoL 
add rpifiaX^ U (belongs before 1572) 1572 TP[] om Vp2+ 
no] : RV, om G, — M, wouir H 6ficif€ C 5^] om Vp2+ 
1573 ^poxa] V£, ^piua V''Vp2^ rd. fiapfiapiartpov V , fiapfiwrarw 
Vp2 : after vs. U 1574 ^ M sup. t£] in ras. V« HP] R* 
in marg., om R, V« in ras. 1575 7'] om R, B' VAME 1576 tot*'] 
A»MS Tor^ A, x6^'? M UB' 6] ferr' Vp2+ (corr. from hrri H) 

1577 no] om R, — V, TU G, TOiiTT H iiipLfieaBa R, iiphp^a M£2 

1578 HP] G, : RV, om M dixXcurlovf U &7X^ /laXXoF A &>- 
«ei] F% ^cMOtf GF doKct /lot (/iota C, /loi H) Vp2+ (from hoSu, /i&' in 
the archetype) 1579 Tvp6ianiaTlp2 B^, rvpoKpiiartP R, -icF$0Tty B, 
TvpdKpTiaTiv C rtf] BVp2"*', /lOi rlf FU, /lot rel. 56tw] in ras. B* 
2581 no] — RV, om G, *p rel. 1582 HI] F sup (no sp.), : R, 
— VM, om GU 1583 HP] — R, om VM ToSi from r<M £ 
M Kpka] B«, Kpka Si BVp2+ kerlv^ £2, -t M9 ni] : RV, sp G, — M 
Z584 ^poTuuTiaiv] BVp2+, -01 R, -ot$ rel. 158s HP] : RV, sp G, 
om M 1586 hruafq,s Ub. ahroU FU HI] : R, — VM, om G 
1587 : before ri V, sp G (both in middle of line) lariv U nO] 
om R G, — VM, iip rel. iiiuis] om U, bfBhJb' Vp2+ 1588 iroX^iw] 
BVp2~^, Tov ToXkpov Kol id. KaToKKayrjs} Trjs duLKKayris R 1589 HI] 
H, dovkos A, oke*^ irci (om ttu G£2) rel. Ivcirr' RAM9 rg] r« 
Vp2+ (and U at first?) MKbvBm V (not G), \vKifiia U 1590 HP] 
om R, —V, ir€t GAFB Vp2C bpvWia lib. XiTrapA 7' BVp2+, Xixapd 
rel. crval] om R 1591 nO] — RV, om GMH, ^p AFBVp2?C 
K€p8aLvon€v from iccial- C 1592 r'] V*»?G, om V? vpxv R 1593 &y] 
om A . roif] om M9 1594 ^^^icvopLSas M, dXjciovldas U, iiKwovlSas 
£2 i)7€r' R XS95 T€pQ V«?GM9, ircpi RV?Vp2, wkpi MF£B 
Z596 otht R ira)To^'] £2, t^ot' RV£ 1597 re 6k\o^i€¥ A 
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1598 dUcaiov2 ^t- from da- R? &XXo lib. vw] om M 1599 irot- 
€ia6ai^ M9, TTOietoBe RM, voeioStu £ dUcai''} Mq^A^, dlicata M9E2A 
iffTiv} RB, lirrtv T^E, abbr. U, Icrri or lorri rM9 rel. 1600 roTs G 
6pvt(nv] Vr«UEBVp2C, -cri GrE2 rel. 

x6oz iiiroSowai} kirairtiv R icdv[] Kal lib. dtaXXarr(i)/bie0a]] RV® 
ME, dtaXar(i7/ic0a V, 5iaXarr6/ic9a U, diaXXarrotitc^' Bv B, dtaXXarr6- 
/ic^arel. 1602 4t'[]€(sA 1604 nO] Troti^r^s H ^Xl^ios^A^, 

^XiosA 7&0'rptos R 160S rvpavvldos]] /^acrtXelas R (;)^ point 
MVp2, (,) C, om RUH 1606 ^/ncTs M 1607 Urx<f<raT' E2 

&p^Lv2 RUEB, Hp^Qcri Cy &p^<rt E2 rel. 1608 om M 7c A 
v€<l>k\axffLv2 ^^9 v€^}i€at,v M9E2^A kyK&cpoupkvoi U 1609 

Kpinl^avT€5 A irtopKovaL E2 1610 6pvi,s^ Ea^, 5pv€ts RVE2B 
^Xn'ri2 V", Jlx^"* VVp2C ivfifi&xovs Vp2+ 1611 6/11^661 Vp2C 
Tts[] om Vp2 ical r6v Ala] placed after 1609 (one line above but on 
preceding page) Vp2, om H 1612-1613 om Vp2 Tap€KBd)v2 T% 
TTtui^Civ r Xd^pa lib. 1613 7rpoirT&.fi€ifos M, irpocnrriLfUPos rel. 
e€vd)v2 oBkinav V, e&stav M, Bkv U, ekv(av rel. 1614 HO] om A Ho- 
(r€t5w] HS -cw' H X47ot$ Vp2C 1615 HP] om Vp2+ 5ai] 5* G 
*i5] V«, 4>€l% V TP] : R, iro<T H vdfiaiaarpev V, j3aj3ai crarpci; 
M, fiaficuaaTpev U, yajSaXcrarpci; B, fiafioxarptv B^ 1616 III] G, 
— R, : —V, lip AM, om B (;) after 6pg$] EB, (,) GrE2U, om 
Vp2+, point rel. : before tr€p6v R, T€t AM, sp EPM9E2? 

1617 dKobaaaO' VAAVp2+ vo^aofiev M 1618 r<i)] BW, rwi RB, 
70) rel. ^€091'] B, ^ccut (or-o?) rel. 1619 diacro^irn^at] B^, SiaffO(l>tr 
ariTCLL M, Stao-o^lferat E2Vp2, ao4>L^riTai B, 7p ^airara C (in Vp2 
i^axara, standing over dtacro^lfcrat, seems to be the end of vs. 161 7) 
oSros \^(av A 1620 ixatverol U /xi) 'irodtd<o B, ^4 ^^o~ rel. ciria 
A, fuaiHav U, fuarfTtiuf Vp2C, fuariTlav rel. (first t in ras. B) 
1621 no] : R, — VM, om G, 4p E Tp6ir<|)] rp U 1622 HI] 
— RV, om GEVp2+ diapiBiMv] V% bCkpiByuav VAMH dpyhpiov 
FM (and M9 at first) 1623 AvOponros lib. KoBnirai, E2, xd^^rat 
rel. Xo^Mcyos] r7pVp2, fiovTidfievos F, Xou6/i€iw Vp2^CH 1624 dvo- 
TT&iuvos A, icarairrd/icyos rel. ticrti^s lib. dpirdcras] FUB, K'dv&.p' 
Toxras R, ica^ iLvapiriuras A, /c'dpiracras Vp2''', K&vapTiLffas rel. Xd^pa 

lib. 1625 rt/iali' A 1626 HP] om E 1627 HO] A, sp (?) RG, 
: V, TCI ME (and A at first?) Kaf] om UVp2+ rpPaXUv G, 
TpifiaUv M9A, TplfiaUv yt Vp2+ kpov] F°, Ipo U, tpov rel. 1628 HP] 
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— RV, om GE, TO M Tpii8aXX6f] MqS Tpt/3aX6s M9E2AVP2+ (tp£- 
jSaXos H) iro (deleted?) before oiti/^^uf A o^fcu^^ M9E2, 
oLli/^fyof EMq^ TP] MqS om RVM9, sp G, rpifiakav^ H irav 
vaxa Ry aaiwojca VE, <rava9ica M, davydica U, aavpiucas A 1629 

/ScurapticpoOo'a]] RB, -otnra V, fiaxTapUcpowra (-av E2) AME, fihxrapi, 
Kpodcra FU, /ScucrapuoDa'a Vp2+ HP] om R, : V, sp G, t€i E 

^<rl M*D ^' V, 0i;<r2 G, <lnialv rel. 1630 toi] t* VMU, xcp B, riw 

Vp2+ 8oKOK€l (first oic deleted?) R icdpol] xdjcol H <n;p&MC€i] V?, 
-flV«?G,fw5oic€TVp2+ 1631 HP]— RV,omGM SoccIvM vepl 
A T&Xtv deleted before rkpi C 1632 ^<rrl A iiviiaBriv RVMB 
1633 7^] om M9 1634 6a<r£X€tay] R, fiacCkdav rel. kiuQ bf U 
1635 karl GUC, abbr. TH HO] R^ in marg., om R diaXayOv A 
Ipgs] Ipwi^ C 1636 — RV (but deleted in R), om. G aMts] 
Vp2+, aCris rel. HI] : RV, sp G fioiE sup. idXeQ GM9I 
CS M^XX€t VM9E2, /icXet C, om U 1637 — RV, i>P (deleted) E, 
om M9 jcardxu/ia E2 Toeiv M 1638 ^p2t Vp2C, -17 MFBH, 
04p U 1640 no] om E, TTCt E2 SaQ Si rUVp2+ iroQfiep AME 
(M9 by correction) HP] H sup. (no sp), : RV, om A dtaXXar- 
rci)/i€0a] V®, 6iaXXarci);x^a R, dtaXarrC(>/i€0a V, 3iaXXarr6/i U 
1641 no] G, om RA, —V a'] Sal R, om rel. Sfi^p' RVp2+, & 
*ii)p* VEE2, J)4f up* A, & l^ifp' rU, sp f6v' M, & Yup' M9B», & '^vpk B 
^aTr<«}/i€i^ C, ^airarnij^vos B (;)] rBVp2+, om AUM9, point E2 
rel. M ends here 1642 p\6.Tr€Lv A, jSXdirrc E2 Av B dvo^di^] 
LvcBkv€i A, & (5«;) U 1643 tovtoictiv U 1644 l<r€i] RAVp2+, 
(^<ra rel. <roO] <roi B ylyvtrai] om U, 7£k- rel. 1645 LTclMi<rK<av 
lib. (dot under k in E) 1646 HI] iro V, om G rAXas 7* olbv B 
o-e] 5€ U Tcpto-o^ (^) U 1647 2jLi'] fijn' A (and possibly B) 
1648 SiaP6,\€Tat A o^] om U 1649 dxaprQ R, -et R'' fikreffTQ 
€<T (?) deleted after m R 1650 cI] VG, cI <r^ V«AE, ? Vp2C, ? H 
Koi2 T* oh A yvii<T€vo% C 

1651 HP] —V, om G m] : R, : —V, sp G 1652 irorc] to U 
1653 6$rivaiav RVM9 (and E at first?) 1654 ^vrcav from &vT<av R 
7iH;<r£wj'] om U 1655 HP] — RV, om GB 1656 W^ (-<j) T) 
'^aTodyfjaKcav {'iiLTO- U) lib.; 7p vodeLa EM9 (and T in schol.) 
HI] : R, —V, om G, sp A 1657 om R —(deleted ?) V (notG) 
wpQrov Vp2+ 1658 irpdxav V 1660 Sif] om Vp2, sup M9 

v6fiov2 Kbpov U l66z d7Xi(rr(av CH 1663-1664 xatScs] om B 
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/ii) Troths E2 &<nv V(not G) v^atoi C 1665 ^TwtAtw Vp2 
Tov ykvovs UVp2+ 1667 HP] — RV, om G iikreaTiv kpu)L A (cf . 
1668) Ap R, ip* VrU cm A 1668 /iirccrw] om A HI] : R, 
—V, om G mA] vil Vp2+ «r V(not G) 1669 — R eUrirYay'2 E, 
4<rti7a7€v V, 4<ri>7' A, M7a7' rel. ^pdropas lib. 1670 HP] — RV, 
om G ^t'2 ^fira r' RVA, tout* E * 1671 HI] — RV, om G 
Kkxa^O'i E (not M9) aUtiavJi alriav AVp2H, aUiav rel. 1672 jff] 
cTTJs A, ^s Vp2'^ icara(rr4<ra) lib. X673 ffoi, yitKa aoi (second aoi, by 
correction C) Vp2+ (cf. 1675) 1674 «ai ^^*t' A, bUcaMv E2 tA- 
Xiv RV 1675 icA7<b E (rot] after 1673 Vp2+ 1676 5ai] 5^ TU 
no] in marg. R^ : R 1677 HI] om RGA, —V rpi/3aXw A 

Vp2+ : before t[ R, J- A 1678 TP] om V KokavKopawa R, 
jcaXan icdpawa V, K&kavucopaifva A, icaXAn Kopaw^ (-a U) rUBVp2'^, 
KoKiiviKdpauva {vLieopavv^ EA) E^A /SacrtXtvauv AE 1679 ^pv^To'Jl 
R and (dp-) V, «pi'c^t BVp2+, Apvlrw (5p- E at first) rel. HP] in 
marg. R^ : R X47€is lib. point] VE2, (,) U, om GM9, (;) rel. 
1680 om M9, add in marg. M9^ HO] — R, om Vp2H xoo-et 
deleted before dl' C i68x PaSl^oi y' B 1682 o<nco^ Vp2C 
Tttis] Tois E2, Kal rats A x^XiWcriy] RVEB, -crt GM9 rel. Xkye R 
1683 no] Toiiyriis H 5iaXXArr6<r^€] GP^C^ SiaXXdTCcr^at V, dtaXXd- 
T€<r^€ V*», ^taXXArrca^at M9 (and FPC at first) ivfjLpkvere Vp2, j8a(- 
y€r€ C 1684 ^f^^'Q om H o't7i)<7'OAiat] avfiPiicronai WT^ypB*, {v/x* 
fiil<TopLai E 1686 €{s E2B 1687 Ba<rlXciay] R, fiaaCKdav reL 
jcal tA] xarA A tA] V" sup., om VGM9VP2+ 1688 KarevK&irriaav 
A 1689 els E2 HP] R* in marg., B sup. (no sp), om RVp2+ 
1690 Tavri y' Bp2+, rauri from rarl E2 fikpoiv] om rUBVp2+ 
5'] E, 8^ vw BVp2+ 5^ rel. 1691 rA] A, <r£i E, 0^ tA rel. toXXiJv 
7€] in ras. V TevSelav} riiv Btiav A 1692 ira before vs. Vp2+ 
HP] om RWp2+, sp G bierk^v} t^ in ras. V, Bid^kfiriv E 

1693 HI] TO r, om Vp2, xo C (but referred by corrector to 1694) 
AXXA] BVp2+, om rel. d&rca] rUBVp2+, Bid&rcj rel. 1694 kp^a- 
Fatcrt RV ^avaTcrt] E2*, ^av^crt E2 rg] rifv T 1695-X696 icXat- 
4^pa A kyyXuTToyaaTdpav} R®, -7X0)70- RE, -7X0T0- H, 

'^XoTTo- H*, cCryXorrTo- A 7op7lat t€ ical deleted after 7^ws V 1697 
$€pl^ov<rLv2 RB, -£ rel. (ras. after -t V) 1698-1699 Kal deleted be- 
fore rats R yX&yrTriffL G, 7X(«rral<ri Vp2, yXonaurl C re] y€ A 
1700 €lalv2 RVB, eUrl G rel. 
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1701 Yo/ryU Vp2'*" 1702 icdirZBA? ^y7XwTT07a<rT6p«i'3 -^Xoiro- 
E, €^yX- A, l77Xa)rTopa<rr6p«i' Vpa"*" 17^3 'ic^^^ Vp2"*' ^cXIt- 
irwi'] -iirira)!' in ras. V® 17^5 7Xw<r<ra E2 x^P^s r^/Lwcrat]] A*, 
XCi)p£f€T(u A 1706 Arr[] om H ir&vra r' hrfoBh. M9 /Mtfov A 
Z707 vryivuiv VM9, irn7p6)^ C 1708 6X/3£ots from 6/3(ois E2, 6\ifiLois 
Vp2 1709 TTfXHrkpxert C olbs by correction F 1710 Z^tir 
IXttM^D EBVp2+, -CI' AE2S IXa/Lt^cy Ibdv rel. xpw^airyct] V°, -§ V, 
Xpvi7(rau7€t Vp2+ d/D^AUp ECH, d6pAia) Vp2 X7IZ o(^'A 4Xa>v E2 
1712 toioOtuv E, tuovtov a ^Xa/i^' R ol6v[] ^doi' R, olbv 5' U 
Vp2'*", olav B 17^3 Twauds] B*, ywalKa B 1 7^4 y^pO'Vydv H 
7rT€po4f6pov E2 1715 ^M^D ^ m4 VEE2C, 6s m^ M9 iivovdfiafrTos £ 
1716 5'] om BVp2+ 1717 SMtl/aLpownv U 1718 6i <cafrr6$3 E^ 
5k' afrds E, d^ hi* airrds M9, d^ ohK ain^ E2, 5' ahr^ Vp2+ 1720 
XO3 M9, om FH (and B ? photograph defective), iiiux rel. Stcxc] 
5t€X€ 5la7€ E, 8£ax€ U 1721 T6ptir€T^€ E2 1722 J)] B*, om BVp2+ 
1723 icdlXovs UH 1724 fioK&piaTOv RVE 1725 9r6X€t] r^ ir6X€t 
BVp2+ 1726 — V(om G), 4/ux EVp2+ ^uydXai (first)] fjLey&Ka 
H M€7dXat (second)] Vp2 sup. 1727 &pdpa UBVp2+ 1728 dXX'] 
dX' Vp2 {ffi€vaLois2 BVp2"'', -o-iv U, -at rel. {iffievkoitn, M9) vv/i^t- 
04<ri A, wfj4idlois B Vp2+ 1729 4)5at$3 c&5' F 1730 Ba<r£X€iai'] RU, 
PaaLXeldjf (accent over second a deleted?) F, PacriXtiav rel. 
1731 tr(€pov) 4iux RVA, iifux FEB, x© Vp2+ ''Hp^tj F, "pa U, iJpA 
E, 4pA (1^ C) Vp2+, ^pa rel. 'OXuawtI^] R, -la rel. 1732 rwi'] 
t6v RVFU ii\ip6,TU)v VVp2+, lyX- R, ^Xi^Arwi^ U Tp6iwy C 
1733 ^€01 G, ^coto-t E 1734 Acotpa RV, /xolpa V® ^vvaucSniaav C, 
iw€K6^<Tav rel. 1735 tco5' Vp2+ 1736 om FUBVp2+ 1736A om 
lib. 1737 *Epa)$[] om A 1739 eWifve Vp2C, tWwe rel. xAXiv 
t6wu$ VE2B (and C at first) 1742 'T/i^v] vfdv U 1742A om 
M9 *Tniiv 53 om A & *Tfikvai* &2 B*, om BYpi^i^niiv being 
attached to preceding vs.) 1743 HI] om C (the scribe took it for 
part of metrical note) tfivris Vp2C kx&pi,v U 1744 a^oi^s E2 
1745 xfiovLovs E JcX^aarc] Y% Kkftaare VUAVp2+, KKixrart G 
Z746 Tvpiabus^ Tvpdi&ris (?) A, xvppcbdcts A^ darpairds E2 1747 xo 
before vs. Vp2+ (belongs before 1748) t'] om A 1748 XO] 
om Vp2'^ darpair^s E2, do-repoxas B ^di^os F Z749 Apfipa^ 
Tov'} V®, HnpoTov V irvp<l>6p<av C 1750 ^ x^d^iai] B*, om B j8a- 
puaxks] RV®, fiapaxkes VE, fiapvx^ A (and perhaps R®) dpLfipoi- 
4>6poi G, bpfip64>opoi B 
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1751 ^6va <T€Ui] Gy xfi6vas ctci (?) V yfidva} om £2 Z752 & 
K€pawk' dtd ai £ (in V & Kepawk follows Kparfiaas almost as if part of 
text; G omits gloss) rd^ om C 1753 BaaL^HavJi R, fiacriKeia 
£2, -eiav rel. KxctH om £2, txeuf B 1754 ifikve Mq, ^McftKs' Vp2 
1755 ni] Vp2+, om rel. tT€a6<u V(not G) y&poLai RV 1756 
^6XXa M9 awbpMv Vp2+ 1757 ^^ 5Air€5oy] ^(Trcdoi^ M9, hrl 
viidov A, ^i Trhdov H, liri ir^i' rel. 1759 — V, om G, iret A, xo Vp2+ 
1760 x^pa rUB 1761 (njyx<^peu<Tov U 1763 XO] om lib. dXa- 
Xal AU, dXXaXal BVp2+ iraW G 1764 HivtKa U icdXXuos £2 



JOSEPH SCALIGER'S ESTIMATES OF GREEK AND 

^ LATIN AUTHORS 

By Gborgb W. Robinson 

In Critids omnium lecte aestimantium judido princeps sine controvenia, sine 
aemulo ac rivali dominatur. Daminicus Baudius, 

Aquila in nubibus, quod Giaed dicunt, veie tu es. Vides, imo pervides omnia, et 
quidquid venaiis, capis. Justus lApsius, 

Scaliger stand auf dem Gipfel universaler lebendiger philologischer Gdehrsam- 
keit, wie keiner nach ihm: und so hoch in Wissenschaft jeder Art, dass er mit dgnem 
Urthdl, was ihm audi vorkommen modite, fassen, nutzen, und riditen konnte. 

B. G. Niebukr. 

THE recognized position of Joseph Scaliger as the greatest scholar 
of modem times — if not indeed of all time — gives a peculiar 
value to his estimates of the authors of classical antiquity. A few of 
these estimates have been collected and arranged in Sir Thomas 
Blount's Censura Cdebriarum Authorum ^ (1690) and, in French para- 
phrase, in Adrien Baillet's Jugemens des Savons (latest edition, 1725). 
For the far greater part, however, they remain scattered through the 
huge bulk of Scaliger's writings, of which most have not been reprinted 
since the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; the longer are read by 
.perhaps a dozen in a generation; while of some there are probably not 
more than three or four copies this side the Atlantic. I have, then, 
good reason to hope that the collection here for the first time presented 
will be useful and acceptable to classical students; and that I may 
count upon a liberal measure of their indulgence for the imperfections 
inevitable in the execution of such a task. 

The critical judgments comprised in the Scaligeranaf or memoranda 
of Scaliger's informal conversations jotted down by the ph3rsician 

^ I cannot place the passage on Dion}^us of Halicamassus attributed by Blount 
to" Jos. Scalig. inAnimadv. Euseb.": "Dion}^us . . . summus dicendi magister, 
et suavissimus scriptor." The quotation from Scaliger which Blount (p. 190, par. 7) 
puts xmder D. Magnus Ausonius in fact relates to the poet's father, Julius Ausonius. 
See Ausanianae LedioneSf ii, 33. 
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Franciscus Vertunianus ^ and the brothers Vassan,' students at Ley- 
den, are, of course, on a different footing from those preserved in 
Scaliger's own writings. They contain, however, much that is of 
value; in not a few cases something is gained by their very informal- 
ity. Accordingly it has seemed best, from every point of view, to in- 
clude them. 

The arrangement is alphabetical, by authors and in a few cases by 
groups of authors, with such cross references as seem necessary. Indi- 
vidual works are in like manner arranged alphabetically under their 
authors. A chronological list or key is prefixed. References in the 
notes are to the editions named below, the indicated abbreviations be- 
ing used. 

A.L. Ausaniarum LecHonum Libri duo. In the edition of Ausonius pub- 
lished at Geneva by J. Stoer in 1588. References are by book and 
chapter. 

A.V, In Appendicem P. VirgUii Maronis Commentarii et CastigaUones. 
In the Leyden edition of 1595. 

B, S. Burmann's Sylloge Epistolarum. Leidae, 1737. 

Cast. CasHgcUiones in Cahdlum, TibuUufn, ProperHum. In the Antwerp 

edition of 1582. 
Cydom. Cyclometrica Elemenia duo, Lugduni Batavorum, 1594. 

C. F, B. ConfukMo Fabulae Burdonum, Edition of 161 7. 
C, I, Canones Isagogici, Edition of 1658. 

C V, Coniectanea in M, TerenHum Varronem De Lingua Latina. Appet^ 
dix ad eadem, nunc prinmm edita, Notae ad Varronis libros De Re 
Rustica, In the Stephanus edition of 158 1. 

E, Epistolae, Edition of 1628. In several cases I have corrected the 

text from the more accurate but less complete and accessible edi- 
tion contained in the Opuscvla^ Paris, 1610. 

Elench. Eknchus utriusque Orationis Chronologicae D. Davidis Parei. Lug- 
duni Batavorum, 1607. 

E. T, Opus de EmendaHone Temporum, Edition of 1629. 

E, T, S, Elenchus Trihaeresii Nicolai Serarii, In Trium Scriptorum IttuS" 

trium de tribus Judaeorum secHs Syntagma (Delphis, 1703), vol. i, 
pp. 363-496. References are to the marginal page numbers, which 
foUow the first edition (1605). 

F. In Sex, PompH Festi Libros De Verborum Significatu CasUgationes 
recognitae et auctae. In the edition of Verrius Flaccus suid Festus 
published at Paris by Petrus Santandreanus in 1593. 

^ Prima Scaligerana, from the years 1574-93. 
' Secunda Scaligerana, from the years 1603-06. 
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L, F, I. LeUres frangaises inSdUes de Joseph ScaHger, publUes et annoties par 

Philippe Tamizey de Larroque, Agen and Paxis, 1879. 
N, M, [Prolegomena]^ CastigaHoneSy et Notae in Sphaeram M, ManUii. In 

Scaliger's final edition of Manilius, 1600. 
Op. Opuscida, Paris, Be3rs, 1610. 
P. Poemata Omnia. Berolini, 1864. 

P. S. Prima Scaligerana. 1 «,. . - 
S.S. Secunda Scaligerana. j '^ 

R. N. De Re Nummaria Antiquorum Dissertatio. In Gronovius's Thesau^ 

rus Graecarum AntiquikUum, vol. ix (1735), coll. 1493-1548. 
T. T. Thesaurus Temporum. Edition of 1658. 
Y. V. Yvonis VilHomari Aremorici in Locos Controversos RoberH Titii 

Animadversorum Liber. Lutetiae, 1586. 

Chronological List. Greek Authors. Before 600 b.c: Hesiod, 
Homer, Tjrrtaeus. 

Sixth century B.C.: Anacreon, Onomacritns, Solon. 

Fifth: Aeschylus, Aristophanes, Democritus, Herodotus, Hippoc- 
rates, Meton, Pindar, Sophocles. 

Fourth: Ctesias, Demosthenes, Megasthenes, Palaephatus, Plato. 

Third: ApoUonius Rhodius, Archimedes, Aristarchus Samius, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, Berosus, Callimachus, Chrysippus, 
Eratosthenes, Eudoxus, Manetho, Theocritus. 

Second: Ammonius Alexandrinus, Apollodorus, Aristarchus, Crates, 
Nicander, Polybius. 

First: Charinus, Didymus, Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis, L. Tarutius Firmanus, Tryphon. 

First century after Christ: Dioscorides, Erotianus, Josephus, 
Nicolaus of Damascus, Philo Judaeus, Strabo. 

Second: Claudius Aelianus, ApoUonius Dyscolus, Appian, Clement 
of Alexandria, Diogenes Laertius, Galen, Harpocration, Herodianus 
Grammaticus, Hipparchus, lamblichus the novelist, Justin Mart3rr, 
Oppian, Phrynichus, Plutarch, Ptolemy, Tatian. 

Third: Julius Africanus, Hippolytus Romanus, Irenaeus, Origen, 
Porphyry. 

Fourth: Epiphanius, Eusebius, Hesychius, John Chrysostom. 

Fifth: Anianus, Isidore Pelusiota, Nonnus, Panodorus, Proclus, 
Stephanus Byzantius, S3aiesius, Theodoret, Theon of Alexandria, 
Zosimus. 

Sixth: Musaeus, Paulus Silentiarius, Procopius. 
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Seventh: Maximus Monachus. 

Ninth: George SyncelluSy Nicephorus Patriarcha. 

Twelfth: Eustathius, Tzetzes, Zonaras. 

Fourteenth: Thomas Magister. 

Uncertain: ApoUonides, Dionysius Periegetes, Geminus Rhodius,^ 
' Hermes Trismegistus/ Ocellus Lucanus, Pseudophocylides. 

Latin Authors, Third and second centuries B.C.: Acdus, Cato, 
Enniusy Ludlius, Pacuvius, Plautus, Terence. 

First: Aelius Callus, Antonius Gnipho, Auctor Commentarii de 
Bello Hispanico, Caesar, Catullus, Cicero, Horace, Hyginus, Lucretius, 
Ovid, Propertius, Publilius S3TUS, Sallust, Santra, Sisenna, Tibullus, 
Varro, Virgil. 

First century after Christ: Celsus, Quintus Curtius, Juvenal, Lucan, 
Manilius, Martial, Persius, Petronius, Phaedrus, Pliny Major, the 
Senecas, Silius Italicus, Statins, Sulpida, Valerius Flaccus, Valerius 
Maadmus, Velleius Paterailus. 

Second: Florus, Gellius, Suetonius, Tacitus, Terentius Scaurus, 
Tertullian. 

Third: Amobius, Censorinus, Cyprian, Scriptores Historiae Au- 
gustae, Solinus, Terentianus Maurus, Ulpian. 

Fourth: Ambrose, Ammianus, Ausonius, Avienus, Charisius, Dona- 
tus, Firmicus Matemus, ' Hegesippus,' Hilary of Poitiers, Jerome, 
Lactantius, Nonius, the Notitia Dignitatum, Optatianus, Pacatus, 
Paulinus of Nola, Rufinus, Servius, Symmachus, Aurelius \^ctor, 
Victorinus. 

Fifth: Augustine, Claudian, Fulgentius, Macrobius, Mamertus 
Claudianus, Marcellus Empiricus, Martianus Capella, Orosius, Prosper 
Aquitanus, Prudentius, Rutilius Namatianus, Salvian, Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, Sulpidus Severus. 

Sixth: Boethius, Cassiodorus, Marcellinus Comes, Maximianus, 
Priscian. 

Seventh: Isidore of Seville. 

Eighth: Bede, Paulus Diaconus. 

Uncertain: Calliopius, S3anposius. 

^ ' Rhodius ' is used as the conventional appellative, and without any idea of 
passing judgment on the dubious question of this author's provenance. 
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Accius. Anapaesticos elegantissimos Accii poetae ez Phinidis • • • 

Ac ubi curvo litore latrans 

Unda sub undis labunda sonit . . } 

Mehercule longe felidus ingeniiun poeticum [than Cicero's].^ 

Pacuvius acer et Rudinus Ennius, 
Utrique compar, sive maior* Attius.^ 

Claudius Aeuanus. Superstitiosissimus enim, si quis alius, est 
Aelianus.* 
C. Aeuus Gallus. See Critics and Grammarians. 
Aeschylus. Tanti poetae.* 

Graii cothurni nobilem, catam, gravem, 
Tubae virilis intonatam incentibus, 
Nervis adultam et viribus Tragoediam.^ 

Julius Apricanus. De iis tantum loquimur, qui sacrae historiae, 
ac veri cultus vetustatem opere ei rd privatim dicato asseruerunt: qui 
quum prope infiniti fuerint post tempora Constantim, qui ante illud 
tempus eam rem tractaverit, unus tantum impraesentia succiurit, 
Julius AfricanuSy et qui eum ipsis vestigiis ita sequitur, Eusebius 
Pamphili, ut totum ejus' fere Chronicum in suum transcripserit: quem, 
ut eam provindam susdperet, honesta aemulatio, et aliae caussae, 
. . . sed ante omnia, amor veri impulit. Non enim se ad banc scrip- 
tionem contulit, ut Gentium duntaxat pertinaciam obtunderet, sed et 
praedpue ut Christianorum errori succurreret, quibus nulla sacrae 
historiae constabat certa ratio.' 

Neque vero minun hie Africani nomen ab Eusebio reticeri, quum 
onmia Eusebii xpovoKoyoifuva non aliunde, quam ab Africano, sine 
uUa verborum immutatione, desumpta sint, cujus nunquam Eusebius 
meminit, nisi quum ab eo diserte se dissentire profitetur.' 

» C. V.f p. 86. « Ibid., p. 145. 

* In the representation of consonantal i by i or j, I have followed the editions 
that I have used, which are named above. The usage varies even among editions 
prepared in Scaliger's lifetime and presumably under his own eye. 

* P., p. 47. ' P., p. 48. 

» r. r., animad., p. 68. • T. T., prolegom., f.  v. 

* A. v., p. 153. * Ibid.f notae, p. 426. 
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Viri erodJiiwymi.* 

AccuiatiMHimis tempomm observator.' 

Lucuknto 8crq>torL' 

5«fTat]aiL 

Ambrose. Optimi et Christiaiiissiiiii sciq>t(»is.^ 

AiooANUS Masceixinus. Ammian Mainrilin est Men scabreux.* 

Ammonius Alexanixrinus. Vetustiasimiis et eroditissimiis Gram- 
maticus.* 

Praestantissimum Grammaticuia.' 

Anacreon. Lq>idissimus Anacreon.* 

Anianus. Doctissimi suorum tempomm Anianus et Fanodorus 
Aegyptii monachL* 

M. Antonius Gnipho. Doctissimus simul atque vetostissimus 
Grammaticus.^ 

Apollodorus. Tota Bibliotheca ApoUodori, opus sane ingeniosis- 
simum et elegantissimum, fabulosa est, non utique si homines, sed si 
hominibus attributa considerentur.^ 

Apollonides. 6 Tplv kyo9 *Fo6ioi<n,Vf k.t.\. Luculentum et 
acutissimum poematium.^ 

Apollonius Alexandrinus or Dyscolus. See Critics and Gram- 
marians. 

Apoixonius Rhodius. See Critics and Grammarians, Poetae 
Graeci. 

Appian. Appianum alienonun laborum fucum." 

Portentosiora sunt, quae Appiani Syriads assuta sunt . . . Multa 
hujusmodi fabulosa adtexta sunt illi libro Appiani. . . . Quod si non 
sunt assuta, valde infantem in historia Appianum fuisse necesse est.^^ 

Multa temere Appiano excidunt, quem auctorem studiosi cum de- 
lectu tractare debent." 

Sed nee delirium Appiani, cuiusmodi non pauca apud ilium Scrip- 
torem extant, praetermittendum est, qui tempus septem Regum 

r. T.f animad., p. 4. ' CcuL, p. 136. 

Ibid,f p. 232. * T, T,y notae, p. 401. Cf. C. /., p. 280. 

C. /., p. 321. ^ F.f p. Ldii. 

E. r., p. issb. " Elench., p. 81. 

S. S. " N, Jf ., p. 358. 

E, r., p. 26a. " T. T., anixnad., p. 177. 

r. r., animad., p. 162. " Ibid,, p. 212. " C. /., p. 335. 
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Romanonim centum Olympiadibus, et alteris centum intervallum a 
Regifugio ad Olympiadem CLXXVn definite 

Archimedes. Magnus Archimedes.' 

Archimedes divinus.' 

Si quisquam divini ingenii Archimedis admirator et studiosus, is ego 
sum.^ 

Ut non r^gnimi in Geometria obtinere, sed tyrannidem exercere 
videatur.* 

Akistakchus. See Critics, Critics and Grammarians. 

Abistarchus Saious. See Mathematid. 

Aristophanes. Bonus auctor, Atticus et primus legendus, nee se 
quisquam jactet Atticismum intelligere, qui hunc ad unguem non 
teneat. Certe nuUus est qui melius apud Graecos loquatur ipso 
Aristophane, ut nee apud Latinos Terentio.* 

Aristophanes of Byzantium. See Critics, Critics and Gram- 
marians. 

Arnobius. Scriptor eruditissimus, neque magistellorum auribus 
commendandus.' 

Optimiun et eruditissimum scriptorem.^ 

AucTOR CoMMENTARn DE Bello Hispanico. LatinioT, quam ek>- 
quentior (non enim assentimur iis, qui barbarum auctorem vocant, 
cimi sit scriptor purissimi sermonis, sed inconditi).* 

Augustine. Piissimus ac eruditissimus scriptor.^ 

Vir longe castigatioris iudicii, quam Eusebius.^ 

Sanctissimo ac eruditissimo scriptore.^ 

Virum onmi exceptione majorem.** 

Eram in convivio apud Polonos, loquebar cum Arminio de Augus- 
tino, qui est magnus disputator, sed non est ^^irruc^s, non interpre- 
tatur bene Scripturam, est ineptus saepe. Saint Augustin se faschoit 
contre saint Hierosme, d'avoir toum6 la Bible, lequel luy respondit 
fort bien, tellement que saint Augustin respondit tout doux. S. 

^ C. /., p. 346. * Cydom.y dedicatio, also p. 13. 

' Ibid., p. 4. Cf. ibid., p. 15: divini Archimedis. 

* Ibid., p. II. • Ibid., p. 12, • P. S. 
' A. v., p. 193. Cf. C. v., p. 48: eruditus scriptor. 

• A. v., p. 196. • E. T., p. 439b. * A. L., i, 29. " E. T., p. S50C. 
^ T. T., notae, p. 410. Cf. ibid., prolegom., f. **** r.: sanctissimus vir. 

^ Ibid,, notae, p. 413. 
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Augustin a esti grand Theologien, mais s'3 eust entendu le Grec et 
I'Hebreu, il eust est£ encore plus grand. . . . Le meilleur des Andens 
c'est saint Augustin. Le pauvre livre que les Confessions de saint 
Augustin! . . . Cela est beau, de faire reconnoistre ses fautes.^ 

AusoNius. Doctissimus poeta.' 

Quosdam esse, quibus hie poeta non placet, id vero animum nostrum 
exercere non debet. Sunt enim iidem, qui dicunt Garunmam fluviolum 
esse, Burdigalam oppidulum, Aquitaniam ipsam non maiorem esse, 
quam sunt illae praepositurae, quae uno tantum Episcopatu, aut 
dioecesi continentur: Jta ut Senatus ipse Burdigalensis eorum sermone 
sit tantum una decuria Senatuli munidpalis. Cum eos ita loquentes 
audis, risum potes abstinere ? £t non ridebis, cum Ausonium bonum 
poetam negant ? Et tamen non a plebe haec audias, sed ab illis, qui 
honoribus amplissimis f unguntur, qui in luce hominiun versantur, qui 
in Uteris aliqui videri volunt. Nam nobilitati Galliae, quae putat in 
Gallia nihil esse boni, praeter eum tractum aut regionem, quam Fran- 
dam vocamus, et iuventuti Frandcae, quae eodem morbo laborat, in 
illo praedpiti calore aetatis qui illis aciem mentis perstringit, et 
plebi, quam postulare sapere, est cum ratione insanire, facile ignosco. 
At illos magnos viros hoc dicere, quis poterit pati ? Nos, qui neque 
acuti, neque adeo hebetes in iis rebus sumus, eos amplissimos viros, 
siquid de superdlio remittere velint, possumus docere, et quid sit 
Aquitania, et quid sit in Uteris Criticum esse. AUter enim de Uteris 
hie apud nos, ac de negotiis in aula disputatur.' 

Denique nihil fere in eius poematis reperias, quod dus saecuU 
scholasticum tumorem referat. Ita omnia ad imitationem veterum, 
tanquam ad examen quoddam exiguntur.^ 

Eruditissimus poeta.^ 

Clarissimi poetae.^ 

Ausonianae eruditionis ac reconditae Uterarum copiae.^ 

Acutissimus, et ad omnia ingenimn in niunerato habens poeta.' 

Studiosus imitator Plauti ubique Ausonius.* 

» S.S. 

' C. v., p. 230. So also A.L,,i,i; Cast., p. 68; T. T., animad., p. Z14. 

* A.L,, praef. * A,L., i, 21. 

* Ibid,, i, 23. Cf. ihid,, ii, 2, 27; F,. p. xiii. 

* A, £., ii, 17. • Ibid., ii, 4. 
» Ibid., ii, 4. • Ibid., ii, 18. 
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Satis domi habet, unde alienae gloriae desiderium tolerare possit.^ 

Hoc igitur in bonis disdplinis ac utraque lingua usus ptaeceptore, 
eos in illis progressus fecit, ut in tantum et talem PoStam, quantum et 
qualem videmus hodie, evaserit.' 

Ausonius nostras, poeta post tempora Domitiani omnium eruditissi« 
mus, et in cuius lectione nemo operam suam luserit.' 

Ausonius auctor valde bonus, dignus qui meliore saeculo natus 
fuisset.* 

Cuius mods eruditissimum interpretem dabimus Ausonium nos- 
tratem.* 

Scis quam non vulgaris eruditio sit in poematiis Ausonii.* 

Viro doctissimo Ausonio J 

De Bissula (Peiper, p. 114). Delicatissimis epignunmatis.^ 

De Herediolo (Peiper, p. 16). Est autem po^matium illud in here- 
diolum elegantiae priscae, et venustatis plenissimum. De quo hoc 
possum serio affirmare: si sine nomine aut titulo in veteribus mem- 
branis repertum fuisset, idem illi potuisse contingere, quod multis aliis 
poematis Ausonianis, Rosis, Viro bono, Literae Pythagorae, et aliis. 
Nam ut ilia sine nomine auctoris in veteribus libris reperta, Virgilio diu 
attributa fuenmt: ita hoc delicatum elegidion non nisi veteri cuidam, 
ac etiam ultra aetatem Virgilii poetae adscriptum fuisset.' 

Epicedion in Patrem; De Herediolo (Peiper, pp. 21, 16). Ludlliano 
stilo patris sui, itemque praedioli Elogium scripsit. In quo mihi 
videtur omnium, quicunque idem tentaturi sunt, conatus posse de- 
terrere. De industria em'm veterem illam simplidtatem affectat, et 
quantum potest ad eius characterem stilum suum componit.^® 

Epistola Paulino in causa PkHonis (Peiper, p. 272). Eruditissima et 
elegantissima est epodice epistola, quam mittit Paulino pro causa 
Philonis procuratoris quondam sui." 

Epistola Jlaif\(^ (Peiper, p. 232). Epistola biUnguis, quam ad Axium 
Paulum Rhetorem Bigerritanum mittit, et eruditissima et elegantis- 
sima est." 

* A, L., ii, 32. • £., p. 403« 

» Ibid,, ii, 33. ' T, T., animad., p. 119. 

• A, V,f p. 223.  A, L., ii, 33. 

< F., p. cxU. • Ibid,, i, 20. " Ibid,, ii, 9. 

» E. T,, p. 174a. ^ Ibid,, i, 20. » Ibid., ii, 4. 
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Epistola I Theoni (Peipery p. 245). Epistola, quam scribit primam 
ad Clementinum Theonem, poetam Medulum, digna est, quae non 
solum propter eruditionem, sed etiam propter urbanitatem legatur.^ 

Mosetta (Peiper, p. 118). Treveris agens caepit amoenitatem eius 
tractus, et fluminis Mosellae delitias admirari. Quo argumento mirum 
in modum oblectatus, caepit illud poetica scriptione periclitari : id quod 
d, ut alia omnia, felidter cessit. Extat dus ea de re eruditissimus ac 
venustissimus Panegyricus.' 

In eodem cultissimo et eruditissimo poemate.' 

In tam excellenti poemate.^ 

In politissimo Panegyrico Mosellae.^ 

Oraiio Considis Ausonii versibus rhopalicis (Pdper, p. 19). Apage 
illud illepidum et invenustum carmen Rhopalicis versibus conscriptum. 
Qui potest esse Ausonii, ineptum, insuave, soloecismis plenum, neque 
a docto homine, neque seculo Ausoniano scriptum ? * 

Technopaegnion (Peiper, p. 155). In Monosyllabis suis, ingeniosis- 
simo opusculo.^ 

AviENUS. Avienus est optimus Arati non solum paraphrastes, sed 
etiam inteipres.^ 

Elegans et eruditus Arati Paraphrastes.* 

Auctorem locupletem habeam Festum Avienum.^® 

Bede. Doctissimus Beda.^^ 

Doctissimo sui aevi Beda.^ 

[Maximus Monachus et Beda] ambo monachi, et supra captum 
suorum temponun eruditi.^ 

See Isidore of Seville. 

Berosus. Eximium scriptorem Chaldaeum.^^ 

Berosi igitur et Megasthenis eximiae illae reliquiae apud losephum 
nobis veritatis fontes reduserunt.^* 

Ex antiquissimis et accuratissimis scriptoribus Beroso et Megas- 
thene.** 

^ il. X., ii, 12. • Ihid.f p. 73. 

« /Wtf., ii, 33. " JE. r., p. 76a. 

* Ibid., i, 4. " r. T.y animad., p. 6. 

* Ibid.f i, 5. " Ihid,y p. 52. 

» F., p. cviii. *• E. r., p. 746a. 

• A,L.y ii, 3. ** Ihid,y p. xiv. 
"* A.V., p. 223. " Ibid,, p. xzzi. 

• N, Jf ., p. 51. ^ Ibid,, p. zzxvii. 
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BoETHius. Boethiustotusl^endusest,magnusquippePIiilosophu8 
et Poeta ezimius, phrasin Neroniani temporis imitans.^ 

Caesar. Planitas aequabilis 

Quam Caesar olim, quam colebat TuIIius.' 

See Critics and Grammarians. 

Calldcaghus. Majorum gentium auctorem.' 

See Critics, Critics and Grammarians, Pindar, Poetae Graed. 

Calliopius. See Critics and Grammarians. 

Cassiodorus. Nunquam Cassiodoro cum Eusebio convenit de anno 
aut tempore, quamvis eadem verba referat. Itaque studiosi caveant 
ab ilia Cassiodori farragine: cujus miram confusionem in Consulibus 
temulentiae recte comparat Onuf rius Panvinius noster.^ 

Bonus Auctor, et minime i^mendus.^ 

Cato. M. Pordus Cato, qui onmes gentium Italicarum origines et 
urbium initia in lucem emit, tanta diligentia, tam accurato studio, ut 
in hac parte ne Graeds quidem inferior sit, quantum quidem ex 
Dionysio Halicamassensi coniicere possumus.' 

Optimus Auctor cum Varrone. Praestaret nos amisisse totum jus 
civile, ut hodie habetur, sine integris Auctoribus, quam Catonem et 
Varronem.' 

Catullus, Tibxtllus, Propertius. Nunquam parcemus operae, 
quin quodcunque nobis a gravioribus studiis vacabit, totum id bonis 
auctoribus iuvandis impendamus: id quod in istis tribus luminibus 
poetices Romanae praestitimus. In quibus vix est, ut ullum animad- 
versione dignum locum praetermiserimus, praeterquam si quae sunt, 
quae castae aures f erre non possunt. Ea enim attingere neque partes 
meae simt neque alius cuiuspiam, qui aliquem saltem pudorem habet. 
In istis commentatiunculis nostris ne verbulum quidem extat, quid me 
praeteriisse melius fuerit, quam scripsisse. Vellem equidem ipsi 
veteres pudoris aliquam rationem habuissent, neque tot infamibus 
scriptis hominibus sese traduxissent. Sed qui aliter contigisse videmus, 
interea nos isto Catone contenti erimus. Nam ex quibus Latinitatem, 
quam ex istis fontibus hauriemus ? Et tamen isti tres poetae flagitio- 
sius non loquuntur quam vd una Aristophanis Comoedia, cuiusmodi 

ip.5. * Ibid., p. 211. 

« P., p. 21. » P. S. 

» T. T.y animad., p. 87. ^ E, J., p. assa, b. ' P. S. 
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tamen multas semper lectitasse Chrysostomum proditur. At quan- 
tum virum! Cui profecto eloquentia, probitate, pietate parem alium 
nulla post aetas tidit. Lectionem poetarum ^o maji comparo. Ineo 
sunt scopuli, ad quos tamen peritus nauta nunquam navem offendit 
In poesi sunt quaedam non bona dicta, in quae nunquam pius animus 
offendit, sed ea strenuus secure praetervehitur. Quare ut quosdam 
rogatos volo, quos ddectant poetica, ut ab illis praetextatis verbis 
aureSy oculos, linguam, animum denique abstineant: ita alios casti- 
gandos censeo, qui propter unam, aut alteram, vd denique paucas 
aspersas labeculas totum opus maculosum putant.^ 

Catullus observantissimus vel morosissimus observator puritatis 
Latinae linguae. Tibullus tersissimus ac nitidissimus Poeta fuit. 
Propertius castigatissimus Auctor, et facundissimus, a me emendatus 
est. Hi tres dicti sunt Triumviri amoris.' 

Catullus. Elegantissimo poeta.' 

Politissimum scriptorem.^ 

Cultissimi poetae.^ 

Politissimo poeta.* 

Ex cultissimo Catulli poematio: ^ 

. . . cuncto concepit pectore flanmiam 
Fimditus atque imis ezarsit tota medullis.* 

Ex cultissimo poematio Catulli in Ariadnes conquestione.* 

Celsus. Elegantissimus scriptor ^ 

Censorinus. J'ai cognu par experience que Censorin est le plus 
diligent auteur, qui soit aujourd'hui en nature.^^ 

Aureolum libellum suum de die Natali.^ 

Eximius ille et doctissimus temporum et antiquitatis vindex.^ 

Luculento scriptore.^* 

Charinus. Charinus . . . inter efflandum animam hos lepidissi- 
mos ac elegantissimos lambos in medium iedt: 

Charisius. Doctissimus et vetustissimus Grammaticus.^* 

1 Cast,, pracf. ' 64. » E, T., p. 201c 

«P.5. "il. 7.,p.S9. ^ Ibid. 

• F., p. cd. • Ihid., p. 80. " £., p. 376. 

• Cast,, pracf. " Cast,, p. 164. " A. L,, ii, 18. 

» Ihid,, p. 13. " L. F. /., p. 1 16. " R, N., col. iS33d. 

• Ibid., p. 72. 
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Chrysippus. See Critics and Grammarians. 

Cicero. Neque vero novum est Ciceronis diligentiam et fidem in 
reddendis Graeds desiderari.^ 

C'est le plus bd Auteur Latin que nous ayons: les belles choses qu'il 
y a lit dedans! ^ 

See Caesar. 

Aratea. A nobis acdpiantur tanquam ab adolescente effutita, non a 
sene castigata.' 

Epistola ad Paetum. Erudita ilia epistola ad Paetiun.^ 

Opera pkUosophica. Libros omnes Philosophicos Ciceronis nihil 
fado; nihil enim in iis est quod demonstret et doceat ac cogat, nihil 
Aristotelicum.' 

Claudian. Pneustica . . . eleganter . . . ita describit in erudi- 
tissimo carmine ad Manlium.* 

Claudianus degantissimus Poeta; quam praedara habet in 4 Con- 
sulatu Honorii! Prudentius etiam.^ 

Clement of Alexandria. Eruditissimus scriptor.* 

Vir saeculi sui eruditissimus.* 

Doctissimus Clemens Alexandrinus.^ 

O le docte Escrivain! il entendoit bien les payens: Justin Martyr 
aussi, sed non tantum.^^ 

See Tatian, Tertullian. 

Crates. See Critics, Critics and Grammarians. 

Critics. Criticae prindpes apud Graecos sunt Aristophanes, Crates, 
Aristarchus, Callimachus. . . . Apud Latinos nobilissimi Critid sunt 
Varro, Santra, Sisenna: sed omnium Princeps Varro.^ 

Critics and Grammarians. Josephus Scaliger Francisco Vertuni- 
ano Doctori Medico S. Temas a te uno die accepi, sed omnes . . . 
idem continebant. In quo praedpuis duobus respondebo, de Critice^ et 
de verbo Made. Ac primima de eo quod prius ordine est, de Critice." 

» r. 7., p. 18. * 5. 5. « N. Jf ., p. 443. * C. v., p. 64. 
•P. 5. • il. F., p. 117. ^ S.S. 

• C. v., p. 220. Cf. E, r., p. 378a; r. r., prolegom., f.  v. 

• E. r., p. ssid. ^ s. s. 

" T. r., animad., p. 53. " E., pp. 756 f . 

" Here I have corrected the obvious error of the editions, which read Criiico, In 
the Greek, and in the instance near the end of the passage, they have preserved the 
true reading. 
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Non est quod vos Asc]q>iadae gloriemini de vetustate Medidnae ves- 
trae, quae nobis obiidtis Machaona et Podal3nium. Habet et ista doc- 
trina quam Grammaticam vulgus vocat, neque tamen intelligit, habet, 
inquam, et vetustissimos suos vindices, Liniun et Palamedem, et Cad- 
mum et alios. Sed hoc nihil ad Criticen.^ Ita sane. Volebam tamen 
nesdus ne esses eam a maximis viris non solum cultam, sed etiam ezcul- 
tam f uisse. Qui enim de ea libros reliquerunt maximi viri, etiam in aliis 
studiiSy fuenmt, Crates, Aristophanes, Nicander, Callimadius, Apollo- 
nius ille Rhodius, Chrysippus, alii Heroes magni. Lli igitur in mcmu- 
mentis suis nobis reliquerunt Grammatices partes tres esse, quarum 
primam rexPf^v vocarunt, secundam laropucifv, tertiam Idifurkpay, 
Texvucifv Tpayfiareiav vocant eam quae in dementorum et syntaxeos 
disdplina tota est. ^laTopucijv, eam quae in mythologiis Poetarum, in 
Oratorum et Historiarum descriptionibus, lods, montibus, fluminibus 
versatur, et si quid simile. 'ISiaiTkpw intelligi volimt, quae non illis 
finibus contenta est, sed ulterius evagatur, et in abditiora sapientiae 
penetralia se insinuat: cum scilicet spurios versus Poetarum a veris et 
l^timis discemit, depravata emendat, falso attributa suis auctoribus 
asserit ac vindicat, onme genus Poetarum, Oratorum, Philosophorum 
recenset atque excutit. Hanc partem propterea Kpirudiv vocarunt. 
Atque ut veteres Romani quatuor partes anni singulas in tres alias di- 
viderunt, ut de vere dicerent, ver primum, ver adultum, ver praedpita- 
tum: ita etiam iure merito per illos gradus voluenmt ^CKiiKoyop ad 
perfectissimam ^iKokoylas cognitionempervenire. Itaque primam illam 
Ttxvudiv omnes vulgo de f aece paedagogorum quotidie tractant, ut sibi 
videntur. In ea tamen excelluenmt darissimi viri veteres, Herodianus, 
Tryphon, Apollonius Alexandrinus apud Graecos: apud Romanos 
autem Scaurus, Donatus, Caesar ipse et Plinius Secundus. Illam ter- 
tiam, id est nobilissima/n omnium, ac vere Philosopho dignam tracta- 
runt Graed, Crates, Aristophanes, Aristarchus, qui propterea et vulgo 
KpiTuc^ dictus est: Romani autem infiniti, inter quos Varro, Sisenna, 
Aelius lurisconsultus, et alii. Mediam quae seomda est, imprimis Hy- 
ginus, Palaephatus, Stephanus, et Caesar etiam coluerunt Quanto ter- 
tiam illam quam alias pluris f ecerint, ex nomine intelligere potes. Non 
enim ab offido vocarunt, ut a tractanda arte primam rexyudiv, secun- 
dam ab enarratione historiarum laTopudiv: sed quia non omnium est, 

1 Edd. Criticum. 
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sed paudonim, neque in quibusvis auctoribus, sed in nobilissimis 
veisatnr, ISicurktHip, quasi peculiarem, vocarunt. Haec nos de Critice, 
quam cum iam plene cognoscas, illi merd predum iam recte dicere 
poteris. Quanti enim tibi indicanda sit, sdre poteris. Versus Homed 
illi tantum admissi sunt, quos Aristarchus probavit; Comoediae Te- 
rentii, quas Calliopius. Sic Tragoedia vetus Achilles Aristarchi, quod 
ab eo emendata esset.^ 

Ctesias. Homo vanissimus.* 

QuiNTUS CuRTius. Un bon Auteur.* 

Cyprian. Cyprian a ime belle simplicit6 et une grande piet£.^ 

Democritus. Sane Democritus tantus vir fuit, ut etiam in quibus 
fallitur, ingenii tamen eius magnitudo ducescat.* 

Demosthenes. Pater doquentiae.* 

DiDYMUS. See Harpocration. 

DioDORUS SicxTLUS. Auctor omnium Graecorum certissimus.^ 

Insignis est hallucinatio praestantissimi scriptoris, prindpium belli 
Gallid cum annis belli dvilis confundentis. Sed Deum immortalem, 
quanta jactura historiae facta est amissione librorum illius Biblio- 
thecae, praesertim quinque illorum, qui sequebantur post quintum. 
Nam in illis erat memoria totius vetustatis regnorum Orientis, quae 
multmn historiae sacrae allucebant. Nunc de tot praedaris monu- 
mentis nihil nobis, praeter desiderimn, superest.' 

Acciuratissimi scriptoris.' 

Diogenes Laertius. Scriptore eruditissimo.^ 

Harum rerum [i.e., literary history] diligentissimus investigator.^^ 

DiONYSius Haucarnassensis. Omnium diligentissimo." 

DioNYSius Periegetes. See Oppian, Poetae Graed. 

DioscoRiDES. Optimo scriptori." 

DoNATUS. See Critics and Grammarians. 

Ennius. 

Qui nitido intactos Musae pede primus inisti 

Italicae campos, Itale Maeonide, 
O quam hilares, Enni, spectamus, quamque lubentes, 
De Styge, de leti te reducem tenebris! 

» £., pp. 106 ff. • R. jV., col. isiob. " C. v., p. 189. 

• C. /., p. 321. ^ E, r., p. xi. " T. r., animad., p. 96. 
» 5. 5. * 5. 5. • T. r., animad., p. 156. » Ibid., p. 4. 

• E. r., p. 167c. • C. /., p. 348. " E.f p. loi. 
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Atquin reUiquiasque tuas, dulcesque Camoenas 

Mors, et vis duri temporis obruerant 
Nunc vates Latii inter cassos luce vagantem 

Te Merula ex Oreo, Phoebus uti puerum 
Ante CoronideUy in luminis eruit oras.^ 

PoSta antiquus, magnifico ingenio. Utinam hunc haberemus inte- 
grum, et amisissemus Lucanum, Statium, Silium Italicum, et tous ces 
gar^ons-llL* 

Epiphanius. Eruditum Patrem.* 

Non possum narrare quanto gaudio me affedt Epiphanius, quem 
misisti. Ego ilium totum devorabo, cuius olim avidissimus helluo fui. 
Paud agnoscunt ilium penum veteris Christianismi.* 

Multa cum ddectu et judido legenda apud Epiphanium, cujus 
Panarium nos solemus vocare Christianae antiquitatis scrinium. Et 
sane praestantissimum est opus, et non omnium hominum.* 

Sed quot ejusmodi sunt in illo thesauro vetustatis rerum Christia- 
narum I Quare cum ddectu ille auctor tractandus, optime alioqui de 
Uteris divinis deque Ecclesia meritus.* 

Longus liber de . . . Epiphanii halludnationibus contexi posset.' 

Nous avons un Thresor d'antiquitez en Epiphane, car il avoit de 
bons livres, ex quibus quando describit, optime, sed quando ex suo 
didt aliquid, miserrimus est II estoit un ignorant.* 

Ehatosthenes. Canones Eratosthend omnium optimi.* 

Ekotianus. See Hesychius. 

EuDOXUS Cnidius. Vir suo saeculo eruditissimus, et Mathemati- 
corum princeps.^ 

EusEBius. Virum Christianorum in saecularibus Uteris ilUus aevi 
doctissimum.^^ 

Homo et ipse neque mentis, neque 6p0o^£as satis compos.^ 

^ P., p. 58: '' PauUo Menilae Q. Ennii Annales edenti." Also in Greek. Mem- 
la's edition was published at Leyden in 1595. 

« P. 5. » E, r., p. xsib. 

^ £., p. 86: 13 June 1591; to Gilbert Seguin. Cf. P. 5.: Paud agnoscunt ilhim 
penum Christianismi. 

» E. r. 5., p. 109. • E, r., p. S36d. 

• Ihid.y p. 157. " Ibid., p. 69a. 

' T. T., animad., p. 74. Cf . ibid., p. 234. " Ibid., p. 564b. 

* S.S. ^ E.,p. 282: C.Jan. 1606; to Casaubon. 
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Sed omnium simul opera unius Eusebii heroicus labor superavit, qui 
ex eorum scriptis in unum corpus contributis, et in membra digestis, 
luculenta et omni laude majora volumina contexuit, quibus defen- 
sionem Christiani cultus instituit, viginti quidem libris iLiroBel^v 
adversus Judaeos, adversus Gentes autem quindedm voluminibus 
irporapaffKGnis pro doctrina, pro vetustate vero, opere Kav6v(av xpovuuai^ 
TavToBainis laroplas.^ 

Multae simt halludnationes, multa peccata Eusebii. NuUus est 
auctor, qui leviore studio, et majore securitate judidi lectorum scrip- 
serit, quam hie noster. . . . Nam erratis hujus auctoris enumerandis 
charta non suffecerit^ 

Si eruditissimus vocandus, quia multa legit, sane nemo illi banc 
laudem invidere potest. Sin autem is eruditissimus, qui judicium cum 
multa lectione conjunxit, alium potius, quam Eusebium producere 
debuit.' 

Duorum summorum virorum [Eusebii et Hieronymi].^ 

Auctori optime de antiquitate Ecclesiastica merito.* 

Nullius scriptoris sive Christiani, sive pagani tot deliria, tot absurdi- 
tates extant, quot Eusebii nostri.* 

See Africanus, Origen, Tatian. 

Ckronican. Eusebii . . . qui onmium illorum veterum ut postremus, 
ita accuratissimus est.^ 

Nos unum tantum Eusebium discussimus, quod ipse, ut diximus, 
onmium illorum veterum clausula est. Itaque unum Eusebium noris, 
onmes noris. ^ 

Eusebii anilibus hallucinationibus.* 

Stabulum Augiae.^® 

Magna injuria est editionum in illimi auctorem, cujus errores dum 
toUere volunt, turpius aliquando hallucinantur, quam ipse. Putamus 
nos ipstmi pristinae formae, aut proxime ab ilia, restituisse. Nam quin 
multum nocuerit illi temporum injuria, id vero negari non potest. Sed 
certum est, et ipsmn tempori, et tempus ipsi nocuisse.^ 

^ T, T., notae, p. 402. * Ibid., p. 14. 

• Ibid,, p. 417. • Ibid,, p. i88. 

' T, T,, animad., p. 8. * E. T,, p. 537a. 

' Ibid,, p. 12. * Ibid,, p. 54ZC. * Ibid,, p. xvn. 

^ B.S., torn, i, p. 243: 17 July 1600; to Lipsius. 
^ Ibid., pp. 243 f.: 12 Aug. 1600; to the same. 
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Sdto enim totum illud Chronicon ab inferis me exdtasse.^ 

Spero me totum fere Eusebium Graece loquentem e mortuis exdta- 
turum.' 

Fere tota illius Chronica nihil aliud sint, quam centunculus ex pannis 
Africani consutus; et, quae fuit scriptoris illius insdtia, levitas, 
T^purice^ia, nullos alios putavit aTaStovUas deinceps fuisse, praeter eos 
quos ab Af ricano accepit.' 

Incredibile est, quantum ille, prudens imprudens peccaverit. Mira- 
buntur, qui legent> 

Iste vero Eusebii labor, ut ita loquar, Herculeus, tanti fuit apud 
veteres, tantaque ejus dignitas, ut Chronologi, qui post Eusebium 
scripserunt, onme scriptum de temporibus aridum esse censuerint, 
quod non hujus fontibus irrigatum esset.^ 

[Africanum] non solum sequutus est, sed totum ejus Chronicon 
totidem verbis in suum transtulit, extra quam ubi ab eo dissentit/ 

Opere illo eximio Chronicorum.' 

Priscorum igitur Graecorum, ac maxime Africani viri eruditissimi 
vestigiis haerens Eusebius, opus heroicum, et onmi laude majus in- 
stituens, ut reliquam eorum dispositionem, ita et partitionem sequutus 
est' 

Praestantissimum Chronicorum et onmimodae temporum historiae 
opus.* 

Quum videret ex Judaeis Josephum et Justum, ex nostris Clemen- 
tem, Tatianum, et Africanum Mosem Inacho aequalem facere, primus 
omnium errorem aperuit, et infra aetatem Inachi, et, quod amplius est, 
posteriorem Cecrope, sed onmibus Diis Gentilium, sacris, et mysteriis 
antiquiorem esse demonstrare aggressus est: in quo laudem meruit 
maximam, quimi adversus nostros veritatem asseruit, adversus Gentes 
autem nihilominus Mosem vetustissimum, et ante omnium Deorum 
natales fuisse firmissimis argumentis comprobavit.^ 

^ E.f p. 339: 21 Nov. 1600; to Marais Velsenis. Cf. ibid., p. 343: parum abest, 
quin Graece loquentem ab inferis exdtare possim; also L. F. /., p. 335 : J'ai restitu^ 
si bien cet aucteur, qu'on peust dire qu'il est resiisdt6 des morts. 

' E,, p. 116: 20 Jan. 1602; to Janus Dousa. 

' Ibid., p. 261: 5 June 1605; to Casaubon. 

^ Ibid., p. 285: 12 Mar. 1606; to the same. 

• T. T., notae, p. 401. ^ Ibid., p. 430. • Ibid., p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 417. * r. T., animad., p. 4. ^ Ibid., p. xi. 
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Sed ecquae finis erit, si omnes hallucinationes Eusebii referre velim, 
et alia omnia, quae tarn scienter, quam imprudens conunisit ? ^ 

Tantum vero abest, ut propter ilia vitia minor auctoritas doctrinae 
Eusebianae apud nos sit, ut potius eo nomine ea seorsim exposuerimus, 
ne caetera bona, quae scriptis Eusebii continentur, contaminarent, sed 
castigata sic cum reliquis, quae diligenter ab eo collecta, aut feliciter 
excogitata simt, tuto conjimgi possint.* 

Tanta praestantia est honmi Chronicorum Eusebii, ut fatendum sit, 
nullmn vetus scriptum extare de ratione temporum, quod cum hoc 
comparari possit, et quod pluris nostra intersit ad nos salvum perve- 
nisse. Imo nullum paulo vetustius est, quod ab hoc derivatiun non sit.' 

De qua historia [ecclesiastica] quum nullus veterum praeclarius 
meruerit, quam hie noster, in nullo certe scriptorum ejus illustrius hoc 
eminet, quam in hoc opere Chronico, quod mancum ad nos pervenisse 
dolendmn est.* 

Legendum cxmi judicio.^ 

Le premier Uv. de ses Chroniques est admirable. . . . Les Canons 
de mon Eusebe c'est ce que j'aime le mieux, c'est Tame de mon Eusebe.* 

Historia Ecclesiastica. Quid de ejus historia ecclesiastica loquar ? 
Quid certi aut explorati a tempore Trajani, ad imperiiun Constantini 
Magni, Ecclesia haberet, si aut illi luculenti libri intercidissent, aut 
Eusebius nullos reliquisset ? ^ 

Fraeparatio Evangdica. Luculentis illis Conmientariis Tporapa- 

Taceo auctoris multiplicem eruditionem, indefessum lectionis 
studiimi, simmiam vetustatis peritiam, qui in onmibus priscorum 
auctonmi monimentis peregrinatus ilium diviniun wpoTapaaKenis 
thesaurum collegit.* 

EusTATHius. Homeri . . . loquacissimum • . . interpretem.^* 

See Harpocration. 

1 r.r., prolegom., f. ♦♦21. » Ibid., f. ♦♦* v. 

« Ibid., i.  3 V. * Ibid., f.  V. 

' S. S., s. V. Histoire Ecclesiastique. 

' S. S. Cf. T. T., prolegom., f. **** v.: animam historiae . . . Chronologiam 
appellaie soleo, sine qua historia non spirat: quae quanto multis scriptis, tanto 
Chronologia illi praestat, ut corpori anima. 

» T. T., prolegom., f.  v. » Ibid., i. **♦ v. 

« Ibid., f.  V. 10 F., p. V. 
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Sextus P(»cPEros Festus. Tantum autem piofedmus ex huius 
praestantissimi scriptoris emendatioiie, ut ea e tenebris eruerimiiSy 
quae antehac nee nobis vpd cognita fuenint, nee temere apud ullum 
vetenim rq)erias: tot nempe vetustatis veneranda monimenta, 
praesertim ex antiquissimo Romanonim turn civili turn pontifido iure: 
item ex Regiis legibus, ex duodeeim Tabulis, ex antiquis f oederibus, et 
aliis, quae enumerare labor esset. . . . Caetenimdeutilitate huius libri 
nunc agere, quia deelamationes non seribimus, inutile, ae supervacuum 
puto. Is est enim scriptor, qui omnium manibus quotidie teiitur, et 
sine quo humanioris literatuiae candidati ad perfeetam Romanae 
antiquitatis cognitionem, quae sunt iuris nostri incunabula, pervenire 
non possunt: tot vetustatis thesauros, tantam copiam bonarum rerum 
in hoc instructissimo penu reconditam esse intelligunt Quare cde- 
berrimum scriptorem commendare, hoc esset plane laudare, quem 
nemo vituperat.^ 

See Paulus Diaconus. 

Fnuacus Matesnus. Hominem ingratum.' 

Tam Hellenismi, quam astrologiae se imperitum prodit Nam quos 
Graecos auctores artis vertebat, eorum neque verba neque artem 
assecutus est.' 

Firmiciun non solum rerum caelestium, sed et linguae Romanae 
prorsus imperitum fuisse ex illis, quae in hoc libro di^utabimus, 
aperiemus.* 

Florus. Florus rtparoisoyiq. poetica drama ampUficat. D. Brutus 
aliquando UUvus GaUaecos, atque omnes GaUaeciae populos, fortnidO' 
tumque militibus flumen Oblivionis, peragratoque victor Oceani litore, non 
prius signa converPUy quam cadentem in mafia Solem, obrutumque aquis 
ignem non sine quodam sacrilegii metu et horrore deprehendit. Putida, 
Kal Koucd^riXa sunt haec.^ 

Un tres bel Auteur.* 

FuLGENTTOS. Doctissimus Mythologus.^ 

Galen. Intacta et laude Galenum.^ 

F., praef. * N. M., p. 385. 

Ibid.f p. 447. Cf. pp. 370, 385, 391. 

Ibid., ed. of 1579, p. 251. Not in the 1600 edition. 

T. T., animad., p. 146. 

•S. S., 5. V. Histoire Ecclesiastique. 

i4. F., p. 269. Cf. i4. Z., ii, 29. »P., p. 57. 
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AuLUS Geliius. Est optimus Autor, infinita fragmenta habet, et 
propterea bonus. Caput illud de Legibus duodecim tabularum est 
optimum.^ 

Geminus Rhodius. Praestantissimum scriptorem.^ 

Accuratisslmus scriptor.* 

Priscus et eruditus auctor.* 

George Syncellus. Latratoris.*^ 

Odio Eusebii caecus.* 

Eusebiomastrix.' 

Harpocration. Harpocration, Scholiastae Aristoplianis, Apollonii, 
Thucydidis, Olynthiacarum Pindari, Nicandri, Arati, optimi; ut et 
Didymus, et Eustathius, optimi quoque.* 

Hegesippus. Supposititius ille Hegesippus auctor infimae vetusta- 
tis, qui sincerum vas Josephi incrustavit, non contentus verbis Josephi, 
. . . non veretur pannos suos purpurae Josephi assuere.® 

Hermes Trismegistus. See Philo Judaeus. 

Herodianus Grammaticus. See Critics and Granunarians. 

Herodotus. Historiae Graecae pater.^® 

Vetustissimus scriptor post poetas.^^ 

Historiae parentem.^ 

Pater historiae.^' 

Pater historiae, et vetustissimorum scriptorum princeps, quo non 
capiuntur nisi elegantia ingenia, et quern Simioli non capiunt.^^ 

Dulcissima ilia r^s 'I<idos MoOcra, vetustissimus omniimi solutae 
orationis scriptonmi, qui hodie extant, scrinium originum Graecarum 
et barbararum, auctor a doctis nunquam deponendus, a semidoctis et 
paedagogis et simiolis nimquam tractandus.^'^ 

Hesiod. See Poetae Graed. 

Hesychius. Eruditissimum Glossographum.^' 

S, S, • r. r., animad., p. 153. 

N. M., p. 76. *» E. T,, p. 59b. 

E. T,, p. 60b. " Ibid., p. S32b. 

Ibid,, p. 78d. ** T, T., animad., p. 4. 

T, T,, notae, p. 410. ** Ibid., p. 57. 

T, T,, animad., p. 64. ^* Ibid,, p. 89. 

Ibid,, p. 66. " Ibid., p.104. 

S. S. *• E., p. 216. 
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Hesychii et Erotiani Lexica ad Hippocratem intelligendum maximo 
erunt adjumento; quorum hie ex professo ipsius EQppocratis dictiones 
exactissime perpendit enarratque, ille vero f uit optimus Grammaticus.^ 

Hilary of Poitiers. Le bel Auteur.* 

HiPPARCHUS. Homo ^iXcXcYx^a^w-' 

Emendator errorum popularium Astronomiae.* 

Hipparchus a fait sur Aratus, non en Grammairien, mais en Astro- 
logue; il a de bonnes choses.' 

See Mathematici. 

Hippocrates. Hippocratem divinum.* 

HippoLYTUS RoMANUS. Un ignorant et fat Auteur.^ 

Homer. See Poetae Graed. 

Horace. Emendatissimus auctor, ut dicebat Augustus.^ 

Vide divinam Oden Horatii, quae onmes Pindaricas una provocat, 
Qualem ministrum fulminis alUem.^ 

Hyginus. Stunmo Critico.^^ 

See Critics and Grammarians. 

Iambuchus (the novelist). FutiUbus amatoriis libris lamblichi.^ 

Irenaeus. Iren6e a ime grande simplicity." 

Isidore Pelusiota. Isidori Pelusiotae Epistolae, bonus liber. 
. . . Isidorum Pelusiotam tam amat Vulcanius, et tanti fadt, cum sit 
parvi momenti et suffidat semel legisse.^ 

Isidore of Seville. Non prorsus malum autorem.^* 

Nugis plurimis scatet.^^ 

Doctis utilissimus est.^* 

n a beaucoup de ratisseries, pauca bona, ut et Beda, qui tamen 
melius scripsit.^^ 

Jerome. Antiquitatis et linguae Romanae peritus scriptor.^ 

Summo viro.^ 

P. S. » F. 7., p. 19. 

S. S. " K, p. 686. 

N. if., p. 69. " S. S, 

E, r., p. 272c. " 5. 5. 

S, S. " C. F., p. so. 

p., p. 57. *» Op,y p. 49- 

S, S. »• P. 5. 

P. 5. " S. 5. 

r. r., animad., p. 173. " P., p. IzzvL 

" E. T.y fr., p. 45. Cf. r. r., animad., pp. 12, 182. 
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Sane si quis hodie ita, ut fecit Hieronymus, Graeca verteret, non 
dico ab alienis, sed ut Actaeon, a suis canibus mordicus discerperetur.^ 

Doctus ille Scripturae interpres.^ 

Doctissimus Hieronymus.' 

Gerere annum aetatis an alius praeter Hieronymum dixerit, equidem 
non memini. Quod non monerem, nisi essent, qui Hieronymum inter 
eos ponerent, qui Latinissime loquuntur, in quibus familiam ducit 
Erasmus.* 

Ejuscemodi multa tanto viro excidunt non ab inscitia, sed a prope- 
rantia, quae est mater hallucinationum.^ 

Magno Hieron)ano.' 

Eruditissimo Hieronymo.' 

Quod autem de Eusebio diximus, idem merito de magno Hieronymo 
arbitrari possumus, nullum de Latinis scriptoribus extare, cui plus 
debeant Ecclesiasticae literae, tam in iis, quae ad origines sacras, quam 
quae ad interpretationem divinorum librorum pertinent: neque illo 
saeculo magis idoneum interpretem nostro Eusebio contingere potuisse, 
quam eum, qui Eusebii studiosissimus, et eonun, quae ab Eusebio 
tractantur, peritissimus fuit. Atque utinam per ejus occupationes ista 
non dictare notario, sed scribere illi vacasset. Quod enim a multis vel 
invitatus, vel lacessitus respondere cogeretur, neque ulla ei a labore 
requies daretur, temporis autem jacturam vel minimam facere neque 
posset, neque vellet; apparet eum, quiun hujus Chronici interpreta- 
tionem dictaret, scriptioni aliarum rerum simul, et notario eodem 
tempore operam dedisse, ut propterea necesse fuerit, quaedam, quod 
vitari non poterat, tanto viro humanitus excidisse, quae hodie apud 
magistellos et Criticastros non venia, sed jurgiis et contiuneliis, non ut 
hallucinationes, sed ut crimina exciperentur.^ 

Hieron)anus n'estoit pas si Sf avant, qu'on le dit; il estoit bien igno- 
rant, et escrivoit h, des bigotes de fenmies: per nebulam tantum 
Hebraea novit. ... II est bon pour les choses qui se f aisoient de son 
temps. ... n est meilleur pour des choses des Payens que pour la 

T, T,, animad.) p. 11. ' Ibid., pp. 119, 125. Cf. ibid,^ p. Z17. 

Ibid., p. 96. ' Ibid,, p. 124. 

Ibid,, p. 140. Cf. E. T, S,, p. 66: Unto viro. 

T, T., prolegom., f. *♦** r. Cf. E, T. S., p. 231: maximus Hieronymus. 

E, T. S,, p. 65. » T. T., prolegom., f. ♦*♦ 2r. 
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Theologie. . . . Hierosme estoit plus docte qu'Augustin, mais 
c'estoit un vray fou de Moine, qui a maintenu des choses fort absurdes. 
. . . Miserrime est commentatus in Prophetas.^ 

Epistola ad Dardanum. Est hominis barbari, et impend, non Hie- 
ron3ani, cui injuria non parva fiat, si tarn ineptum scriptum illi attri- 
buatiu:.* 

Epistola ad Pammachium. Epistola eruditissima.' 

John Chrysostom. Quantum virum! Cui profecto eloquentia, 
probitate, pietate parem alium nulla post aetas tulit.^ 

Ego studiosissimus illius Patris sum, turn quia nullus melior Novi 
Testamenti interpres, tum et propter miram dulcedinem et amoenita- 
tem dictionis, quam post ilium nullus Ecclesiasticus scriptor consequi 
potuit.^ 

Ego multiun faveo Chrysostomo, propter illud flumen eloquentiae, 
quod nunquam lutulentiun fluit, sed semper sibi simile est. Hoc tamen 
non possum dissimulare, quod in eo scriptore deprehendi, quum ab 
illis discessit, quae ad sacram paginam pertinent, nihil puerilius, ne 
dicam inscitius esse illo.* 

Nullius veterum Patnun lectione magis affidor, tum propter inaf- 
fectatum dicendi characterem semper sibi similem; tum quia unicus 
est onmium veterum, cui probe nota fuerit mens totius Novi Instru- 
menti: in quo genere solus regnum obtinet. Nam in Veteris Instru- 
menti sensibus ut plurimiun longe a recta veri regione vagari cogit 
Hebraismi inscitia et LXX. interpretum editio, quae quum sit longe 
mendosissima, tamen eam omnes veteres, quae illonun sinistra fuit 
icoKoi'i/Xla, non dubitant archetypis Hebraicis anteferreJ 

Chrysostome le meilleur des Peres Grecs. . . . Infinita pulchra 
habet et optima in Novum Testamentum.^ 

JosEPHUS. Diligentissimus Kal 4>CKa\rfik<rTaT(K onmium scriptorum.* 

Scriptor, cuius diligentia et fides in notatione temporum specta- 
tissima.^ 

1 5. 5. » /wa., p. 6. 

• r. r., animad., p. 169. * CasL^ praef. 

• £., p. 676. Cf. E, T, S., p. 214: omnium interpretum optimo. 

• JS., p. 217. Op.t p. 497, reads, after " pertinent," " Chrysostomum non 
agnosco." 

^ K, p. 236. • E, r., p. xvi. 

• S, S. " Ibid,, p. xvii. 
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De losepho nos hoc audacter dicimus, non solum in rebus ludaicis, 
sed etiam in extemis tutius illi credi, quam omnibus Graeds et Latinis.^ 

Omniimi scriptorum veracissimmn et religiosissimiun.^ 

Die optimus scriptor.^ 

Scriptori eximio.* 

Nunquam satis laudatus scriptor.^ 

Accuratissimus scriptor.* 

Sunt enim vetustissimae mendae librarionun; cuiusmodi non pauds 
totus losephus scatet, non multum post saeculum losephi subortis.^ 

Fidissimus, diligentissimus, et eruditissimus scriptor.* 

Praestantissimo scriptori.' 

Summus vir.^® 

Quis vetenmi fide tanta usus sit in historia conscribenda, quam 
Josephus ? ^^ 

In Maccabaeos. Liber aureolus.^^ 

Justin Martyr. Summi illi pietatis vindices, Justinus, Tertullianus, 
Lactantius.^' 

Est autem iste Christi Martyr omniiun scriptorum Ecdesiasticorum, 
qui hodie extant, vetustissimus.^* 

See Clement of Alexandria. 

Juvenal. Juvenalis excellens, et oil il y a de belles choses. Satyrae 
tragicae.^^ 

Juvenal est un admirable Poete, il y a de belles choses k dire \k 
dessus: c'est im si beau Poete au prix de Perse, qui s'est pli!l k escrire 
obscurement.^* 

Lactantius. II a bien parle de ce temps que la Barbarie venoit, 
tempore Constantini! ^^ 

See Justin Martyr. 

^ E, T., p. xvii. ' Ibid., p. xxiv. 

* Ibid., p. 107c. Cf. ibid., p. 467c: optimo scriptore; ibid., h., p. 46: optimus 
ille scriptor. 

* Ibid., p. S34C. • Ibid., fr., p. 28. • Ibid., fr., p. 35. 
' Ibid., fr., p. 42. Cf. ibid., h., pp. 12, 42, 45. 

* Ibid., fr., p. 4$. 

* Ibid., fr., p. 45. Cf. E. T. S., p. 45: praestantissimuin scriptoiem. 
M Elench., p. 73. ." E. T., p. 437a. 

" E. T. S., p. 200. " T. T., prolegom., f. * r. 

" T. T., animad., p. 219. Cf. ibid., pp. 3, 132. " P. 5. 
" S. S. " S. S. 
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LucAN. Si propius totum opus Lucani putare volueris, non solum 
nullam Astronomiae peritiam in eo homine reperies, sed et importune 
semper interiectam rerum coelestiiun mentionem, et levem, vanum, et 
ostentatorem ilium iuvenem fuisse deprehendes. . . . An nescis iudi- 
dimi, quod Critici non recentiores illi quidem, sed aequales illorum 
temponun, de Lucano fecerunt ? 

Sunt quidam, qui me dicunt non esse poetam.^ 

Porro omnes auctores antiquitatis excutiat, ut sciat, qui progressus 
astronomiae apud Graecos fuerit, antequam Eratosthenes, Timochares, 
Hipparchus eam expolivenmt: ex illormn atque vetenun collatis 
rationibus colligat, quos auctores Manilius et Lucanus legerint. Ita 
ne Lucano exiguam quidem partem astronomiae attribuet, non magis 
mehercule quam Manilio. Praeterea si Virgilium et antiquiores poetas 
legerit, vix est, ut medium lociun, fortasse ne subsellia quidem Lucano 
in penetralibus poetices relinquat, ubi tot proceres Heliconis ante eum 
primas obtinere animadvertet.^ 

Eo calore . . . quo Lucanus versus suos eflfundebat.* 

Lucain qui tue le lecteur de ses longues comparaisons, antitheses, 
declamations, philosophie, astrologie, et, poiu- mieux parler, de son 
immodestie. Je ne nie point qu'il n'ait de bonnes choses, mais je nie 
qu'elles soient poetiques.* 

Lucanus violentissimum et terribilissimum ingenium. II en avoit 
trop, et ne se pouvant retenir, il n'a sceu que c'estoit que faire un 
Poeme.^ 

Nero oderat Lucanum, quia uterque erat Poeta. Principes docti 
odenmt doctissimos homines, amant tantum pedantes Magisterulos/ 

See Ennius. 

Lucnjus. Doctos laceri Ludli . . . artus7 

LucEETius. Lucretius, bonus liber est, nee melior alius Auctor 
linguae Latinae. Virgilius ab eo multa desumpsit.^ 

Macrobius. Plutarchum et eius simiam Macrobium.' 

Sive hoc finxit ipse, ut vetenun scriptonun alter fucus Solinus.^® 

Macrobii docta pap)niis.^^ 

1 £., p. 66. » Ibid, » P. 5. 

* E,f p. 77. * L. F, /., p. 284. • S, S.J s. V. Nero. 

' P., p. 52: "In Ludlii Fragmenta collecta et edita a Francisco Dousa" (Ley- 
den, 1597). 

8 P. 5. »C. F.,p. 41. " £. r., p. 176b. "P., p. 54. 
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Mamertus Claudianus. Mamertus in eruditissimo Panegyrico 
suo.^ 

Manetho. O ingentem jacturam illarum Dynastiarum et Tomonim 
trium ipsius Manetho I^ 

Manilius. Pofete . . . fort obscur pour la matifere qu'il manie, et 
aussi pour les £nomies et innumerables fanltes et transpositions par 
lesquelles il est miserablement gaste! ' 

Grande pofete.* 

Poetam eruditissimum.*^ 

Cuius poema Astronomicum quot versus habet, tot habet mendorum 
prodigia, quae nos, ut spero, omnia fere sustulimus.* 

Disertissimo poeta J 

Praestantissimi scriptoris.® 

Optimo scriptori.® 

Divino prooemio [of bk. iv]}^ 

Nota autem, candide Lector, fecunditatem ingenii poetae in istis 
morosis numeris concipiendis. Nescio, an Ovidio melius cessisset.^^ 

Fuit Manilius imperitissimus earum rerum, quas tractabat, et 
quae ab aliis scripta legit, ea satis habuit sine delectu versibus 
concipere.^^ 

Quod nemo illiun poetam hactenus intellexerit, tam mihi constat, 
quam a nullo etiam peritissimo astronomo emendari potuisse. Astro- 
nomia enim parum apud eum nos iuvat; qui nee Astronomus semper 
est, et quem dolendum erat tam neglectum hactenus iacere.^* 

Manilium nullus fuit qui posset intelligere sicut ego, non enim 
describit Astronomiam hodiemam sed veterem. Oportet bene legisse 
Autores ut intelligatur.^* 

See Lucan. 

* N, M.J p. 456. ' L. F. /., p. 21. 

* T. T,, animad., p. 125. * Ibid,, p. 26. 

» F., p. cxxxi. Cf. A. Z., ii, 31 : eruditissimum poetam. 

• i4. Z., ii, 3. • Ihid,, p. 226. 
' A. £., ii, 31. *° Ihid.y p. 304. 

• N. M., p. 85. " Ibid., p. 335. 

^' N. M., p. 370. Changed from the following in the edition of 1579 (p. 251): 
Videmus manifesto et Manilium et Firmicum homines iu^aarTpo\orY^trous fuisse, ac 
eos sine ullo delectu ea, quae alii caelo conveniebant, Italico acconmiodasse. 

» £., p. 152. " S. S. 
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Mascelunus Comes. Hie libellus est norma temporum a consulatu 
Ausonii ad ultima tempora lustiniani.^ 
nio eximio chronico consulari.' 
Marcellus Empiricus. Bonus auctor est.* 
Martial. Bono scriptore.* 
Ego dico de Martial! quod ipse dixit de se ipso: 

Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, simt mala plura, 
Quae legis, atque aliter non fit, Avite, liber.' 

Martianus Capella. Barbarus scriptor.* 

Mathematici. Aristarchus . . . Hipparchus . . . Ptolemaeus . . . 
tres illos summos mathematicos.^ 

Maximianus. Barbari poetae.* 

Maxdcus Monaghus. See Bede. 

Megasthenes. Eximius scriptor.* 

Exstat Megasthenis vetustissimi Persicarum rerum scriptoris frag- 
mentum elegantissimimi.^^ 

See Berosus. 

Meton. Ut time captus erat Graecorum, insignis mathematicus 
floruit ineunte bello Peloponnesiaco, vir non solum peritia motuiun 
coelestium, sed et aquiliciis, et librationibus nobilis.^^ 

MusAEUS. N'est pas cet ancien qui estoit du temps d'Homere. 
Mon pere a plus fait d'estat de Musaeus qu'il ne falloit; il le prefere ^ 
Homere. H ne s'entendoit pas bien i, la poesie Grecque. Musaee a 
un style de Sophiste, non pas pompeux comme Nonnus.^ 

See Poetae Graeci. 

Mythologi. Nullus modus nugandi, nullus pudor boras in his 
perdendi fuit Graeculis illis, qui nihil disertum sine mendacio esse 
putarunt.^' 

NiCANDER. See Critics and Grammarians, Pindar. 

NiCEPHORUS Patriarcha. Auctor levissimus." 

NicoLAUS OF Damascus. Praeclarum de regibus Damascenis 
fragmentmn.^' 

* E, r., p. si3a. • A, 7., p. 53. " Ibid,, p. 72d. 

* Ihid.y p. 515a. ^ E. r., p. 282b, c. " 5. S. 

» P:S. « F. 7., p. 22. " T. r., animad., p. 49. 

* E.f p. 353. • E. T,f p. xxxiv. 1* Ibid,, p. 242. 

» P. 5. ^ Ibid,, p. s82b. « E, r., fr., p. 47. 
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Nonius. Quern constat multis locis ofiFendisse.^ 

NoNNUS. See Musaeus, Poetae Graeci. 

NoTiTiA DiGNiTATUM. O Ic bon livTc quc Notitia Imperii Romani ! * 

Ocellus Lucanus. Un bien joly livre.' 

OcTAViA. See Seneca. 

Onomacritus. See Poetae Graeci. 

Oppian. Egregium poetam.^ 

Oppianus et Dionysius elegantissimi poetae.^ 

See Poetae Graeci. 

Optatianus. Publilii Optatiani Porph)nii poetae Panegyricus . . . 
extat hodie, fastidiosae et putidae Ttpupyias opusculum, illis miran- 
dum, qui operosas nugas amant.* 

Origen. Origene a eu de terribles resveries. . . . Origenes optime 
scripsit contra Celsum, sed reliqua nihil valent. II a un beau sens; 
sed imperitus fuit, et magna fuit autoritate in Ecclesia. Hieron3rmus 
quidquid dicat fuit Origenista. Eusebius etiam, et Arianus simul. 
Ruffinus, ce vilain maraut, scripsit Apologiam pro Origene.^ 

Orosius. Non pauca sunt apud Orosium in ratione temporum 
AXoYtcrr^/iara.^ 

Solum Latinum Eusebii Chronicon legerat, neque illos summos 
scriptores, [Strabonem, Berosum, MegasthenemJ fortasse ne de 
nomine quidem, aut saltem nomine tenus noverat. Nam Graeci 
sermonis imperitus fuit, utilis alibquin auctor, et valde necessarius.* 

Multa mendorum portenta stmt apud ilium scriptorem.^ 

Absurde vero Babylonem captam ante Lydos subactos refert 
Paulus Orosius, auctor alioquin valde bonus." 

Ovid. Doctissimum poetam.^ 

Ovidii facilitas est inimitabilis.^' 

Sed quomodo de poetis judicare possunt aversa a Musis pectora, 
quum magni nominis vir Petrus Victorius de Ovidio non veritus sit 
dicere eum ut oratione ac versibus, ita vita et moribus enervatum ? 
Deinde didt improbe ab illo dictiun, mimera placare deos et homines, 

F. 7., p. 26. 7 S. S, 

S, iS. ' r. T,f animad., p. 49. 

5. 5. • Ibid.f p. 64. 

C. V,f p. 218. »• C. /., p. 321. 

T, r., animad., p. 228. ^ Ibid., p. 323. 

Ibid., p. 250. » F., p. clvii. " S. S. 
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et tamen a Platone prius dictiun. Hoc modo non solum Ovidius, sed 
et Plato improbus fuerit. Sine contumelia hoc dictum velim, Ovidium 
meliorem poetam, quam ipsiun poetarum censorem f uisse. Non longe 
ab hac temeraria sententia discedit Dionysins Lambinus, qui imperi- 
tissime eum malimi Latinitatis auctorem vocat.^ 

Pacatus. Drepanius Pacatus Nitiobrix in suo divino Panegyrico.^ 

Pacuvtos. Pacuvius acer.' 

Palaephatus. See Critics and Grammarians. 

Panodorus. Chronologi eruditi> 

See Anianus. 

Paulintjs of Nola. Elegantissima est eiusdem epistola Christiana 
ad eundem, quae incipit, Quid abdicatas.^ 

Paulus Diaconus. [Veteres Epitomarum concinnatores] ut ego 
valde improbo, ita etiam ut omnibus modis improbandum inter eos 
pono Paulum Diaconum Longobardum, hominem, meo iudido, con- 
fidentissimum, ac, uti res ipsa docet, ineptissimimi. Is . . . captus 
a Carolo Magno Imperatore, magnam et a victore, et a posteritate se 
initurum gratiam putavit, si Sex. Pomp. Festum, quo scriptorem 
utiliorem lingua Latina non habet, mutilaret, et tanto posteritatis 
damno se a victore redimeret. Parum abest, quin merito factum 
dicam. Festum enim, qui Verrii Flacci libros breviasset, aequo animo 
debuisse ferre, si quomodo ipse Verrium tractaverat, similiter ipse ab 
isto Paulo acciperetiu:. Hoc imimi excipio: si Festo hoc modo pereun- 
dimi fuit, digniorem arborem, ut est in proverbio, suspendio deligen- 
dam f uisse. Nihil enim illi peius potuisse acddere, quam quod in huius 
PauE manus incident. Qui eiun ita foede laniavit, atque inhonestis 
vulneribus confecit, ut cadaver pro homine, truncimi pro corpore, 
semianimem pro vivo nobis reliquerit. Itaque hominis prodigiosos 
errores, atque crassam ignorantiam deteximus.* 

Festi mutilator.^ 

Monstrum hominis.^ 

Paulus Silentiarius. Usus est vitio saeculi sui, quae tamen 
virtus erat, strepitus verborum, ambitus sententiarum, compositio 

C. F. B.f pp. 241 f. * T, r., notae, p. 419. 

N, Jf ., p. 436. ' A,L,y ii, 16. 

P., p. 47. • F., praef. 

C. v., p. 75. Cf. fWrf., p. 180: mutilator Festi; F., p. vi: mutilator. 

F., p. clxi. 
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dith3n:ambis audador. Eiusmodi est hc<l>pa<ris ista. Quod uno verbo 
ezponere poterat, maluit binis, trinis versiculis producere. Me 
quidem ista non ofiFendunt, qui saeculi morbum novi. Sed qui nihil, 
praeter illos veteres legerit, quum ad haec se contulerity tres continuos 
versus non patienter leget. luvat tamen nos, quod templi illius 
augustissimi adyta omnia nobis reseravit, ut illi gratias non tanquam 
poetae sed tanquam historico agamus.^ 

PERsros. Persius a^ectavit obscuritatem, et caecus didtur a poetis; 
Ludliano more scribit. C'est im pauvre po6te, lequel pourtant nous 
entendons tout.* 

Persius, miserrimus autor, obscuritati studet; non puldira habet, 
sed in eiun puldierrima possumus scribere.' 

losephus Scaliger Isado Casaubono suo S. Tandem exoptatissimus 
Persius tuus nudiustertius mihi redditus fuit: atque adeo totus sum 
in eo legendo. Si qui simt, ut sane non paud sunt, qui ad illius poetae 
adyta penetrasse putent, tuo Commentario moniti tam ab eo abesse 
fateantur necesse est, quanto propius sese accessisse putabant. 
Quanto in pretio is auctor olim fuerit, Quintilianus et Martialis 
testes sunt. Ego tamen, quamvis serio illius lectioni olim operam 
dederim, niunquam caussam aut argimientiun inde haurire potui, cur 
mihi persuaderem tanti fadendum, quanti fieri ab omnibus videbam. 
Tu luculenta ilia explanatione fedsti, ut mihi non solum magnus 
propter se, sed et melior propter te videatiu*. Atque ut fatear mihi 
non visiun, qui ultra sensum grammaticimi exponi mereretur, nimc 
tamen plus meruisse fateor, quia et te interpretem nactus est, et si te 
non habuisset illustratorem sui, alium habiturus non esset. Qui enim 
hactenus illi manus admoverunt, operam lusenmt. Quantus quantus 
tamen est ille, quoties Commentarium tumn considero, pluris condi- 
mentmn esse videtur, quam pulpamentum. Tu illi scriptori animam 
dedisti, et apud admiratores suos effedsti, ut alia parte admirandus 
sit, quam qua ipsi censuerunt.^ 

See Juvenal. 

Petronius. Si enim is scriptor indignus est, qui tenerae aetati 
committatur, at non dignus, qui pereat tamen.^ 

Phaedrus. Phaedrus est un joly auteur, et S3rmposius aussi.* 

» £., pp. 487 ^. * S.S. » C. F. a., p. 359. 

« P. 5. * £., p. 254: 28 Mar. 1605. • 5. 5. 
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Philo Judaeus. [Platonis] aemulum, magnum imprimis virmn.^ 

'EXXiyj'wrT^s, et Hebraismi penitus imperitus.* 

Fuit ille Hebraismi imperitissimus. Atque adeo, ut tirunculi 
Christianonmi, nedimi ludaeorum, possint eum in partes vocare.' 

Mirabilis auctor est et lectione dignissimus. Mirabilior et anti- 
quissimus Pimander Mercurii Trismegisti. Hebraismi tamen adeo 
imperitus fuit Philo ut tirunculi Christianorum, nedum Judaeorum, 
possint eum in partes vocare.* 

Nemo, qui Philonem legerit, ignorare potest, illmn Hebraismi im- 
peritissimiun fuisse: ideo an ullum scriptum sacrorum Bibliorum 
metricis legibus conceptum sit, illi non magis exploratimi fuisse, quam 
qua lingua Hyperborei uterentur.*^ 

Quod Philonem tantopere laudet, idem mecum facit, siquidem cum 
exceptione. Scripta enim ejus pigmentis Platonicis condita, et multis 
Imninibus Hellenismi lita esse nemo negaverit: sed summam Hebra- 
ismi in illo imperitiam esse qui non deprehendit, ac propterea eimi 
oportere doctissimum Hebraice fuisse putat, quia Judaeus fuit, is 
multum fallitur.' 

Phrynichus. De Phrynicho et Thoma Magistro memineris. Non 
habemus hodie Hellenismi meliores magistros.' 

Pindar. Pindare a beaucoup de mots qu'on ne trouve point ailleurs, 
mais habebat ex usu, et ne les recherchoit pas, conmie faisoit Nicandre 
et Callimaque, qui prenoient plaisir k prendre et k choisir les plus 
obscurs antiques, et ineptes de tous. Pindare avoit ses mots de soy, 
non des autres.^ 

Plato. Culti Platonis.* 

See Ovid. 

Plautus. Plautus et Terentius optimi auctores linguae Latinae, 
quorum phrasi loquendum est.^ 

Plaute observe numeros in versibus, alioqui non essent versus.^ 

Friderico Taubmanno S. Tuiun Plautiun accepi. . . . Habeo 
igitur ilium comicum, non solum, ut antea, comitem, sed etiam magis- 
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tnim: quia ex tuo Commentario non minus doctus, quam ab eius 
lectione hilaris, fieri possum.^ 

Pliny Major. Eruditissimi scriptoris.^ 

Mentem Plinii, hoc est, Latinitatem ipsam.' 

Cui viro ? Sane tanto, ut non minim sit, si vulgus illmn improbet, 
cum minime auctor vulgaris sit.^ 

Maximi scriptoris.^ 

Viro'summo domi militiaeque.* 

Hoc tene, Plinium eruditissimiun suae aetatis hominem, Latinae 
elegantiae observantissimum, non minun aliquando in vertendis 
Graecis hallucinari. Hoc non solum illi, sed et Ennio, Attio, Ciceroni 
accidit. At quibus viris! qui simt columina priscae LatinitatisJ 

Verum est . . . non intellexisse Plinium quae scriberet. Non quia 
potuerit si licuisset, sed quod non vacaret homini et urbanis et mili- 
taribus rebus districto.* 

Homini non . . . Graecarum literarum imperito, sed qui melioribus 
occupatus, statim de mendo iudicare non potuit.' 

Neque vero novum est, Plinium in reddendo Aristotele aut Theo- 
phrasto oflFendere, cum hoc sexcentis locis conuniserit. Quod utique 
non Plinii inscitiae attribuendum, sed eonun negligentiae, qui excerpta 
ex autoribus mala fide descripta ad eum deferebant, ut in ordinem ab 
eo digererentur. Ita enim opus suum eruditissimum magna ex parte 
composuit vir ille nunquam satis laudatus. Quare errores in Plinio 
notamus, qui non sunt PUnii, sed amanuensium.^ 

Plinius iffTopuctas tantum ^ua-txd, ut et alia fere omnia tractavit, nil 
exacte: sed optimus auctor est, minimeque vulgaris; ideo non mirum, 
si tantum auctorem vulgus improbet. . . . Accuratus Plinii lector 
deprehendet ipsum Plinium onmia quae ex variis auctoribus excerpebat 
ordine litterarum vel alphabetico in sua digessisse adversaria, neglecto 
ordine naturali qui potior erat: ut scilicet quaerenti nuUus esset labor 
reperire quae vellet: sic urbes saepenimiero et situs locorum, non 
ordine, sed litterarum serie describit: ita gemmas, ita herbas ipsas, 

^ E.f pp. 787 f.: 13 March 1606. * £., p. 99. 

* £., p. 96. ' Ihid.y p. 106. 

* Ihid, ^ Ibid,, p. 1x4. 

* JB., p. 97. • Ihid,, p. no. 
» Ibid. » F. F., p. 10. 
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quia sic in adversariis repererat. Propterea immiscuit haec simul 
et multa confudit vir doctissimus, urbanis et militaribus rebus dis- 
trictus.^ 

C'est un beau livre, mais les Pedans n'en sgavent rien.* 

See Critics and Grammarians. 

Plutarch. Gravissimus scriptor.' 

Plutarchus harum renun * ubique sese imperitissimum prodit.*^ 

Plutarchus, qui . . . non raro in his rebus * halludnatur.* 

Summus enim ille scriptor in his rebus ^ puer est.^ 

Totius sapientiae ocellus.* 

Aulicis tantum scripsit, non doctis.* 

PoETAE Graeci. Ut anni, sic poeseos Graecae quatuor tempesti- 
vitates f uisse animadverti. Prima f uerit ilia, in qua prindpes Homerus 
et Hesiodus. Hanc potes iudicare atque adeo vocare ver poetices, 
pubertatem potius, quam infantiam. Excipit earn aestas non fervida 
quidem, sed quae ex illo vere vestigia non obscura retinuit, in qua 
Onomacritus, Solon, Tyrtaeus, et quisquis fuit auctor rwv ijoixav, xal 
Tfis iLavldos, quam praepostero iudicio Criticonun natio Ascraeo illi 
attribuit. Autiunnus ab aestate non degenerans praestantissimos 
homines extulit, sed maiorem partem Grammaticos, in quibus rfjv 
irXetd^a ponas licet. Quid ingeniosius Callimacho, quid Apollonio 
pressius, quid Theocrito amoenius ? Hactenus bene ciun Musis 
agebatur. Initium hiemis suaves foetus protulit, Dionysium t6v 
TrepirjyriTiiVy quem cum poetis r^s irXctddos contendas licet, et Oppia- 
num longe illi dissimillimum, quem nimis floridus character non passus 
est sese intra modum continere. Sed posterioris saeculi poetae, dum 
illam ubertatem affectant, nihil praeter strepitimi verborum, et am- 
pullas attulerunt. Qui in hoc genere licentius velificati stmt, primas 
obtinet Nonnus ille Panopolitanus, cuius redundantiam in Diony- 
siacis excusaret materia, nisi in Evangelii paraphrasi maiorem immo- 
destiam, ut ita loquar, professus esset. Eum ita soleo legere, quomodo 
mimos spectare solemus, qui nulla alia re magis nos oblectant, quam 
quod ridiculi sunt. Parcior et castigatior quidem Musaeus, sed qui 
ciun illorum veterum frugalitate comparatus, prodigus videatur. 

^ P.S. * I.e., mathematical chronology. ' Ibid,, p. 237b. 

* S.S. » JS.r., p. 35b. « P. S, 

» E, r., p. 30c. • Ibid,, p. 46b. • P. S., s. V. Cicero. 
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Neque in hoc sequimur optimi parentis nostri iudicium, quern acumina 
ilia et flores declamatorii ita caeperunt, ut non dubitarit eum Homero 
praeferre.^ 

PoLYBius. Quam multa divina quae ad rem militarem pertinent, 
ad eum scriptorem did possunt! Vix tres puto hodie extare in Europa, 
qui virtutes Polybii digito designare possint. Felicem illimi, qui in 
tuas manus incident. Non enim paedagogorum, qui nullum actuosae 
vitae usiun, neque politiconmi, qui nullum literanmi habent, manibus 
terendus erat.^ 

Gravissimo scriptore.*^ 

Porphyry. Impius quoque Porphyrins.* 

Docti sycophantae.*^ 

Priscian. Doctissimus Grammaticus.' 

Optimo Grammatico.^ 

Proclus. Un fort bon auteur.* 

Procopius. O le bel historien que c'est! • 

Propertius. Praestantissimi poetae.^® 

See Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius. 

Prosper Aquitanus. Vir sui saeculi eruditissimus.^^ 

Prudentius. Bonus poeta.^ 

See Claudian. 

Pseudophocylides. Carmen vovBtruibv nomine Phocylidis hodie 
in manibus habetur omnium. Sed nemo animadvertit nihil in eo esse, 
quod ad illius veteris Phocylidis exemplum expressum sit, quantum 
ex illis, quae ejus hodie supersimt, reliquiis odorari possmnus. . . . 
Neque vero puto ullius vetenmi carmen extare, quod cimi Poesi hujus 
Phocylidis (si modo ei id nomen f uit) aut elegantia, aut nitore, aut cultu 
verborum conferri possit.^' 

Ptolemy. Optimiun Commentarium CI. Ptolemaei de inerrantium 
stellarum significationibus.^* 

£., pp. 486 f.: 20 Nov. 1607; to Salmasius. 

£., p. 281: I Jan. 1606; to Casaubon. 

£., p. 284. • 5. 5. 

T. T,, animad., p. 3. *' Cast., p. 160. 

Ibid,, p. II. " r. r., animad., p. 8. 

F., p. vii. ^ P. 5. 
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Astronomiae Apollo.^ 

Mirabilis Ptolemaeus.^ 

See Mathematici. 

PuBLiLius Syrus. Syrus Mimus praestantiora habet quam reliqui 
Philosophi.' 

RuFiNUS. Auctore futilissimo.* 

Haec supplevimus ex Ruffino, quern scriptorem raro cum fructu, 
rarius sine indignatione legas.^ 

Adferrem hue interpretationem Ruffini, ut lector videat quam 
vetustae sint mendae, quae huic praestantissimo scriptori * inoleverunt; 
si sine stomacho imperitissimiun illiun interpretem legere possem: 
cuius tamen tanta impudentia fuit, ut cum summo viro Hieronymo 
maniun conserere non dubitarit. Sed ut paucos Hieronymos haec aetas 
habeat, non desunt tamen hodie Ruffini multi.^ 

Mos est Rufino omittere, pervertere, mutare ex animi libidine.* 

Ut tolerabilius ea verterit Rufinus, interpres alioqui barbarus et 
imperitus.' 

Quis ignorat inscitiam Rufini ? ^ 

Ruffinus quamvis Graece loqueretur, non intelligebat tamen Graeca 
quae legebat.^^ 

See Origen. 

Rumius Namatianus. In aureolo suo itinerario.^ 

Sallust. Hie maximus Atticismi captator.^^ 

Saluste a est6 perdu par ingratitude, car il estoit fort petit, et n'avoit 
fait que cinq livres; le pire est gard6, le meilleur est perdu.^* 

Salvian. Christianissimum scriptorem.^^ 

Gaudeo non solum, Salvianum tibi placuisse, sed et indicium nos- 
trum de illo voluptate ilia quam in dus lectione percepisti compro- 
batum fuisse.^" 

Le beau livre que c'est, et une belle simplicit^.^^ 
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Santka. See Critics. 

Scholiasts. See Harpocration. 

ScRiPTOSES HiSTORiAE AuGUSTAE. Verum est, nihil esse inqnina- 
tius; sed multa habent, quae illos commendent.^ 

Seneca. Seneca moralis philosophiae primas tenet, dignissimus qui 
semel atque iterum legatur, et fideli memoriae commendetur.^ 

Seneca Poeta bonus auctor est; tamen tragoedianun character non 
est exigendus ad veterem cothumum. Novus character est a tempo- 
ribus Augusti.* 

Certe non possum satis mirari iudiciiun, quod de illis Tragoediis 
pLripsius] dedit. . . . Deum inunortalem, quid de onmium Principe 
Tragoedia Troade sentit ? Et cui persuadebit diversos esse auctores ? 
Ego illarum novem unimi genium, atque ideo imum parentem agnosco, 
ne frustra sit. Octavia neque inepta est, ut ille putat, neque futilis 
auctoris, aut sub Domitiano viventis. Quid ? quantum intervallum 
est inter tempora Neronis et Domitiani ? Tam paucis annis defecisset 
eloquentia Romana ? Ego video auctorem Octaviae, ipsius Octaviae 
domesticimi et Senecae amicum fuisse: et optimum poema esse.^ 

Maximus ille Criticus, quam pueriliter de Tragoediis Senecae iudicat ! 
Lipsiiun dico. Divinam Tragoediam Troadas magistelli potius quam 
Senecae opus esse sciscit. In hoc qui illi assensum accommodet, praeter 
imperitos hanun renun, reperiet neminem. Nam ilia Tragoedia est 
princeps onmiimi Senecae, quas novem asserimus esse. Octaviam 
autem Memoris fratris Tumi esse non dubitamus.^ 

Quid ? Suadae medulla • Troada divinam Senecae Tragoediam 
trivialis poetae foetimi dixit, quae reliquanmi Senecae princeps est, et 
verus illius siunmi scriptoris partus, atque a Prisciano optimo Gram- 
matico ei attribuitur, quam non Troada, sed Ecubam vocat.^ 

Seneque est le premier en son rang. . . . De remediis fortuitormn 
non est Senecae, sed Senecae collectorum. Epistolae Senecae ad 
Paulum sunt antiquae; citantur ab Hieronymo; non sunt confictae 
a monachis, quia tunc non erant.^ 

Hercules Furens, Apud Euripidem tragoedia est huic affinis et 
argumento et nomine; oeconomia partim similis, partim dissimilis. 

» £., p. 198. a P. 5. » P. S, 

* £., p. 706: 30 May 1602; to Jan Gruter. 
' E,y p. 488: 20 Nov. 1607; to Salmasius. 

• Justus Lipsius. ' C. F. B., p. 242. • 5. 5. 
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Velitatio Amphitxyonis cum Lyco apud utrumque paria facit: sed in 
decore personae Amphitryonis longe inferior Seneca, ut in mnltis aliis. 
Reliqua studiosi inter se contendere possunt.^ 

Thebais. Haec fabula est . . . totum scholasticum drama, deda- 
matorio charactere, multa putida sunt et affectata.^ 

Seneca Rhetor. Les Controverses de Seneque sont tres-belles. 
O si integras haberemus! divinum opus est.' 

Servius. Eruditissimus interpres Virgilii Servius, cuius conmien- 
tariorum tantum hodie cadaver habemus monachorum barbarie ac 
spurcitia contaminatum.^ 

Doctissimum grammaticimi.'^ 

Magnus ille Virgilii interpres. • 

SiDONius Apolunaris. Sununi viri.^ 

SiLius Italicus. C'est im naquet de tripot, et n'en dirai aultre 
chose.® 

Silius Italicus, Cuisinier. Dixit quod alii omnes et male; non bonus 
auctor, legendus tamen ut vetus.* 

See Ennius. 

SiSENNA. See Critics, Critics and Grammarians. 

SouNUS. Simla et fucus Plinii.^^ 

Veterum scriptorum . . . fucus.^^ 

Auctorem levissimum.^ 

See Macrobius. 

Solon. See Poetae Graeci. 

Sophocles. Sanum et sobrium poetam, et qui sane principem 
locum in theatro Graeco obtinet." 

Sophoclaei carmen regale cothurni.^* 

Sophocle est admirable; c'est primus Poeta Graecus, et fere Virgi- 
lium superat. Philoctetes quam divina Tragoedia! Tam sterile argu- 
mentum adeo bene amplificatur, et Oedipus Tyrannus quam paucas 
habet personas, quam pulcherrimus! Lors que j'avois 18 ou 20 ans, 
j'avois fort bien leu mes trois Tragiques; qui bene legerit, multum 

* 0^., p. 299. • F.J p. xzxvii. " E. T., p. 176b. 

' Ibid.f p. 304. ^ E, T.y p. 613d. " T, r., notae, p. 424. 

* S.S. 8 L. F. /., p. 284. " C. F., p. 146. 

* C. v., p. 252. » P. 5. " P., p. 54. 

* Ibid. ^ F. F., p. II. 
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profecit in Graecismo; quam multae praeclarae Sophodis Tragoediae 
interienint.^ 

Statius. Quant k moi je Testime le premier poite epicus apr^ 
Virgile, et il ne d6clame point comme Lucain.^ 

See Ennius. 

Stephanus BYZANnus. See Critics and Grammarians. 

Stkabo. Eruditus scriptor.' 

Diligentissimus scriptor.^ 

Suetonius. Tam acouratum scriptorem.'^ 

Accuratissimi scriptoris.* 

In Suetonio, quem hie sequitur Hieronymus, non pauca ejnscemodi 
Tapop&fjLara deprehendimus, eximio alioqui et utilissimo scriptore, 
cujus onmes libros extare pluris interesset reipubl. literariae, quam 
multos, quibus aequo animo careremus, d illis potiremur.^ 

SuLPiciA. Romana Sappho.* 

SuLPicius Severus. Ecclesiasticorum purissimus scriptor.* 

Elegantissimus scriptor.^ 

Dignus sane, qui vel eo nomine legatur, quod supra saeculi sui 
captmn loquitur Latine." 

Symmachus. Symmachus ne vaut rien que pour le droit de Theo- 
dose, il est bon de le lire une fois, mais non plus.^ 

Symposius. See Phaedrus. 

Synesius. n y a de belles choses dans les lettres de Synesius.^' 

Tacitus. Quis credat, nisi qui in ratione temporum, et historia 
externa Com. Tacitum non semel, neque leviter peccasse meminerit?^* 

L. Tarutius Firmanus. Tantus vir." 

Tatian. Auctor priscus et eruditus.^' 

Unico pulcherrimo quidem illo [libro].^^ 

» 5. 5. » Ibid., p. 163. 

« L, F. /., pp. 283 f. • E. r., p. 468a. 

• C. F., p. 104. ^ r. r., animad., p. 155. 

* N. M.f p. 236. • A.V,, p. 137. • E. r., p. xxiv. 

^^ Ibid., p. 583b. Cf. T. T.y animad., p. 217: elegans scriptor; and £., p. 544: 
Sulpitii Seven elegantissimum Chronicon. 

" E.y p. SS9. " £• T., p. 396b. 

« S. S. " Ibid., p. 4oid. 

» 5. 5. " T. T., prolegom., f.  v. 

w T. r., animad., p. i\ 
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Sapientissimi scriptores, Tatianiis, Clemens Alexandrinus, Af ricanus, 
Tertullianus, Eusebius, aliique.^ 

Terence. See Aristophanes, Plautus. 

Terentianus Maurus. Politissimus et eruditissimus Gramma- 
ticus.* 

Doctissimus et suavissimus Granmiaticorum.' 

Q. Terentius Scaurus. Optimimi et vetustissimum Granmiati- 
cum.* 

See Critics and Granmiarians. 

Tertullian. Eruditissimum scriptorem veterem.* 

Optimo scriptore.* 

Disertissimns ac eruditissimus scriptor.^ 

Tertullianus semper in manibus habendus, accurateque legendus est, 
tum propter linguae Romanae proprietatem, tum propter disciplina- 
vxm ac litterarum omnium cognitionem; fuit enim Doctor onmiscius 
et argutus, qui illotis manibus tractandus non est, nee obiter legendus; 
ubique enim remoratur lectorem. Tertullianus certe excellentissimus 
auctor est in onmibus.^ 

Acutissimus et eruditissimus ille Poenus.* 

Tertullien estoit bien docte, mais il n'alloit pas voir les Auteurs; il 
se fioit k ses predecesseurs et les citoit de ]k, comme d'lren^e, Justin 
MsLrtyTy qui a est6 tres-docte; conune aussi saint Clement Alexandrin 
qui a est6 tres-docte, mais non pas beaucoup au Christianisme.^ 

See Justin Martyr, Tatian. 

Theocritus. See Poetae Graed. 

Theodoret. Le meilleur Theologien des andens Grecs." 

Theon of Alexandria. Smnmum virum." 

Thomas Magister. 5«« Phrynichus. 

TiBULLUS. Suavissimi Poetae.^* 

Nemo est, qui non eum se intelligere credat. Quia enim character 
dus planus ac minime morosus est, propterea omnem dubitationem 
sustulit posse aliquid, quod tegenti negotium facessat, in eo reperiri. 

Elench., p. 77. ' F., p. xxviiL 

il. F., p. 219. «P.5. 

T. T.j animad., p. 117. * T. T., prolegom., f. * 2r. 

/Wa.,p. 114. ^^S.S. "5.5. 

C. V,y p. 242. " E, r., p. 74b. 

A, V,, p. 191. " A. v., p. 210. 
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Atqui aliter se rem habere, ipsa editione, quam primum nunc nova 
incude recudimus, omnibus testatum esse volo.^ 

See Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius. 

Tryphon. See Critics and Grammarians. 

Tyrtaeus. See Poetae Graeci. 

TzETZES. Homo gloriae et vanitatis Graecanicae plenus.^ 

Doctus Graeculus, sed ventosae ostentationis homo.' 

Graeculus.* 

Tzetzes ciun Lycophrone, bonus.* 

Ulpian. Maximus vir.* 

Valerius Flaccus. Aprfes Statins, Valerius Flaccus peust tenir 
rang.^ 

Valerius Maximus. Ineptus affectator sententiarum, quanquam 
non inutilis propter exempla.^ 

Equidem multa notavi apud Val. Maximum non bene Latina, 
multa etiam inepte affectata, optimum alioqui et utilissimum scrip- 
torem, et quem extare plurimum reip. literariae refert.' 

Varro. M. Varronis elegantia et nitore."* 

Politissimo scriptore." 

Tanto scriptore." 

Politissimum scriptorem, atque adeo Latinae linguae columen.^ 

Norunt studiosi onmes, quis et quanti pretii sit Varro in Etymo- 
logiis.^* 

Togatorum doctissimo.^* 

Unicum Varronem inter Latinos habemus, libris tribus de Re 
Rustica qui vere ac n^oSucQs philosophatus sit; imo nuUus est 
Graecorum, qui tam bene, inter eos saltem qui ad nos pervenerunt. O 
excellens opus, ex quo qualia ejus reliqua erant opera conjectare quivis 
potest! Sed quod minun, non minus in poesi valuisse, fragmenta 
poematum indicant.^' 

See Cato, Critics, Critics and Grammarians. 

CasLy p. 105. • A.V.y p. 248. 

C F., p. 42. • r.r., animad., p. 142. 

T. T,y animad., p. 121. ^° C. 7., p. 193. 

Ihid.i p. 201. ^ S,S, " Ibid.f p. 226. " Ibid., p. 226. 
C. F., p. 132. ^ L, F, /., p. 284. " Ibid,, p. 251. " E. T., p. i74d. 

Ibid., p. 367c. Cf. F. V,f p. 26: doctissimus togatorum; RJf,, col. 1532a: 

doctissimo togatorum. " P. 5. 
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VELLEros Paterculus. Optimus scriptor.* 

AuRELros Victor. II y a de belles choses, il est bon.* 

Marius Victorinus. Acutissimus Grammaticus.' 

Virgil. Eniditissimum poetam.* 

Elegantia Virgiliana.^ 

Eruditio Virgiliana.* 

Summo poetae.' 

Divinus vir.* 

Divinus poeta.* 

Doctissimus Romanorum.^® 

Omnium poetarum principem." 

Les vers d'Homere et de Th6ocrite toumes par Virgile quelques fois 
plus heureusement qu'ils ne sont en leur langue.^ 

De Virgilio nunquam loquendum, nam omnes omnium laudes 
superat." 

Quid facient Virgilio, qui nihil pene nisi alienimi habet, sed dis- 
positione et inventione aut fecit suum aut melius ? ^* 

See Lucan, Lucretius. 

Appendix Virgiliana. Aetna. Frustra augurantur hoc poema esse 
Virgilii, quum ex verbis Senecae, Comelii Severi esse necesse est. Ex 
quo poemate, quod nobis ex omnium illius scriptoris openun naufragio 
reliquum est, potes advertere, quantus fuerit ille vir in penetralibus 
Heliconis." 

Catalecta, (a) Ad Venerem (p. 88). Elegantissimiun poemation et 
Virgilio dignissimum.^* 

(b) Pauca mihi (p. 90). Elegans poematium.^^ 

Ciris, PoUtissimi poematii." 

Est autem prorsus cultissimum poematium, et quod nulli Latinorum 
neque nitore, neque elegantia cedat: atque adeo quod venustate sua 

• C. /., p. 288. « 5. 5. « r. r., animad., p. 121. 

• A, v., p. 30. Cf. ibid,y p. 233: doctissimum poetam. 

• Ihid,f p. 69. • Ibid., p. 70. 

' Ihid.f p. 77. Cf. F. v., p. 179: summo poeta. 

• A. v., p. 123. " C. F. B., p. 371. 

• Ibid., p. 131. » A. v., p. 86. 
" P., p. cxlix. ^ Ibid., p. 233. 
" Cast., p. 51. " Ibid., p. 247. 
"Z.F./.,p. 311. ^P.S. "/Wrf.,p.44. 
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merebat, ut minus ad nos depravatum veniret. Non enim did potest, 
quot mendis deformatum vix possit elegantiae suae dignitatem 
sustinerc* 

Tarn culto, ac tarn nitido poematio.^ 

Divino po^matio.' 

Cfdex. Quisquis es, memineris non pueri ac tironis secundum eum 
Granmiaticum, sed Virgilii Lvhpov koL TcXetou te opus legere.^ 

Dirae. Huius poematii auctor est Val. Cato Grammaticus. Quod 
deprehenditur ex iis, quae de eo scripsit Suetonius Tranquillus: nempe 
patrimonium suum amisisse bello Sullano: turn amasiam quandam 
Lydiam celebrasse carminibus suis. Utrunque in hac Ecloga apparet. 
Nam et Lydiae eius saepe meminit, et amissa bona sua deplorat. Quae 
fuit unica caussa, quare hoc eidyllion Virgilio attribueretur, quod et 
ipse quoque bello civili agros suos prope Mantuam amisisset. Sed 
quis sanus imquam hoc poema attribuat Virgilio, etiam si non constaret 
de nomine auctoris ? Hoc dico, non quod malus fuerit poeta Val. 
Cato (Dii melius), sed quod dissimilis Virgilio. . . . Dividitur autem 
hoc opusculum in duas partes. Prima continet devotum carmen, 
plenum imprecationum, et vere quas vocat Horatius Thyesteas preces. 
Secunda tota ad amasiae Lydiae amissionem spectat. Quae quidem 
quanvis egregia sint et luculenta, tamen eorum nitori maxime officiimt 
menda, quae in illis iniuria temponun inoleverunt^ 

Elegia de Obitu Maecenatis. Hoc opus Epicedium scripsit idem, qui 
et de morte Drusi ad Liviam, hoc est C. Albinovanus Pedo. Nam 
sane nimium sinistre quidam iudicarunt, qui id non ab ullo illius 
felicissimi seculi poeta, sed ab alio potius, qui multo posterior aetate 
fuerit, exercitationis gratia scriptum esse contendunt. Extitenmt et 
qui Lactantio propter stili, si Diis placet, affinitatem attribuerent. 
Primum ego neque Lactantii esse dicebam: neque verum esse, quod 
ipsi adstruunt, stilum similem esse Lactantiano. AUter enim, ut ille 
ait, catuli longe olent, aliter sues. Deinde scriptam esse bono illo 
seculo non obstare humilem Kal Xiriiv \k^iv. Non enim propterea 
non pure Latinam esse consequens est. Deinde in hac elegia multa 
sunt cognitu digna, quae illis Scholasticis poetis in mentem venire 
non potuissent, certo sdo.* 

* i4. K., p. 45. • T, T.J animad., p. 54. • Ibid,, pp. 169 £. 

* Ibid. J p. 65. ^ A. v., p. 4. • Ibid., p. 262. 
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Moretum. De auctore vero huius elegantissiini Catalecti, non con- 
stat. Neque enim Virgilii esse, satis norunt, qui Virgilium magis quam 
Grammaticos nostros triverunt. Valde enim confutat eorum iudicium 
stilus tarn diversus a Virgiliano. . . . Sane eruditum admodum, et 
politum poematium: et non nisi talis poetae, qui, quum eius nomen 
adhuc lateaty meruerit propter praestantiam suam Virgilio subdititius 
esse. . . . Stilus ipse planus et candidus. Nihil tumidiun: nihil 
insolens: omnia aequabilia.^ 

Priapeia. losephus Scaliger Sebastiano Sennetonio suo S. . . . 
Scis enim quae sequuntur poematia eiusmodi esse, ut eorum onmes 
fere, nisi si qui penitus pudorem amiserunt, pudeat, pigeatque: flagi- 
tiosa, petulantia, obscoena. Equidem sic onmia confiteor: scelestis- 
simi, qui haec in vulgus ediderunt. Execrandum porro seclum illud, 
in quo turpia scribere hominibus licuerit, cum et tuipia facere non 
prohiberentur. Nam quis haec negare audeat ? Cur ergo, inquies, 
haec vulgas ? cur interpretaris ? quid minus utile fuit, quam hoc ulcus 
tangere ? Prius dicant velim: an possum ea supprimere, quae tot 
iam editionibus publicata sunt ? deinde quare non licebit mihi, quod 
onmibus licuit, etiam sanctissimis et doctissimis viris ? Postremo quid 
in interpretatione nostra aut ita suspectimi est, ut non tecte, aut ita 
aperte dictum est, quod non necessario dicendimi fuerit ? * 

ZoNARAS. Graeculo.^ 

ZosiMUS. Superstitior illo [i.e., Aurelio Victore] Zosimus.* 

* A, v., pp. 158 f. • r. r., animad., p. 114. 

* i4. F., pp. 183 f. * E, r., p. 39od. 
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